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THE 
PRODIGAL  JUDGE 

CHAPTER  I 

THE  BOY  AT  THE  BARONY 

"T^HE  Quintard*  hsd  not  prospered  on  the  barren 
X  lands  of  the  pine  woods  whither  they  had  emi- 
grated to  escape  the  malaria  of  the  low  coast,  but  thii 
no  longer  mattered,  for  the  last  of  his  name  and  race, 
old  General  Quintard,  was  dead  in  the  peat  house  hit 
father  had  built  almost  a  century  before  a  ,1  the  thin 
acres  of  the  Barony,  where  he  had  made  his  last  stand 
against  age  and  poverty,  were  to  claim  him.  now  that 
he  had  given  up  the  struggle  in  their  midst.  The  two 
or  three  old  slaves  about  the  place,  stricken  with  a 
sense  of  the  futility  of  the  fight  their  master  had  made, 
mourned  for  him  and  for  themselves,  but  of  his  own 
blood  and  class  none  was  present. 

Shy  dwellers  from  the  pine  woods,  hnky  jeans-clad 
men  and  sunbonneted  women,  who  were  gathering  for 
the  burial  of  the  famous  man  of  their  neighborhood, 
grouped  themselves  about  the  lawn  which  had  long 
since  sunk  to  the  uses  of  a  pasture  lot.  Singly  or  by 
twos  and  threes  they  stole  up  the  steps  and  across  the 
wide  porch  to  the  open  door.  On  the  right  of  the 
long  hall  another  door  stood  open,  and  who  wished 
could  ?nter  the  drawing-room,  with  its  .^lendid  green 
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and  gold  paper,  and  the  wonderful  fireplace  with  the 
Dutch  tiles  that  graphically  depicted  the  story  of 
Jonah  and  the  whale. 

Here  the  general  lay  in  state.  The  slaves  had 
dressed  their  old  master  in  the  uniform  he  had  worn 
as  a  colonel  of  the  continental  line,  but  the  thin  shoul- 
ders of  the  wasted  figure  no  longer  filled  the  buff  and 
blue  coat  The  high-bred  face,  once  proud  and  mas- 
terful no  doubt,  as  became  the  face  of  a  Quintard.  spoke 
of  more  than  age  and  poverty— it  was  infinitely  sor- 
rowful. Yet  there  was  something  harsh  and  unfor- 
giving in  the  lines  death  had  fixed  there,  which  might 
have  been  taken  as  the  visible  impress  of  that  mystery, 
the  bitterness  of  which  had  misshaped  the  dead  man's 
nature;  but  the  resolute  lips  had  closed  for  ever  on  their 
secret,  and  the  broken  spirit  had  gone  pemaps  to  learn 
how  poor  a  thing  its  pride  had  been. 

Thoug*  he  had  lived  continuously  at  the  Barony  for 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century,  there  was  none  among 
his  neighbors  who  could  say  he  had  looked  on  that 
thm,  aquiline  face  in  all  that  time.  Yet  they  had  known 
much  of  him,  for  tt'e  gossip  of  the  slaves,  who  had 
been  his  only  friends  in  those  years  he  had  chosen  to 
deny  himself  to  other  friends,  had  gora  far  and  wide 
over  the  county. 

That  notable  man  of  business,  Jonathan  Crenshaw— 
and  this  superiority  was  especially  evident  when  the 
business  chanced  to  be  his  own— was  closeted  in  the 
library  with  a  stranger  to  whom  rumor  fixed  the  name 
of  Bladen,  supposing  him  to  be  the  legal  representa- 
tive of  certain  remote  connections  of  the  old  general's. 
Crenshaw  sat  before  the  flat-topped  mahogany  desk 
in  the  center  of  the  room  with  several  well-thumbed 
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account-books  open  before  him.  Bladen,  in  riding 
dress,  stood  by  the  window. 

"I  suppose  you  will  buy  in  the  property  when  it 
comes  up  for  sale  ?"  the  latter  was  saying. 

Mr.  Crenshaw  had  already  made  it  plain  that  Gen- 
eral Quintard's  creditors  would  have  lean  pickings  at 
the  Barony,  inti-nating  that  he  himself  was  the  chiefest 
of  these  and  the  one  to  suffer  most  grievously  in 
pocket.  Further  than  this,  Mr.  Bladen  saw  tliat  the 
old  house  was  a  ruin,  scarcely  habitable,  and  that  the 
thin  acres,  though  they  were  many  and  a  royal  grant, 
were  of  the  slightest  value.  Crenshaw  nodded  his 
acquiescence  to  the  lawyer's  conjecture  touching  the 
ultimate  fate  of  the  Barony. 

"I  reckon,  sir,  I'll  want  to  protect  myself,  but  if 
there  are  any  of  his  own  kin  who  have  a  fancy  fo'  the 
place  I'll  put  no  obstacle  in  fiieir  way." 

"Who  are  the  other  creditors?"  asked  Bladen. 

"There  ain't  none,  sir;  they  just  got  tired  waiting 
on  him,  and  when  they  began  to  sue  and  get  judgment 
the  old  general  would  send  me  word  to  settle  with 
them,  and  their  claims  passed  into  my  hands.  I  was 
in  too  deep  to  draw  out.  But  for  the  last  ten  years  his 
dealings  were  all  with  me;  I  furnished  the  supplies  for 
the  place  here.  It  didn't  amount  to  much,  as  there  was 
only  him  and  the  darkies,  and  the  account  ran  on  from 
year  to  year." 

"He  lived  entirely  alone,  saw  no  one,  I  understand," 
said  Bladen. 

"Alone  with  his  two  or  three  old  slaves — yes,  sir. 
He  wouldn't  even  see  me;  Joe,  his  old  niggc,  would 
fetch  orders  for  this  or  tliat.  Once  or  twice  I  rode  out 
to  see  him,  bit  I  wa'n't  even  allowed  inside  that  door; 
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buswess  relations.  tZ  „,,  "*  *°  ''""«««=  ou 
f  «hen  you  consider  tLaTi  TT  .'*'°"^  *^"''  ^«'"' 
ft«m  over  his  head  and  the  1^  '^'  *°"  ^^^  '«» 
Oh,  well.  I  just  put  "'';''«'  'an'     -om  under  his  feet! 

-«»  a  brief  Ue,tl^LfS::„Ih  '"■''"''"«^-"  ^S^ 
'«Jcon,  sir,  if  you  know  a„v.v  '^  'P°'«=  "gain.  "I 
^^'^'s  private  affairs  "^"Sl"!  ^'""*  ^^^  °'<J  e«- 
that  point?"  he  obae:^ed"Lt^° '"■*** '^"^"^ 
He  had  hoped  that  Bladen  UlT*  '"'''^'"  ««-«*• 
for  certainty  i,  ^^^^      ^  C  ^'^"  "P  *«  "-ystery, 

that  had  cost  the  general  hk  "^  '""''^^  tragedy 

years  and  „ore  ha^e  ^S""  «^  -d  for  twenty" 
faces  of  his  friends  had  becom  '  "T'"'*'  ""  *at  the 
g^„.  "a«J  become  as  the  faces  of  stran- 

Pnv^e  t[o j  '^Z  "e^efr  ^•"^'  Q"""*-^'^ 
chents.  who  are  distal .!"  ""acquainted  with  mv 
«;ey  live  in  South  Cari'Tw"'  ""  "^^^«'  ^^ 
to  represent  them  in  theTvent  ofT'  ^"'"''^  ^^'^««=ted 
after  their  interests  "  °^  *"'  ''<="*  and  to  look 

spicuous  man  in  tht  •pa^S^"'"'^'''   ^^^  «  - 
before  my  time,  Mr  CrenTv,    ^  "''''  '^°'  *at  was 
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ager  then  fo'  the  general— that  was  nearly  forty  years 
ago.  There  was  life  here  then,  sir;  the  place  was  alive 
with  niggers  and  the  house  full  of  guests  from  one 
months  end  to  another."  He  dnunmed  on  the  desk- 
top.   "Who'd  a  thought  it  wa'n't  to  last  for  ei  tI" 

"And  what  became  of  the  daughter  who  married 
Turberville?" 

"Died  years  ago."  said  Crenshaw.    "She  was  here 
the  last     me  about  thirty  years  back.     It  wa'n't  so 
easy  to  get  about  in  those  days,  no  roads  to  speak  of 
and  no  stages,  and  besides,  the  old  general  wa'n't 
much  here  nohow ;  her  going  away  had  sort  of  broken 
up  his  home,  I  reckon.  Then  the  place  stood  empty  fo' 
a  few  years,  most  of  the  slaves  were  sold  off,  and  the 
fields  began  to  grow  up.    No  one  rightly  knew,  but 
the  general  was  supposed  to  be  traveling  up  yonder  in 
the  Noth,  sir.    As  I  say,  things  ran  along  this  way 
quite  a  while,  and  then  erne  morning  when  I  went  to 
my  store  my  clerk  says,  'There's  an  old  white-head.,: 
nigger  been  waiting  round  here  fo'  a  word  with  you. 
Mr.  ^renshaw.'   It  was  Joe.  the  general's  body  servant, 
and  when  I'd  shook  hands  with  him  I  said,  'When's 
the  master  expected  back?'    You  see,  I  thought  Toe 
had  been  sent  on  ahead  to  open  the  house,  but  he  says. 
General  Quintard's  at  the  Barony  now,'  and  then  he 
says.    The  general's  compliments,  sir,  and  will  you 
see  that  this  order  is  filled?'    Well,  Mr.  Bladen,  I  and 
my  father  had  factored  the  Barony  fo'  fifteen  years 
and  upward,  but  that  was  the  first  time  the  supplies  fo' 
the  general's  table  had  ever  been  toted  here  in  a  meal 
sack  I 

"I  rode  out  that  very  afternoon,  but  Joe,   who 
was  one  of  your  mannerly  niggers,  met  me  at  the 
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door  and  says,  'Mr.  Qenshaw,  the  general  appreciates 
this  courtesy,  but  regrets  that  he  is  unable  to  see  you," 
sir.'    After  that  it  wa'n't  long  in  getting  about  that 
the  general  was  a  changed  man.    Other  fcrfks  came 
here  to  welcome  him  back  and  he  refused  to  see  them, 
but  the  reason  of  it  we  never  learned.    Joe,  who  prob- 
ably knew,  was  one  of  your  close  niggers;  there  was 
no  getting  anything  out  of  him ;  you  could  talk  with 
that  darky  by  the  hour,  sir,  and  he  left  you  feeling 
emptier  than  if  he'd  kept  his  mouth  shut." 
They  were  interrupted  by  a  knock  at  the  door. 
"Come  in,"  said  Crenshaw,  a  trifle  impatiently,  and 
in  response  to  his  bidding  the  door  opened  and  a  small 
boy  entered  the  room  dragging  after  him  a  long  rifle. 
Suddenly  overcome  by  a  speechless  shyness,  he  paused 
on  the  threshold  to  stare  with  round,  wondering  eyes 
at  the  two  men.    "Well,  sonny,  what  do  you  want?" 
asked  Mr.  Crenshaw  indulgently. 

The  boy  opened  his  mouth,  but  his  courage  failed 
him,  and  with  his  courage  went  the  words  he  would 
have  spoken. 
"Who  is  this?"  asked  Bladen. 
"I'll  tell  you  presently,"  said  Crenshaw.     "Cwne, 
speak  up,  sonny,  what  do  you  want?" 

"Please,  sir,  I  want  this  here  old  spo'tin'  rifle,"  said 
the  child.    "Please,  sir,  I  want  to  keep  it,"  he  added. 

"Well,  you  run  along  on  out  of  here  with  your  old 
spo'tin'  rifle!"  said  Crenshaw  good-naturedly. 
"Please,  sir,  am  I  to  keep  it?" 
"Yes,  I  reckon  you  may  keep  it— least  I've  no  ob- 
jection."   Crenshaw  glanced  at  Bladen. 
_  "Oh,  by  all  means,"  said  the  latter.    Spasms  of  de- 
light shook  the  small  figure,  and  with  a  murmur  that 
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was  meant  for  thanks  he  backed  from  the  room,  clos- 
ing the  door.    Bladen  glanced  inquiringly  at  Crenshaw. 
"You  want  to  know  about  him,  sir?    Well,  that's 
Hannibal  Wayne  Haiard." 
"Hannibal  Wayne  Hazard?"  repeated  BUden. 
"Yes,  sir;  the  general  was  the  authority  on  that 
point,  but  who  Hannibal  Wayne  Hazard  is  and  how 
he  happens  to  be  at  the  Barony  is  another  mystery- 
just  wait  a  minute,  sir—"  and  quitting  his  chair  Mr. 
Crtn'Hw  hurried  from  the  room  to  return  almost 
immediately  with  a  tall  countryman.     "Mr.  Bladen, 
this  is  Bob  Yancy.    Bob,  the  gentleman  wants  to  hear 
about  the  woman  and  the  child;  that's  your  story." 

"Howdy,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Yancy.  He  appeared  to  medi- 
tate on  the  mental  effort  that  was  required  of  him, 
then  he  took  a  long  breath.  "It  was  this  a-ways— " 
he  began  with  a  soft  drawl,  and  then  paused.  "You 
give  me  the  dates,  Mr.  Jrfin,  fo'  I  disremember." 

"It  was  four  year  ago  come  next  Christmas,"  said 
Crenshaw. 

"Old  Christmas,"  corrected  Mr.  Yancy.  "Our 
folks  always  kept  the  old  Christmas  like  it  was  befo' 
they  done  mussed  up  the  calendar.  I'm  agin  all 
changes,"  added  Mr.  Yancy. 

"He  means  the  fo'teenth  of  December,"  explained 
Mr.  Crenshaw. 

"Not  wishin'  to  dispute  your  word,  Mr.  J(An,  I 
mean  Christmas,"  objected  Yancy. 

"Oh,  very  well,  he  means  Christmas  then!"  said 
CrenAaw. 

"The  evening  befo',  it  was,  and  I'd  gone  to  Fayette- 
ville  to  get  my  Christmas  fixin's ;  there  was  right  much 
rain  and  some  snow  falling."  Mr.  Yancy's  guiding  light 
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was  clearly  accuracy.   "Just  at  sundown  I  hooked  up 
that  blind  mule  of  mine  to  the  cart  and  started  fo'  home. 
As  I  got  shut  of  the  town  the  stage  come  in  and 
I  seen  one  passenger,  a  woman.    Now  that  mule  is 
slow,  Mr.  Jrfin ;  I'm  free  to  say  there  are  faster  mules, 
but  a  set  of  harness  never  went  acrost  the  bock  of 
a  slower  critter  than  that  one  of  mine."    Yancy,  who 
thus  far  had  addressed  himself  to  Mr.  Crenshaw, 
now  turned  to  Bladen.    "That  mule,  sir,  sees  good 
with  his  right  eye,  but  it's  got  a  gait  like  it  was  look- 
ing fo'  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road  and  wondering 
what  in  thunderatjon  had  got  into  it  that  it  was  acrost 
the  way ;  mules  are  gifted  with  some  sense,  but  miriity 
little  judgment." 
''Never  mind  the  mule.  Bob,"  said  Crenshaw. 
"If  I  cau't  make  the  gentleman  believe  in  the  ever- 
lasting slowness  of  that  mule  of  mine,  my  story  ain't 
worth  a  hill  of  beans,"  said  Yancy. 

"The  extraordinary  slowness  of  the  mule  is  accepted 
without  question,  Mr.  Yancy,"  said  Bladen. 

"I'm  obliged  to  you,"  rejoined  Yancy,  and  for  a 
brief  moment  he  appeared  to  commune  with  himself, 
then  he  continued.  "A  mile  out  of  town  I  heard  some 
one  sloshing  through  the  rain  after  me;  it  was  dark 
by  that  time  and  I  couldn't  see  who  it  was,  so  I  pulled 
up  and  waited,  and  then  I  made  out  it  was  a  worn  t. 
She  spoke  when  she  vras  alongside  the  cart  and  says, 
'Can  you  drive  me  on  to  the  Barony?'  and  it  came  to 
me  it  was  the  same  woman  I'd  seen  leave  the  stage. 
When  I  got  down  to  help  her  into  the  cart  I  saw  she 
was  toting  a  child  in  her  aims." 

"What  did  the  woman  look  like.  Bob?"  said  Cren- 
shaw, 
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"She  wa'n't  exactly  old  and  she  wa'n't  young  by 
no  maimer  of  means;  I  remember  saying  to  myself, 
that  child  ain't  yo's,  whose  ever  it  is.  Well,  sir,  I 
was  willing  enough  to  talk,  but  she  wa'n't,  she  hardly 
spoke  until  we  came  to  the  red  gate,  when  she  says, 
'Stop,  if  you  please,  I'll  walk  the  rest  of  the  way.' 
Mind  you,  she'd  known  without  a  word  from  me  we 
were  at  the  Barony.  She  give  me  a  dolla»,  and  the 
last  I  seen  of  her  she  was  hurrying  through  the  rain 
toting  the  child  in  her  arms." 

Mr.  Crenshaw  took  up  the  narrative. 

"The  niggers  say  the  old  general  almost  had  a  fit 
when  he  saw  her.  Aunt  Alsidia  let  her  into  the  house; 
I  reckon  if  Joe  had  been  alive  she  wouldn't  have  got 
inside  that  door,  spite  of  the  night  I" 

••Vfenj"  said  Bladen. 

"When  morning  come  she  was  gone,  but  the  child 
done  stayed  behind;  we  always  reckoned  the  lady 
walked  back  to  Fayetteville  sometime  befo'  day  and 
took  the  stage.  I've  heard  Aunt  Alsidia  tell  as  how 
Ae  old  general  said  that  morning,  pale  and  shaking 
like,  •You'U  find  a  boy  asleep  in  the  red  room;  he's  to 
^  fed  and  cared  fo',  but  keep  him  out  of  my  sight. 
His  name  is  Hannibal  Wayne  Hazard.'  That  is  all 
the  general  ever  said  on  the  matter.  He  never  would 
see  the  boy,  never  asked  after  him  even,  and  the  boy 
lived  in  the  back  of  the  house,  with  the  niggers  to  look 
after  him.  Now,  sir,  you  know  as  much  as  we  know, 
which  is  just  next  do«-  to  nothing." 

The  old  general  was  borne  across  what  had  once 
h«en  the  west  lawn  to  his  resting-place  in  the  neg- 
lected acre  where  the  dead  and  gone  of  his  race  lay. 
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and  the  record  of  the  family  was  complete,  as  far  at 
any  man  knew.  Crenshaw  watched  the  grave  take 
•hape  with  a  melancholy  for  which  he  found  no  words, 
yet  If  words  could  have  come  from  the  mist  of  ideas 
in  which  his  mind  groped  vaguely  he  would  h.%ve  said 
that  for  themselves  the  deeds  of  the  Quintards  had 
been  given  the  touch  of  finality,  and  that  whether  for 
good  or  for  evil,  the  consequences,  like  the  ripple  which 
rises  from  the  surface  of  placid  waters  when  a  stone 
IS  dropped,  still  survived  somewhere  in  the  world. 

The  curious  and  the  idle  drifted  back  to  the  great 
iiouse ;  :hen  the  memory  of  their  own  affairs.not  urgent, 
generally  speaking,  but  still  of  some  casual  interest, 
took  them  down  the  disused  carriage-way  to  the  red 
^te  and  so  off  into  the  heat  of  the  summer  day.    Cren- 
ahaw-s  wagon,  driven  by  Crenshaw's  man,  vanished  in 
a  cloud  of  gray  dust  with  the  two  old  slaves.  Aunt 
Alsidia  and  Uncle  Ben,  who  were  being  taken  to  the 
Croishaw  place  to  be  cared  for  pending  the  settlement 
of  the  Quintard  estate.     Bladen  parted  from  Ci-»i- 
shaw  with  expressions  of  plea.^ure  at  having  had  the 
opportunity  of  making  his  acquaintance,  and  further 
dehvered  himself  of  the  civil  wish  that  they  might 
soon  meet  again.     Then  Crenshaw,  assisted  by  Bob 
Yancy,  proceeded  to  secure  the  great  house  against 
mtrusion. 

"I  make  it  a  p"nt  to  always  stay  and  see  the  plumb 
finish  of  a  thing,"  explained  Yancy.  "Otherwise  you're 
frequently  put  out  by  hearing  of  what  happened  after 
you  left;  I  can  stand  anything  but  disapp'intment  of 
that  kind. 

They  passed  from  roan  to  room  securing  doors  and 
wmdows,  and  at  kst  stepped  out  upon  the  back  porch. 
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"Hullo  1"  said  Yancy,  pointing. 

There  on  a  bench  by  the  kitchen  door  was  a  small 
figure.  It  was  Hannibal  Wayne  Hazard  asleep,  with 
his  old  spo'tin'  rifle  across  his  knees.  His  very  exist- 
ence had  been  forgotten. 

"Well,  I  declare  to  goodness  I"  said  Crenshaw. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him,  Mr.  Jc*n?" 

This  question  nettled  Crenshaw. 

"I  don't  know  as  that  is  any  particular  affair  of 
mine,"  he  said.  Now,  Mr.  Crenshaw,  though  an  ex- 
cellent man  of  business,  with  an  unblinking  eye  on 
number  one,  was  kindly,  on  the  whole,  but  there  was  a 
Mrs.  Crenshaw,  to  whom  he  rendered  a  strict  account 
of  all  his  deeds,  and  that  sacred  institution,  the  home, 
was  only  a  tolerable  haven  when  these  deeds  were 
nicely  calculated  to  fit  with  the  lady's  exactions.  Espe- 
cially was  he  aware  that  Mrs.  Crenshaw  was  averse 
to  children  as  being  inimical  to  cleanliness  and  order, 
oppressive  virtues  that  drove  Crenshaw  himself  in  his 
lours  of  leisure  to  the  woodshed,  where  he  might  spit 
freely. 

"I  reckon  you'd  rather  drop  a  word  with  yo'  missus 
before  you  toted  him  home?"  suggested  Yancy,  who 
knew  something  of  the  nature  of  his  friend's  domestic 
thraldom. 

"A  wcmian  ought  to  be  boss  in  her  own  house,"  said 
Crenshaw. 

"Feelin'  the  truth  of  that,  I've  never  married,  Mr. 
John;  I  do  as  I  please  and  don't  have  to  listen  to  a 
passel  of  opinion.  But  I  was  going  to  say,  what's  to 
hinder  me  from  toting  that  boy  to  my  home?  There 
are  no  calico  petticoats  hanging  up  in  my  closets." 

"And  no  closets  to  hang  'em  in,  I'll  be  bound !"  re- 
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joined  Cmiihaw.    "But  if  you'll  take  the  boy,  Bob. 

you  ihwi't  lose  by  it." 

^^Vancy  rested  a  big  knotted  hand  on  the  boy'.  duMil- 

"Come,  wake  up,  sonny  I  Yo'  Uncle  Bob  is  ready 
fo  to  stnke  out  home,"  he  said.  The  child  roused 
with  a  start  and  stared  iato  the  strange  bearded  face 
that  was  bent  toward  him.  "It's  yo'  Uncle  Bob,"  con- 
tmued  Yancy  m  a  wheedling  tone.  "Are  you  the  little 
nevvy  what  will  help  him  to  hook  up  that  old  blind 
mule  of  hisn  ?    Here,  give  us  the  spo'tin'  rifle  to  tote  I" 

Wease,  sir,  where  is  Aunt  Alsidia?"  asked  the 
cnud. 

Yancy  bahnced  the  rifle  on  his  great  palm  and  his 
eyes  assumed  a  speculative  cast. 

"I  wonder  what's  to  hinder  us  from  loading  this 
old  gun.  and  firmg  this  old  gun.  and  hearing  this  old 
gun  go— bang  I    Eh?" 

The  child's  blue  eyes  grew  wide. 

"Like  the  guns  oflF  in  the  woods?"  he  asked,  in  a 
breathless  whisper. 

"Like  the  guns  a  body  hears  off  in  the  woods,  only 
loudeiwheaps  louder."  said  Yancy.      "You  .*etch  out 
his  plunder.  Mr.  John."  he  added  in  a  lower  tone. 
^Do  It  now.  please,"  the  child  cried,  slipping  oflf  the 

'•I  was  expectin'  fo'  to  hear  you  name  me  Uncle 
Bob,  sonny ;  my  little  newies  get  almost  anything  they 
want  out  of  me  when  they  call  me  that-a-ways." 
Please,  Uncle  Bob,  make  it  go  bangl" 

"Y°"  "me  along,  then,"  and  Mr.  Yancy  moved  off 
in  the  direction  of  his  mule,  the  child  following.  "Pow- 
der s  what  we  want  fo*  to  m.dce  this  old  spo'tin'  rifle 
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Tth?i!!!!^  ^  T^  *•'"  ^'^  •*«■*  'n  •  horn  fl«k 
^.S™?^'""^^^"  H«  •'Station.  inX 
rn  mT.""^'  •"'*  ^  ■»•«•«>  "'«  rifl.  with 
•r?"  biwik  charge.  "Now."  he  «iid.  .hakine  the 
ixmderinto  the  p«.  by  a  .ucceuion  of  i^rt  Up.  1 
^«ech   "K«,etime.  the«  old  piece,  go  off  .^ 

Sir.  ™^  1  ^°"'  ^"^"  ^°'''  ^^y-  ""J  keep  y^ 

^  There  wa.  a  moment  of  delightful  expect«,cy.  and 

cnS23*''.Sf  "",  ^'W  •"<»  on  the  in,tant  the  rifle 

that  old  mule  ot  hian  and  ride  home  with  him  fo'  he', 
going  pret^  .hortly,  you  and  Uncle  Bob  could  do  nth 
much  d,ootin'  with  this  old  rifli."    Mr.  Cren.haw  htl 
^ppeared  with  a  bundle,  which  he  to  Jed  into  the  ^f 

vyT«;e  f^.-^"'  ^  '•"'°"  ^°"  """y  «y  *at  m'y  nev^ 
vy  »  gone  fo  to  pay  me  a  visit  Most  of  hi.  time  will  be 

r.^1  LT*  *''°°.''"'  '''*  ">"  "«* «' » -i  -S 

me^holdm  h,m  so  he  won't  get  kicked  clean  off  his 

Thereafter  beguiling  speech  flowed  steadily  from 
Mr.  Yancy's  bearded  lips,  in  the  midst  of  which  rZ 
bon.  were  established  between  the  mule  and  cart  and 
the  boy  quitted  the  Barony  for  a  new  world 

Do  you  reckon  if  Uncle  Bob  was  to  let  you  vou 
could  drive,  sonny?"  '     '  ^^ 

"Can  she  gallop?"  asked  the  boy. 
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Mr.  Yancy  gave  him  a  hurt  glance. 

"She's  too  much  of  a  lady  to  do  that."  he  said.  "No 
I  low  this  ain't  so  fast  as  running  or  walking,  but  it's 
a  heap  quicker  than  standing  stock-still." 

The  afternoon  sun  waned  as  they  went  deeper  and 
deeper  mto  the  pine  woods,  but  at  last  they  came  to 
their  journey  s  end,  a  widely  scattered  settlement  on  a 
nill  above  a  branch. 

"This,"  said  Mr.  Yancy.  "are  Scratch  Hill,  somiy. 
Why  Scratch  Hill?    Some  say  it's  the  fleas    other 
agin  hold  It's  the  eternal  bother  of  making  I  living 
here,  but  whether  fleas  or  living  you  scratch  fo'  both  " 
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IN  THE  deep  peace  that  rested  like  a  benediction  on 
the  pine-clad  slopes  of  Scratch  Hill  *he  boy  Hanni- 
bal followed  at  Yancy's  heels  as  that  gentleman 
pursued  the  not  arduous  rounds  of  temperate  industry 
which  made  up  his  daily  life,  for  if  Yancy  were  not 
completely  idle  he  was  responsible  for  a  counterfeit 
presentment  of  idleness  having  most  of  the  merits  of 
the  real  article.  He  toiled  casually  in  a  small  corn- 
field and  a  yet  smaller  truck  patch,  but  his  work  always 
began  late,  when  it  began  at  all,  and  he  was  easily  dis- 
suaded from  continuing  it ;  indeed,  his  attitude  toward 
it  seemed  to  challenge  interference. 

in  the  winter,  when  the  weather  conditions  were 
perfectly  adjusted  to  meet  certain  occult  exactions 
he  had  come  to  require,  Yancy  could  be  induced 
to  go  into  the  woods  and  there  labor  with  his  ax. 
But  as  he  pointed  out  to  Hannibal,  a  poor  man's 
capital  was  his  health,  and  he  being  a  poor  man  it  be- 
hooved him  to  have  a  jealous  care  of  himself.  He 
made  use  of  the  dull  days  of  mingled  mist  and  drizzle 
for  hunting,  work  being  clearly  out  of  the  question; 
one  could  get  about  over  the  brown  floor  of  the  forest 
in  silence  then,  and  there  was  no  sun  to  glint  the  brass 
mountings  of  his  rifle.  The  fine  days  he  professed  to 
regard  with  keen  suspicion  as  weather  breeders,  when 
it  was  imprudent  to  go  far  from  home,  especially  in 
IS 
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years  had  been  the  scene  of  all  his  gainful  industry 
and  where  he  seemed  to  think  nature  Veady  to  assum^' 
her  most  s.mster  aspect.  Again  in  the  early  spring 
when  the  young  oak  leaves  were  the  size  of  sqS 

shir'  ?'  f ■P'^"^'""  "^^  calling  as  rebt 
shadows  struck  through  the  pine  woods,  the  Teeds  of 
h  s  con,  ground  battled  with  his  desire  to  fish  In  ^ 
such  crises  of  the  soul  Mr.  Yancy  was  fairlv  «7 
qmshed  before  the  struggle  began;  buH  tt  Ll^s' 
act.v,t.es  were  perfecUy  ordered  to  yield  the  W 
return  m  contentment.  ^*' 

The  Ban.„y  had  been  offered  for  sale  and  bought 
n  by  Crenshaw  for  eleven  thousand  dollars  this^fal 

the  amount  of  his  rlaJm     c •      ^'"i  '"'*  "^wg 

solrf  rt.    I    :    •      ,  ^°'"^  *"^  ™on'hs  later  he 

sold  the  plantation  for  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  N* 
thamel  Ferris,  of  Currituck  County.  *°  ^*" 

Cr  JS™^L:r  °"  '"^'  '*' ""'  «^'  '^•" 

™au  esteem.  Their  intimacy  was  of  fong  standine 
t  £  T'"'^^K  ?°f^  '^"^  ''"''  *'  Crenshaws  coming 
levd     mT  Cr  "Ih  r^^«°'!-''^''  -  the  same  so:ra! 

carry  him  where  ,t  would,  which  was  steadily  away 
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from  that  tempered  prosperity  his  family  had  once 
boasted  as  members  of  the  land-owning  and  slave- 
holding  class. 

"I  mean  there's  money  in  the  place  fo'  Ferris," 
Crenshaw  e"plained. 

"I  reckon  yo're  right,  Mr.  Jdm;  the  old  general 
used  to  spend  a  heap  on  the  Barony  and  we  all  know 
he  never  got  a  cent  back,  so  I  reckon  the  money's  there 
yet." 

"Bladen's  got  an  answer  from  them  South  Caro- 
lina Quintards,  and  they  don't  know  nothing  about  the 
boy,"  said  Crenshaw,  changing  the  subject.  "So  you 
can  rest  easy.  Bob;  they  ain't  going  to  want  him." 

"Well,  sir,  that  surely  is  a  passel  of  comfort  to  me. 
I  find  I  got  all  the  instincts  of  a  father  without  having 
had  none  of  the  instincts  of  a  husband." 

A  richer,  deeper  realization  of  his  joy  came  to 
Yancy  when  he  had  turned  his  back  on  Balaam's  Cross 
Roads  and  set  out  for  home  through  the  fragrant 
silence  of  the  pine  woods.  His  probable  part  in  the 
young  life  •■hance  liad  placed  in  his  keeping  was  a 
glorious  thing  to  the  man.  He  had  not  cared  to  specu- 
late on  the  future;  he  had  believed  that  friends  or 
kindred  must  sooner  or  later  claim  Hannibal,  but  now 
he  felt  wonderfully  secure  in  Crenshaw's  opinion  that 
this  was  not  to  be. 

Just  beyond  the  Barony,  which  was  midway  between 
Balaam's  and  the  Hill,  down  the  long  stretch  of  sandy 
road  he  saw  two  mounted  figures,  then  as  they  drew 
nearer  he  caught  the  flutter  of  skirts  and  recognized 
one  of  the  horsewomen.  It  was  Mrs.  Ferris,  wife  of 
the  Barony's  new  owner.  She  reined  in  her  horse 
abreast  of  his  cart. 
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"Aren't  you  Mr.  Yancy?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  ma'am,  that's  me— Bob  Yancy."  He  regarded 
her  with  large  gray  eyes  that  were  frankly  approving 
in  their  expression,  for  she  was  more  than  commonly 
agreeable  to  look  upon. 

"I  am  Mrs.  Ferris,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  make 
your  acquaintance." 

"The  same  here,"  murmured  Yancy  with  winning 
civility. 

Mrs.  Ferris'  companion  leaned  forward,  her  face 
averted,  and  stroked  her  horse's  neck  with  gloved 
hand. 

"This  is  my  friend,  Miss  Betty  Malroy." 

"Glad  to  know  you,  ma'am,"  said  Yancy. 

Miss  Malroy  faced  him,  smiling.  She,  too,  was 
very  good  to  look  upon,  indeed  she  was  quite  radiant 
with  youth  and  beauty. 

"We  are  just  returning  from  Scratch  Hill— I  think 
that  is  what  you  call  it?"  said  Mrs.  Ferris. 

"So  we  do,"  agreed  Yancy. 

"And  the  dear  little  boy  we  met  is  your  nephew,  is 
he  not,  Mr.  Yancy?"    It  was  Betty  Malroy  who  spoke. 

"In  a  manner  he  is  and  in  a  manner  he  ain't,"  ex- 
plained Yancy,  somewhat  enigmatically. 

"There  are  quite  a  number  of  children  at  Scratch 
Hill  ?"  suggested  Mrs.  Ferris. 

"Yes,  ma'am,  so  there  are;  a  body  would  naturally 
notice  that." 

"And  no  school— not  a  church  even!"  continued 
Mrs.  Ferris  in  a  grieved  tone. 

"Never  has  been,"  rejoined  Yancy  cheerfully.  He 
seemed  to  champion  the  absence  of  churches  and 
schools  on  the  score  of  long  usage. 
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"But  what  do  the  people  do  when  they  want  to  go 
to  church  ?"  questioned  Mrs.  Ferris. 

"Never  having  heard  that  any  of  'em  wanted  to  go 
I  can't  say  just  offhand,  but  don't  you  fret  none  about 
that,  ma'am ;  there  are  churches ;  one's  up  at  the  Forks, 
and  there's  another  at  Balaam's  Cross  Roads." 

"But  that's  ten  miles  from  Scratch  Hill,  isn't  it?" 

"It's  all  of  that,"  said  Yancy.  He  sensed  it  that  the 
lady  before  him  was  a  person  of  much  force  and 
energy,  capable  even  of  reckless  innovation.  Mr. 
Yancy  himself  was  innately  conservative ;  his  religious 
inspiration  had  been  drawn  from  the  Forks  and  Ba- 
laam's Cross  Roads.  It  had  seemed  to  answer  very 
well.    Mrs.  Ferris  fixed  his  wavering  glance. 

"Don't  you  think  it  is  too  bad,  Mr.  Yancy,  the  way 
those  children  have  been  neglected?  There  is  nothing 
for  them  but  to  run  wild." 

"Well,  I  seen  some  right  good  children  fetched  up 
that-a-ways — smart,  too.  You  see,  ma'am,  there's  a 
heap  a  child  can  just  naturally  pick  up  of  himself." 

"Ohl"  and  the  monosyllable  was  uttered  rather 
weakly.  Mr.  Yancy's  name  had  been  given  her  as 
that  of  a  resident  of  weight  and  influence  in  the  classic 
region  of  Scratch  Hill.  Miss  Malroy  came  to  her 
friend's  rescue. 

"Mrs.  Ferris  thinks  the  children  should  have  a 
chance  to  learn  at  home.  P''  .r  little  tots  I — ^they  can't 
walk  ten  or  fifteen  miles  to  Sunday-school,  now  can 
they,  Mr.  Yancy?" 

"Bless  yo'  heart,  they  won't  try  to  I"  said  Yancy 
reassuringly.  "Sunday's  a  day  of  rest  at  Scratch  Hill. 
So  are  most  of  the  other  days  of  the  week,  but  we  all 
aspire  to  take  just  a  little  mo'  rest  on  Sunday  than  any 
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other  day.    Sometimes  we  ain't  able  to,  but  that's  our 
Bim, 

"Do  you  know  the  old  deserted  cabin  by  the  bie 
pine ?-the  Blount  place ?"  asked  Mrs.  Fenis. 
Yes,  ma'am,  I  know  it." 

rw\l  ^  *?"^  1"  ''*''*  Sunday-school  there  for  those 

help  ,t_I  should  feel  guilty,  quite  guiltyl  Now  won't 
you  le  your  httle  nephew  come?  Perhaps  they'll  not 
find  ,t  so  very  terrible,  after  all."    From  which  Mr. 

l^TLTT  "^  '""f  *'""  '^^  '"^'"^«''  it'  "kepticism 
Jiad  rested  as  a  mantle  on  Scratch  Hill. 

"Every  one  said  we  would  better  talk  with  you.  Mr 

Yancy  and  we  were  ho.>ing  to  meet  you  as  we  ca.i,e 

along,    supplemented  M.,s  Malroy,  and  her  words  of 

flattery  were  wafted  to  him  with  so  sweet  a  smile  that 

Yancy  mstantly  capitulated. 

2Z^'^T  ^°""^"  ^^  ''°""'  °"  '"y  n^vvy,"  he  said, 
of  r'"«'  T^"*  ^"'"'''  ""'•  '"  ""^  w»»i"S  light 
h.m  at  the  log  shed,  which  served  as  a  bam. 
nnM.  R  7°""""  '''"'"' '"''"  entertaining  visitors  while 
.W  wh=^  r  "'  ^ay,'' observed  Yancy.  and  remember- 
Z^^.^T'^'T  ^"^  '°^^  J-™'  he  r«ted  his  big 
hand  on  the  boy's  head  with  a  special  tenderness.       ^ 

fie  di    said  the  boy    "May  I  go?_Oh,  Uncle  Bob, 
will  you  please  take  me  ?" 
;;When's  this  here  school  going  to  begin,  anyhow?" 
To-tnorrow  at  four  o'clock,  she  said.  Uncle  Bob." 

vn,.M  L',f  ''""''  '^''^'  "'"''  "•''?    Well.  I  expected 
you  d  be  hoppmg  around  on  one  leg  when  you  named 
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it  to  me.    You  wait  until  Sunday  and  see  what  I  do 
fo'  my  newy,"  said  Yancy. 

He  was  as  good  a:,  his  implied  promise,  but  the  day 
began  discouragingly  with  an  extra  and,  as  it  seemed 
to  Hannibal,  an  unnecessary  amount  of  soap  and  water. 
"You  owe  it  to  yo'self  to  show  a  clean  skin  in  the 
house  of  worship.  Just  suppose  one  of  them  nice 
ladies  was  to  cast  her  eye  back  of  yo'  ears  I  She'd  surely 
be  put  out  to  name  it  offhand  whether  you  was  black 
or  white.  I  reckon  I'll  have  to  barber  you  some,  too, 
with  the  shears." 

"What's  school  like,  Uncle  Bob?"  asked  Hannibal, 
twisting  and  squirming  under  the  big  resolute  hands  of 
the  man. 
"I  can't  just  say  what  it's  like." 
"Why,  didn't  you  ever  go  to  school.  Uncle  Bob?" 
"Didn't  I  ever  go  to  school  I    Where  do  you  reckon 
I  got  my  education,  anyhow?    I  went  to  school  several 
times  in  my  young  days." 
"On  a  Sunday,  like  this  ?" 
"No,  the  school  I  tackled  was  on  a  week-day." 
"Was  it  hard  ?"  asked  Hannibal,  who  was  beginning 
to  cherish  secret  misgivings;  for  surely  all  this  soap 
and  water  must  have  some  sinister  portent  I 

"Well,  some  learn  easier  than  others.  I  learned 
middling  easy— it  didn't  take  me  long— and  when  I 
felt  I  knowed  enough  I  just  naturally  quit  and  went 
on  about  my  business." 
"But  what  did  you  learn  ?"  insisted  the  hny. 
"You-all  wouldn't  know  if  I  told  you,  because  you- 
all  ain't  ever  been  to  school  yo'self.  When  you've  had 
yo'  education  we'll  talk  over  what  I  learned— it  mostly 
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come  out  of  a  book."    He  hoped  his  general  statement 
would  satisfy  Hannibal,  but  it  failed  to  do  so 

."^f '"  '  ^^'^'  ""*='*=  ^^^"  •>«  demanded. 
Well,  whatever  a  body  don't  know  naturaUy  he 
gets  out  of  a  book.  I  reckon  the  way  you  twist,  Newy, 
mebby  you  d  admire  fo'  to  bse  an  ear  1"  and  Mr.  Yanqr 
refused  further  to  discuss  the  knowledge  he  bad  Kar- 
nered  m  his  youth. 

Hannibal  and  Yancy  were  the  first  to  arrive  at  the 
deserted  cabin  in  the  old  field  that  afternoon.  They 
found  the  place  had  been  recently  cleaned  and  swept, 
while  about  the  wall  was  ranged  a  row  of  benches; 
there  was  also  a  table  and  two  chairs.  Yancy  inspected 
the  premises  with  the  eye  of  mature  experience. 

Yes  It  surely  is  a  school ;  any  one  with  an  education 
would  know  that.  Just  lookl-ain't  you  glad  yo' 
Uncle  Bob  slicked  you  up  some,  now  you  see  what 
then  ladies  has  done  fo'  to  make  this  place  tidy?" 

Shy  children  frcwi  the  pine  woods,  big  brothers  with 
little  sisters  and  big  sisters  with  little  brothers,  drifted 
out  of  the  encircling  forest.  Coincident  with  the  ar- 
rival of  the  last  of  these  stragglers  Mrs.  Ferris  and 
Miss  Malroy  appeared,  attended  by  a  colored  groom. 

It  was  so  good  of  you  to  come,  Mr.  Yancy  I  The 
children  won't  feel  so  shy  with  you  here,"  said  Mrs 
Ferns  warmly,  as  Yancy  assisted  her  to  dismount,  an 
act  of  courtesy  that  called  for  his  finest  courage. 

Mrs.  Ferris'  missionary  spirit  manifested  itself 
agreeably  enough  on  the  whole.  When  she  had  ranged 
her  flock  in  a  solemn-faced  row  on  the  benches,  she 
began  by  explaining  why  Sunday  was  set  apart  for  a 
day  of  rest,  touching  but  lightly  on  its  deeper  sig- 
nificance as  a  day  of  worship  as  well;  then  she  read 
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certain  chapters  {toiti  thr  Bible,  finishing  with  the 
story  of  David,  a  narrative  that  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  Yancy,  comfortabV  seated  in  the  doorway, 

"Can't  you  tell  the  chiMren  a  story,  Mr.  Yancy? 
Something  about  thiir  own  neighborhood  I  think 
would  be  nice,  something  with  a  moral,"  the  pleasant 
earnest  voice  of  Mrs.  Ferris  roused  the  Scratch  Hiller 
from  his  meditations. 

"Yes,  ma'am,  I  reckon  I  can  tell  'em  a  story."  He 
stood  up,  filling  the  doorway  with  his  bulk.  "I  can  tell 
you-all  a  story  about  this  here  house,"  he  said,  address- 
ing himself  to  the  children.  He  smiled  happily.  "You- 
all  don't  need  to  look  so  solemn,  a  body  ain't  going  to 
snap  at  you  I  This  house  are  the  old  Blount  cabin,  but 
the  Blounts  done  moved  away  from  it  years  and  years 
ago.  They're  down  Fayetteville  way  now.  There 
was  a  passel  of  'em  and  they  was  about  as  common  a 
lot  of  white  folks  as  you'd  find  anywhere ;  I  know,  be- 
cause I  come  to  a  dance  here  once  and  Dave  Blount 
called  me  a  liar  right  ui  this  very  room."  He  paused, 
that  this  impressive  fact  might  disseminate  itself.  Han- 
nibal slid  forward  in  his  seat,  his  earnest  little  face 
bent  00  Yancy. 

"Why  did  he  call  you  a  liar,  Uncle  Bob?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"Well,  I  scarcely  know,  Newy,  but  that's  what  he 
done,  and  he  stuck  some  wcn-ds  in  front  of  it  that  ain't 
fitten  I  should  repeat." 

Miss  Malroy's  cheeks  had  become  very  red,  and  Mrs. 
Ferris  refused  to  meet  her  eye,  while  the  children  were 
in  a  flutter  of  pleased  expectancy.  They  felt  the  wholly 
contemporary  interest  of  Yancy's  story ;  he  was  dealing 
with  forms  of  speech  which  prevailed  and  were  usually 
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provocadve  of  consequence,  more  or  less  serious.    He 
gave  them  a  wide,  sunny  smile. 

home.      At  this  surprising  turn  in  the  narrative  the 

B«w". '"''^  »"*-  <'"K"»t.  and  Mrs.  FerSs  sJt 

acr2^i''the'fi";?T'  ?'""%  "^"'  •""•^'  ^  ^''-''  «>" 
acrws  the  fie  ds  fo'  home.  I  didn't  wish  to  hear  no  mo' 

mv  „M  r.?'"^  °'  '*"'•    ^'""  I  got  home  I  found 
You  come  away  early,  son.'    I  told  him  what  Dave 
Blount  had  called  me  and  he  says.  'You  acted  lik7l 
g«n«ema„,  Bob.  with  all  them  womenfolks  about' '• 

V,n;°"  u  "  "  "V  ^^  ""^  ""^'We  father.  Mr. 
Yancy  Ho  .  much  better  than  if-"  began  Mrs  Fer- 
ns, who  feared  that  the  moral  might  elude  him. 

Yes,  ma  an.  but  along  about  day  he  come  into  the 

B„L!»  '  }  ^"^  *'"P'"»  '^  ^y  t°  >"«.  'Sun-up. 
^^       J°  ^°"  '°  '"'"'  ""  y°'  P»"t«  '^d  go  back 

frw'"    M    'p'  *'"  °*^'  ^-"«  »  smaclflnX 
jaw.        Mrs.  Ferns  moved  uneasily  i„  her  chair.    "I 
dressed  and  come  here,  but  when  I  asked  fo'  Dave  he 
wouldn't  step  outside,  so  I  just  lost  patience  with  hi! 
foohshness  and  took  a  crack  at  him  standing  where  I'm 
stondmg  now.  but  he  ducked  and  you  «n  still  se^ 
ma  am  -turnmg  to  the  embarrassed  Mrs.  Ferri*-! 
where  my  knuckles  made  a  dint  in  the  door-jamb     I 
got  him  the  next  lick,  though  1" 
Mr.  Yancy's  moral  tale  had  reached  its  conclusion: 
Z^T  T  l"'  '"™  "*  ^'^  «'«'"'y  °f  h«  prowess, 
dints  I   and  Hannibal  slipped  from  his  seat. 

h,„H  V°r  ^''^  ^*"y  ^'^"°y  laughing.    She  cap- 
tured the  boy  and  drew  him  down  beside  her  oa  a 
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corner  of  her  chair.  "I  am  sure  you  don't  want  to  see 
the  dents — Mr.  Yancy's  story,  children,  is  to  teach  us 
how  important  it  is  to  guard  our  words — and  not  give 
way  to  hasty  speech — " 

"Betty  I"  cried  Mrs.  Ferris  indignantly. 

"Judith,  the  moral  is  as  obvious  as  it  is  necessary." 

Mrs.  Ferris  gave  her  a  reproachful  look  and  turned 
to  the  children. 

"You  will  all  be  here  next  Sunday,  won't  you?— 
and  at  the  same  hour  ?"  she  said,  rising. 

There  was  a  sudden  clatter  of  hoofs  beyond  the  door. 
A  man,  well  dressed  and  well  mounted  had  ridden  into 
the  yard.  As  Mrs.  Ferris  came  from  the  cabin  he 
flung  himself  out  of  the  saddle  and,  hat  in  hand,  ap- 
proached her. 

"I  am  hunting  a  place  called  the  Barony;  can  you 
tell  me  if  I  am  on  the  right  road?"  he  asked.  He  was 
a  man  in  the  early  thirties,  graceful  and  powerful  of 
build,  with  a  handsome  face. 

"It  is  my  husband  you  wish  to  see?  I  am  Mrs. 
Ferris." 

"Then  General  Quintard  is  dead?"  His  tone  was 
one  of  surprise. 

"His  death  occurred  over  a  year  ago,  and  my  hus- 
band now  owns  the  Barony ;  were  you  a  friend  of  the 
general's  ?" 

"No,  Madam ;  he  was  my  father's  friend,  but  I  had 
hoped  to  meet  him."  His  manner  was  adroit  and 
plausible. 

Mrs.  Ferris  hesitated.  The  stranger's  dress  and 
bearing  was  that  of  a  gentleman,  and  he  could  boast  of 
his  father's  friendship  with  General  Quintard.  Any 
doubts  she  may  have  had  she  put  aside. 
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"Wm  you  ride  on  with  ui  to  the  Barony  ^d  meet 

my  huibtnd,  Mr.  —V  she  pauied.  '     °  ««« 

"Murrell-apUin  Murrell.    Th«Jt  you;  I  Aould 

priWIege,   then  hit  eyet  retted  on  Mitt  Malroy. 

Betty,  let  me  pretent  Captain  Murrell." 
mStiaT^"*^  '»*«<''  K^ving  her  a  glance  of  bold  ad- 

Din^il!!!,*^*  * -f  "':"''""  ^'^  ""W'*-!  off  «"«o  the 
V-n  ^V  "'*""^  "  **y  »«"»  «»»«nWed;  only 
iTZ^^r  '«™in«d.    Mrt.  Fern,  turned  to 

thmg  W.11  be  ready  for  .,ext  Sunday."  the  «id.  «d 
moved  toward  the  hortet,  followed  by  Murrell.  slJIy 
Malroylmgered  for  a  moment  at  Hannibal's  tide. 

uood-by,  httle  boy;  you  must  ask  your  Uncle  Bob 
o  bring  you  up  to  the  big  house  to  tee  me."  and  ttoop- 

iourtU'"       '""■    "'^■''^'  ^'-  ^»«y'  I  ^ 

Hannibal  and  Yancy  watched  them  mount  and  ride 
•way,  then  the  boy  taid : 

niZ"' s  ^°^'  "^"L  **"  '"**'"  '^^* ««"«'  *»"'»  yo« 
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CAPTAIN  MURRELL  had  established  himself  at 
Balaam's  Cross  Roads.  He  was  supposed  to  be 
interested  in  the  purchase  of  a  plantation,  and  in  com- 
pany with  Crenshaw  visited  the  numerous  tracts  of 
land  which  the  merchant  owned ;  but  though  he  pro- 
fessed delight  with  the  country,  he  was  plainly  in  no 
haste  to  become  committed  to  any  one  of  the  several 
propositions  Crenshaw  was  eager  to  submit.  Later, 
and  still  in  the  guise  of  a  prospective  purchaser,  he 
met  Bladen,  who  also  dealt  extensively  in  land,  and 
apparently  if  anything  could  have  pleased  him  more 
than  the  region  about  the  Cross  Roads  it  was  the  coun- 
try adjacent  to  Fayetteville. 

From  the  first  he  had  assiduously  cultivated  his 
acquaintance  with  the  new  owners  of  the  Barony.  He 
was  now  on  the  best  of  terms  with  Nat  Ferris,  and  it 
was  at  the  Barony  that  he  lounged  away  his  evenings, 
gossiping  and  smoking  with  the  planter  on  the  wide 
veranda. 

"The  Barony  would  have  suited  me,"  he  told  Bladen 
one  day.  They  had  just  returned  from  an  excursion 
into  the  country  and  were  seated  in  the  lawyer's  office. 

"You  say  your  father  was  a  friend  of  the  old  gen- 
eral's?" said  Bladen. 

"Years  ago,  in  the  north— yes,"  answered  Murrell. 
37 
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"Odd,  isn't  it,  the  way  he  chose  to  spend  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  shut  off  like  that  and  seeing  no  one?" 

Muirell  regarded  the  lawyer  in  silence  for  a  moment 
out  of  his  deeply  sunk  eyes. 

"Too  bad  about  the  boy,"  he  said  at  length  slowly. 

||How  do  you  mean.  Captain?"  asked  Bladen. 

"I  mean  it's  a  pity  he  has  no  one  except  Yancy  to 
look  after  him,"  said  Murrell,  but  Bladen  showed  no 
mterest  and  Miu-rell  went  on.  "Don't  you  reckon  he 
must  have  touched  General  Quintard's  life  mighty 
close  at  sc»ne  point  T" 

"Well,  if  so,  it  eluded  me,"  said  Bladen.  "I  went 
through  General  Quintard's  papers  and  they  contained 
no  due  to  the  boy's  identity  that  I  could  discover.  Fact 
is,  the  general  didn't  leave  much  beyond  an  old  ac- 
count-book or  two;  I  imagine  that  before  his  death  he 
destroyed  the  bulk  of  his  private  papers;  it  looked  as 
if  he'd  wished  to  break  with  the  past.  His  mind  must 
have  been  affected." 

"Has  Yancy  any  legal  claim  on  the  boy?"  inquired 
Murrell. 

"No,  certainly  not;  the  boy  was  merely  left  with 
Yancy  because  Crenshaw  didn't  know  what  else  to  do 
with  him." 

"Get  possession  of  him,  and  if  I  don't  buy  land  here 
I'll  take  him  West  with  me,"  said  Murrell  quietly. 
Bladen  gave  him  a  swift,  shrewd  glance,  but  Murrell, 
smiling  and  easy,  met  it  frankly.  "Come,"  he  said,  "it's 
a  pity  he  should  grow  up  wild  in  the  pine  woods- 
get  him  away  from  Yancy— I  am  willing  to  sp^ad  five 
hundred  dollars  on  this  if  necessary." 

"As  a  matter  of  sentiment  ?" 

"As  a  matter  of  sentiment." 
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Bladen  considered.  He  was  not  averse  to  making 
five  hundred  dollars,  but  he  was  decidedly  averse  to 
letting  slip  any  chance  to  secure  a  larger  sum.  It 
flashed  in  upon  him  that  Murrell  had  uncovered  the 
real  purpose  of  his  visit  to  North  Carolina ;  his  interest 
in  land  had  been  merely  a  subterfuge. 

"Well?"  said  Murrell. 

"I'll  have  to  think  your  proposition  over,"  said  Bla- 
den. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  conversation  was  that 
within  twenty-four  hours  a  man  driving  two  horses 
hitched  to  a  light  buggy  arrived  at  Scratch  Hill  in 
quest  of  Bob  Yancy,  whon  he  found  at  dinner  and  to 
whom  he  delivered  a  letter.  Mr.  Yancy  was  pro- 
foundly impressed  by  the  attention,  for  holding  the  let- 
ter at  arm's  length,  he  said : 

"Well,  sir,  I've  lived  nigh  on  to  forty  years,  but  I 
never  got  a  piece  of  writing  befo' — never,  sir.  Peo- 
ple, if  they  was  close  by,  spoke  to  me,  if  at  a  distance 
diey  hollered,  but  none  of  'em  ever  wrote."  After  gaz- 
ing at  the  written  characters  with  satisfaction  Mr. 
Yancy  made  a  taper  of  the  letter  and  lit  his  pipe,  which 
he  puffed  meditatively.  "Sonny,  when  you  grow  up 
you  must  learn  so  you  can  send  writings  to  yo'  Uncle 
Bob  fo'  him  to  light  his  pipe  with." 

"What  was  in  the  paper.  Uncle  Bob?"  asked  Hanni- 
bal. 

"Writin',"  said  Mr.  Yancy,  and  smoked. 

"What  did  the  writin'  say.  Uncle  Bob  ?"  insisted  the 
boy. 

"It  was  private,"  said  Mr.  Yancy,  "very  private." 

"What's  your  answer  ?"  demanded  the  stranger. 

"That's  private,  too,"  said  Mr.  Yancy.    "You  tell 
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Who  «ud  that?"  asked  Mr.  Yancy. 
"Bladen  did."  ^ 

"How's  a  body  to  know  who  yo'rt  talking  d«„f 
unless  you  ^e  him?"  said  Yancy^ev^etT*^  "^ 
Well,  what  am  I  to  ten  him  ?» 

Jl  can  tell  h.m  whatever  you  like."    Further  than  this 

-tlTcTr  "*"  ''^^  '"--''■  -^  «>-« 

cJm  S  '^^yj??^.'"'*'  <^««ion  to  visit  Bal^im's 

Uncle  Samm„  n.ii  ?^  Bellamy,  grandson   o£ 

uncie  Sammy  Bellamy,  the  patriarch  of  Scratch  Hill 

cZ!l        ^  ^"""^y  '"=^'*«'l  the  Cross  R,ads 
P^XhrcSstf^ifrrtrtet^?? 

ro/rhj;'-------"o^r^e^: 

s:»7!J  ^  ''"^u''  °""^'  ^°*''  ^'''  W«  to  act  like  thisl" 
said  the  merchant  with  heat. 

askerY^J. """  "^  ''''  «°^^  *°  *"<•  fo'  him?" 
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"Whenever  the  notion  strikes  him." 

"What  about  my  having  notions  too?"  inquired 
Y"icy,  flecked  into  passion,  and  bringing  his  fist  down 
on  the  counter  with  a  crash. 

"You  surely  ain't  going  to  oppose  him,  Bob  ?" 

"Does  he  say  when  he's  going  to  send  fo'  my 
newy?" 

"He  says  it  will  be  soon." 

"You  take  care  of  my  mule,  Mr.  John,"  said  Yancy, 
and  turned  his  back  on  his  friend. 

"I  reckon  Bladen  will  have  the  law  on  his  side. 
Bob!" 

"The  law  be  damned— I  got  what's  fair  jn  mine,  I 
don't  wish  fo'  better  than  that,"  exclaimed  Yancy, 
over  his  shoulder.  He  strode  from  the  store  and  start- 
ed down  the  sandy  road  at  a  brisk  run.  Miserable 
forebodings  of  an  impending  tragedy  leaped  up  within 
him,  and  the  miles  were  many  that  lay  between  him  and 
the  Hill. 

"Hell  just  naturally  bust  the  face  off  the  fellow 
Bladen  sends  1"  thought  Crenshaw,  staring  after  his 
friend. 

That  run  of  Bob  Yancy's  was  destined  to  become  a 
classic  in  the  annals  of  tiie  neighborhood.  Ordinarily 
a  man  walking  briskly  might  cover  the  distance  be- 
tween the  Cross  Roads  and  the  Hill  in  two  hours.  He 
accon^>lished  it  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  before  he 
reached  the  branch  that  flowed  a  full  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  his  cabin  he  was  shouting  Hannibal's  name  as 
he  ran.  Then  as  he  breasted  the  slope  he  came  within 
sight  of  a  little  group  in  his  own  dooryard.  Saving 
only  Uncle  Sammy  Bellamy,  the  group  resolved  itself 
into  the  women  and  children  of  the  Hill,  but  there  was 
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one  5mall  figure  he  missed,  and  the  color  faded  from 

^S^S^^S^S-eaS-Sfi 
^^dson  clung  to  the  skirts  of  his  coat,  ^e^jllg  £ 

thi^£'  "^^  "^'  """^'  ^"^ '"  ••«  ^"'d,  in  a  high. 

"Who's  took  him?"  asked  Yancy  hoarsely      H. 

^-d  and  glanced  from  one  to  another"  o/t  litS 

aftef  hir\?f?».^'°""'-   ^*  y°"^  ^"'  Bob.  and  go 
after  h.m-k.ll  the  miserable  sneaking  cuss  "  crifd 

Enjrland   h.  I    •        •  "       "'°  °^  **  ''"*  ^^^  ^'th 
!t!l    7-       '"^'""^  """^  t°  'he  respectable  rank  of 

::^"^eShr^r°^^?"^S-^- 

-JU„,,3rm^^-J--^^^^^^^^^ 
«.^ten  mmutes  ag<^you  can  cut  him  off  at  OxRc^d 

Yancy  breathed  a  sieh  of  relief     Ti,-.  =-^   »• 
not  entire.,  despen.te.tr^TuLe'^L^:^^^^^^ 
could  reach  the  Ox  Road  forks  before  Blo2t  Swv 
^d,  by  gomg  as  the  crow  flies  through  r^ 

on  the  Hill,  but  there  was  nothing  but  a  oassel  „f 
women  about  the  olacp     T  l,»,-j  ^u  \  '^        °' 
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two  fields.    I  hope  you  blow  his  hide  full  of  holes !"  for 
a  rifle  had  been  placed  in  Yancy's  hands. 

"Thank  you-all  kindly,"  said  Yancy,  and  turning 
away  he  struck  off  through  the  pine  woods.  A  brisk 
walk  of  twenty  minutes  brought  him  to  the  Ox  Road 
forks,  as  it  was  called,  where  he  could  plainly  distin- 
guish the  wheel  and  hoof  marks  left  by  the  buggy  and 
team  as  it  went  to  Scratch  Hill,  but  there  was  only  the 
single  track. 

This  important  point  being  settled,  a  sense  of  sweet 
peace  stole  in  upon  Yancy's  spirit.  He  stood  his  rifle 
against  a  tree,  lit  his  pipe  with  flint  and  steel,  and  sted 
comfortably  by  the  wayside.  He  had  not  long  to  wait, 
for  presently  the  buggy  hove  in  sighi,  whereupon 
he  coolly  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  pocketed 
it,  and  prepared  for  action.  As  the  buggy  came  nearer 
he  recognized  his  ancient  enemy  in  the  person  of  the 
ma"  who  sat  at  Hannit-al's  side,  and  stepping  nimbly 
into  the  road  seized  the  horses  by  their  bits.  At  sight 
of  him  Hannibal  shrieked  his  nar.  '  'n  an  ecstasy  of 
delight. 

"Uncle  Bob— Uncle  Bob—"  he  cried. 

"Yes,  it's  Uncle  Bob.  You  can  light  down,  Newy. 
I  reckon  you've  rid  far  enough,"  said  Yancy  pleasantly. 

"Leggo  them  horses!"  said  Mr.  Jlount,  recovering 
somewhat  from  the  effect  of  Yancy's  sudden  appear- 
ance. 

"Light  down,  Newy,"  said  Yancy,  still  pleasantly. 
Blount  turned  to  the  boy  as  if  to  interfere.  "Don't  you 
put  the  weight  of  yo'  finger  on  the  boy,  Blount  1" 
warned  Yancy.    "Light  down,  Hannibal  I" 

Hannibal  instantly  availed  himself  of  the  invitation. 
At  the  same  moment  Blount  struck  at  Yancy  with  his 
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which  '-nstantirplun  Jf'^d    •lii^rth/.T'' 

iC^  ■"*•  "-^y  ■««Htaw  .bom  bu 

UJd  you  get  yo'  ground-hog.  Newy  ?»  inn„Jr«i  m 
"Think  of  that!"  murmured  Mr.  Yancy. 


CHAPTER  IV 


LAW  AT  Balaam's  cross-koads 

BUT  Mr.  Yancy  was  only  »t  the  beginning  of  hi« 
trouble.  Three  days  later  there  appeared  on  the 
borders  of  Scratch  Hill  a  lank  gentleman  armed  with 
a  rifle,  while  the  butts  of  two  pistols  protruded  from 
the  depths  of  his  capacious  coat  pockets.  He  made  his 
presence  known  by  whooping  from  the  edge  of  the 
branch,  and  his  whoops  shaped  themselves  into  the 
name  of  Yancy.  It  was  Charley  Balaam,  old  Squire 
Balaam's  nephew.  The  squire  lived  at  the  cross- 
roads to  which  his  family  had  given  its  name,  and  dis- 
pensed the  little  law  that  found  its  way  into  that  part 
of  the  county.  The  whoops  finally  brought  Yancy  to 
his  cabin  door. 

"Can  I  see  you  friendly.  Bob  Yancy?"  Balaam  de- 
manded wit''  the  lungs  of  a  stentor,  sheltering  himself 
behind  the  thick  bole  of  a  sweetgum,  for  he  observed 
that  Yancy  held  his  rifle  in  the  crook  of  his  arm  and 
had  no  wish  to  offer  his  person  as  a  target  to  the 
deadly  aim  of  the  Scratch  Hiller  who  was  famous  for 
his  skill. 

"I  reckon  you  can,  Charley  Balaam,  if  you  are 
friendly,"  said  Yancy. 

"I'm  a  family  man.  Bob,  and  I  ask  you  candid, 
do  you  feel  peevish?" 

"Not  in  particular,"  and  Yancy  put  aside  his  rifle. 
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'Tm  a-going  to  trust  you.  Bob,"  said  Balaam    Anrf 
forsaW  the  shelter  of  the  s.,^  he^Sed^;' 

.hltLd"  '""'  °"'''^'"  •"'''•  ^»^.  "  they 

-iSe'ir''''"':-^''-  You've  been  warranted 
shSt  of  ™  •*°''  ^'  °"  "»  y"""  He  displayed  a 
S/-^*^  "■,"'"''''  *'"•  ""<=''  writing  ^d  dec 

head.  '''«'''  °"WJy-    Balaam  scotched  his 

"I  don't  know  that  hit's  my  duty  to  do  that  Hnh 

S'sTnttTr^V'  -  '°'--    But  fc^^^'^l  y^^- 

^^\?^Sr^tr:i=itr:^-:'S 

direction  of  the  Bellamy  cabin     Vm  Ztl^"     u 

Srth^l'''"  *°  "^"""^^  «*  ''"*  extraorSa^ 

sLl^J^-    '  '^"'*"*  ^'*°fy  l*""''  «  matteHf 
secondary  importance. 

"Howdy   Charley.'  Here,  Bob  Yancy,  you  shake 

S^v'a.  !™"   Ca^gton."   com;^^  Unde 

if^^"         ,*^'  "*"'  "^^  Yancy  and  Balaam  man! 

S  aS"'    *='r'""**'*    ^'^    broad-shouldered! 
w  h  a  handsome  face  and  shapely  head     "Ye«   7r 

o  oia  lorn.    Her  family  was  powerful  upset  at  her 
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marrying  a  Yancy.  They  say  Tom  cusied  himself 
into  a  'pleptic  fit  when  the  news  was  fetched  him." 

"Where  you  located  at,  Mr.  Carrington?"  asked 
Yancy.  But  Carrington  was  not  given  a  chance  to 
reply.    Uncle  Sammy  saved  him  the  trouble. 

"Back  m  Kentucky.  He  tells  me  he's  been  follerin' 
the  water.  What's  the  name  of  that  place  where  Andy 
Jackson  fit  the  British?" 

"New  Orleans,"  prompted  Carrington  good  na- 
turedly. 

"That's  hit— he  takes  rafts  down  the  river  to  New 
Orleans,  then  he  comes  back  on  ships  to  Baltimore, 
or  else  he  hoofs  it  no'th  overland."  Uncle  Sammy  had 
acquired  a  general  knowledge  of  the  stranger's  habits 
and  pursuits  in  an  incredibly  brief  space  of  time.  "He 
wants  to  visit  the  Forks,"  he  added. 

"I'm  shortly  goin'  that  way  myself,  Mr.  Carrington, 
and  I'll  be  pleased  of  your  company — but  first  I  got  to 
get  through  with  Bob  Yancy,"  said  Balaam,  and  again 
he  produced  the  warrant.  "If  agreeable  to  you.  Bob, 
I'll  ask  Uncle  Sammy,  as  a  third  party  friendly  to  both, 
to  read  this  here  warrant,"  he  said. 

"Who's  been  a-warrantin'  Bob  Yancy?"  cried  Uncle 
Sammy,  with  shrill  interest 

"Dave  Blount  has." 

"I  knowed  hit— I  knowed  he'd  try  to  get  even!" 
And  Uncle  Sammy  struck  his  walking-stick  sharply  on 
the  packed  earth  of  Yancy's  dooryard.  "What's  the 
charge  agin  you.  Bob?" 

"Read  hit,"  said  Balaam.  "Why,  sho'— can't  you 
read  plain  vtrritin'.  Uncle  Sammy?"  for  the  patriarch 
was  showing  signs  of  embarrassment. 

"If  you  gentlemen  will  let  me — "  said  Carrington 
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Why,  sure!" 

„fj°'  ^  guess  not."  ^' 

They  air  powerful  ii»in'  _i 
•onie  folks  read  a  hLo  eLf    '"j  *"'*  ^''»  «''«*' 
without  'em."  After  ,,!         .    *'"'  »P«ctacle.  than 

*«  Balaam  had  ^,^,^^"'^7  °^  ""  P'P^ 
g^.  mrust  m  his  hand,  Carrington  be- 

.  Jf  the  Sheriff  Of  the  County  of  Cumherhnd :  Greet- 

-£^^o"utt?i;eTeSlf:r•  "«« '"-^' 

--- serve  >„."Si„rr^rednrr 

by  Robert  Yancy.  ofTcr^ch^H^^S  B  '''''"'^"*' 
>ng  numerous  bruises  anrf  «J  •  ^'°""*  '«tain- 
juc  of  body  and  mind  ,^*"",°"''  *°  •"■"  ^««  'n- 
alleged  that  said  ^'0?,  7'"''  '*  »  ^""^er 

provoked  and  without  Ze  vou  '..T  """"^  """ 
■nto  custody  the  person  of  saW  Ya„*  "r*""'*  *^« 
charged  with  ha^ng  infli  tIeT'  °^"'*'=''  "'"• 
sions  herein  set  forth  n  thi  1  .  •""'"  ^^  '°°'"- 
and  instantly  bring  him  J' ~"'P''""*  "^^  ^^^d  Blount, 
;;  these  variLs  an'd  ^ritrmL^ar^s;"  ""^^^^ 
Vou  are  empowered  to  seize  s^d^C'cy  ^Sr^ 
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may  be  at;  whether  on  the  hillside  or  in  the  valley, 
eating  or  sleeping,  or  at  rest 

"De  Lancy  Balaam,  Magistrate. 
"Fourth  District,  County  of  Cumberland,  State  of 
North  Carolina,    Done  this  twenty-fourth  day  of  May 
1835.  '  ■" 

"P.S.  Dear  Bob:  Dave  Bbunt  says  he  ain't  able  to 
chew  his  meat.    I  thought  you'd  be  glad  to  know." 

Smilingly  Carrington  folded  the  warrant  and  handed 
>t  to  Yancy. 

"Well,  what  are  you  goin'  to  do  about  hit.  Bob?" 
inquired  Balaam. 

"Maybe  I'd  ought  to  go.  I'd  like  to  oblige  the 
squire,"  said  Yancy. 

"When  does  this  here  co't  set?"  demanded  Uncle 
Sammy. 

"Hit  don't  do  much  else  since  he's  took  with  the  lum- 
bago," answered  Balaam  somewhat  obscurely. 

"How  arc  the  squire,  Charley?"  asked  Yancy  with 
grave  concern. 

"Only  just  tolerable,  Bob." 

"What  did  he  tell  you  to  do?"  and  Yancy  knit  his 
brows. 

"Seems  like  he  wanted  me  to  find  out  what  you'd 
do.  He  recommended  I  shouldn't  use  no  violence." 

"I  wouldn't  recommend  you  did,  either,"  assented 
Yancy,  but  without  heat. 

"I'd  get  shut  of  this  here  law  business.  Bob,"  ad- 
vised Uncle  Sammy. 

"Suppose  I  come  to  the  Cross  Roads  this  evening?" 

"That's  agreeable,"  said  the  deputy,  who  presently 
departed  in  company  with  Carrington. 
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port  U.  Mr.  Y«.cy  i  h  jT^oT^'ee"  K'  r* 
the  idea  that  it  n,ight Trhan.  hT  '^""'*''«*.  *'* 
«me  mi.camage  orju'TtiS  t^  "'"''"^u"'  ""^ 
«d  tin,id  «o„k  thrr^ot?d^J-  i;^  ^^h 
wood.,  but,  like  aU  wild  thing,,  TC^^y  £  T' 
were  cometed  they  were  n™.  .  Vi.  ^  "  ^'^ 
instance  it  was  eLn!  t  •  ^I  *°  ''^''*''  ""«"  »"  'hi. 
right  I  IS  STve'art  "  m"..^  ^'"^* 
That  denied  wkat^  lefJ^h^"""  J*  '1^'-«<««1. 
vorH  ♦!,,•.  "  °*  "»""«»>  liberty,    but  he. 

yond  this  was  a  matter  of  ev»n  .»~..     . 

htjita^-^^''  --- o-etrvTu^e.^ 

attempted  to  tak^Lwf'  .'  ^°"'''  •^"  '^'««^«'- 
Wievtag  to  a^^L^fn  "!l  •"'"'  ""'*  Scratch  Hill 
within  his  righTwa  "eled°?  •'•"°""'  «*  -" 
Even  Uncle  sl^y"  whr^St  l^nff^thfyr 
years,  announced  that  no  rnn^n  ?•*"'" '" 
would  keep  him  aw^y  fromT  °",  °^  ^«^«"* 

"Why,  pap,  what  do  you  want  nrifK  - 
Mked  his  son  indulgently.  *  "  ''"P""^ 

"If  there  air  shootin'  I  may  take  a  t,=«j  •    •-.     »r 
you-al.  g,-ve  me  a  fair  hour's^sS^iSfrmulcS 
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ter  of  Bob's,  and  if  nothin'  bust*  I'll  be  at  the  squire's 
u  soon  at  the  best  of  you." 

Uncle  Sammy  was  given  the  time  allowance  he  aiked 
and  then  Scratch  Hill  wended  its  way  down  the  path 
to  the  branch  and  the  highroad.    Yancy  led  the  strag- 
gling procession,  with  the  boy  trotting  by  hit  side,  his 
little  sunburned  fist  clasped  in  the  man's  great  hand. 
He,  too,  was  amjcd.    He  carried  the  dd  spo'tin'  rifle 
he  had  bro-ight  from  the  Barony,  and  sutpended  from 
his  shoulder  by  a  leather  thong  was  the  big  horn  flask 
with  iu  hickory  stoj^r  his  Uncle  Bob  had  fashioned 
for  him,  while  a  deerskin  pouch  held  his  bullets  and  an 
extra  flint  or  two.    He  understood  that  beyond  those 
smacks  he  had  seen  his  Uncle  Bob  fetch  Mr.  Blount,  he 
himself  was  the  real  cause  of  this  excitement,  that 
somebody,  it  was  not  plain  to  his  mind  just  who,  was 
seeking  to  get  him  away  from  Scratch  Hill,  and  that  a 
mysterious  power  called  the  Law  would  sooner  or  later 
be  invoked  to  this  dread  end.  But  he  knew  this  much 
dearly,  nothing  would  induce  him  to  leave  his  Uncle 
Bob  I     And   his   th-n   little   fingers  nestled   warmly 
against  the  man's  hardened  palm.    Yancy  looked  down 
and  gave  him  a  sunny,  reassunng  smile. 
"It'll  be  all  right,  Newy,"  he  said  gently. 
"You  Huuldn't  let  'em  take  me,  would  you.  Uncle 
Bob?"  asked  the  child  in  a  fearful  whisprr. 

"Such  an  idea  ain't  entered  my  head.    And  this  here 
warranting  is  just  some  of  Dave  Blount's  cussednef  s." 
"Uncle  Bob,  what'll  they  do  to  you  ?" 
"Well,  I  reckon  the  squire'U  feel  obliged  to  do  one 
of  two  things.    He'll  either  fine  me  or  else  he  won't" 
"What'll  you  do  if  he  fines  you?" 
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"Why,  pay  the  fine,  Newy— and  then  lick  Dave 
Blount  again  for  stirring  up  trouble.  That's  the  waj^ 
we  most  in  general  do.  I  mean  to  say  give  him  a  good 
licking,  md  that'll  make  him  stop  his  fooUshness." 

"Wasn't  that  a  good  licking  you  gave  him  on  the' 
Ox  Road,  Uncle  Bob?"  asked  Hannibal. 

"It  was  pretty  fair  fo'  a  starter,  but  I'm  capable  of 
dcmg  a  better  job,"  responded  Yancy. 

They  overtook  Uncle  Sammy  as  he  turned  in  at  the 
squire's. 

"I  thought  I'd  come  and  see  what  kind  of  law  a  body 
gets  at  this  here  co't  of  yours,"  the  patriarch  explained 
to  Mr.  Balaam,  who,  forgetting  his  lumbago,  had  hur- 
ried forth  to  greet  him. 

"But  why  did  you  fetch  your  gun.  Uncle  Sammy  r 
asked  the  magistrate,  laughing. 

"Hit  were  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  Squire.  Where  air 
them  Blounts?" 

"Them  Blounts  don't  need  to  bother  you  none. 
There  air  only  Dave,  and  he  can't  more  than  half  see 
out  of  one  eye  to-day." 

The  squire's  court  held  its  infrequent  sittings  in  the 
best  room  of  the  Balaam  homestead,  a  double  cabin  of 
hewn  logs.  Here  Scratch  Hill  was  gratified  witli  a 
v:ew  of  Mr.  Blount's  battered  visage,  and  it  was  con- 
ceded that  his  condition  reflected  creditably  on  Yancy's 
physical  prowess  and  was  of  a  character  fully  to  sus- 
tain that  gentleman's  reputation;  for  while  he  was 
notoriously  slow  to  begin  a  fight,  he  was  reputed  to  be 
even  more  reluctant  to  leave  off  once  he  had  become  in- 
volved in  one. 

"What's  all  this  here  fuss  between  you  and  Bob 
Yancy?"  demanded  the  squire  when  he  had  admin- 
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istered  the  oatH  to  Blount.  Mr.  Blount's  statement  was 
brief  and  very  much  to  the  point.  He  had  been  hired 
by  Mr.  Bladen,  of  Fayetteville,  to  go  to  Scratch  Hill 
and  get  the  boy  who  had  been  temporarily  placed 
in  Yancy's  custody  at  the  time  of  General  Quintard's 
death. 

"Stop  just  there!"  cried  the  magistrate,  leveling  a 
pudgy  finger  at  Blount.  "This  here  co't  is  already 
cognizant  of  certain  facts  bearing  on  that  p'int.  The 
boy  was  left  with  Bob  Yancy  mainly  because  nobody 
else  would  take  him.  Them's  the  facts.  Now  go  on  I" 
he  finished  sternly. 

"I  only  know  w'  t  Bladen  told  me,"  said  Blount  sul- 
lenly. 

"Well,  I  reckon  Mr.  Blader  ought  to  feel  obliged  to 
tell  the  truth,"  said  the  squire. 

"He  done  give  me  the  order  from  the  judge  of  the 
co't — I  was  to  show  it  to  Bob  Yancy — " 

"Got  that  order?"  demanded  the  squire  sharply. 
With  a  smile,  damaged,  but  clearly  a  smile,  Blount  pro- 
duced the  order.  "Hmm — app'inted  guardeen  of  the 
boy — "  the  squire  was  presently  heard  to  murmur. 
The  crowded  room  was  very  still  now,  and  more  than 
one  pair  of  eyes  were  turned  pityingly  in  Yancy's 
direction.  When  the  long  arm  of  the  law  reached  out 
from  Fayetteville,  where  there  was  a  real  judge  and 
a  real  sheriff,  it  clothed  itself  with  very  special  terrors. 
The  boy  looked  up  into  Yancy's  face.  That  tense  si- 
lence had  struck  a  chill  through  his  heart. 

"It's  all  right,"  whispered  Yancy  reassuringly,  smil- 
ing down  upon  him.  And  Ha-mibal,  comforted,  smiled 
back,  and  nesUed  his  head  against  his  Uncle  Bob's 
side. 
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"Well.  Mr.  Blount,  what  did  you  do  with  this  here 
order?'  asked  the  squire. 

"I  went  with  it  to  Scratch  Hill,"  said  Blount 
And  showed  it  to  Bob  Yancy?"  asked  the  squire. 
No,  he  waVt  there.    But  the  boy  was,  and  I  took 
him  in  my  buggy  and  drove  oflF.    I'd  got  as  far  as  the 
Ox  Road  forks  when  I  met  Yancy—" 

"What  happened  then?-but  a  body  don't  need  to 
ask !  Looks  like  the  law  was  all  you  had  on  your  side  I' 
and  the  squire  glanced  waggishly  about  the  room 

I  showed  Yancy  the  order— " 

"J'^°t"  "*'  ^^""^  ^'°""*'  y°"  didn't!"  said  Yancy. 
But  I  cM't  say  as  it  would  have  made  no  difference. 
Squire.    He  d  have  taken  his  licking  just  the  same  and 
1  d  have  had  my  newy  out  of  that  buggy !" 

•u'^'f"!''^  *'^  "°*"'«^  ^'»"*  *•«  here  order  frxmi 
the  cot.  Bob?" 

"There  wa'n't  much  conversation.  Squire.  I  invited 
my  newy  to  light  down,  and  then  I  snaked  Dave 
Blount  out  over  the  wheel." 

"Who  struck  the  first  blow?" 

'•He  did.    He  struck  at  me  with  his  buggy  whip." 
What  you  got  to  say  to  this,  Mr.  Blount?"  asked 
the  squire. 

"I  say  I  showed  him  the  order  like  I  said,"  answered 
Blount  doggedly.  Squire  Balaam  removed  his  spec- 
tacles and  leaned  back  m  his  chair. 

"It's  the  opinion  of  this  here  co't  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  assault  rests  on  whether  Bob  Yancy  saw  the 
order.  Bob  Yancy  swears  he  didn't  see  it,  while  Dave 
Blount  swears  he  showed  it  to  him.  If  Bob  Yancy 
didn't  know  of  the  existence  of  the  order  he  was  clearly 
actin'  on  the  idea  that  Blount  was  stealin'  his  newy 
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and  he  done  what  any  one  would  have  done  under  t<e 
circumstances.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  knowed  of 
this  order  from  the  co't,  he  was  not  only  guilty  of 
assault,  but  he  was  guilty  of  resistin'  an  officer  of  the 
co't."  The  squire  paused  impressively.  His  audience 
drew  a  long  breath.  The  impressioi;  prevailed  that  the 
case  was  going  against  Yancy,  and  more  than  one  face 
was  turned  scowlingly  on  the  fat  little  justice. 

"Can  a  body  drap  a  word  here?"  It  was  Uncle 
Sammy's  thin  voice  that  cut  into  the  silence. 

"Certainly,  Uncle  Sammy.  This  here  co't  will 
always  admire  to  listen  to  you." 

"Well,  I'd  like  to  say  that  I  consider  that  Fayette- 
ville  co't  mighty  officious  with  its  orders.  This  part  of 
♦he  county  won't  take  nothin'  oflE  Fayetteville  I  We 
drn't  interfere  w-'th  Fayetteville,  and  blamed  if  we'll 
let  Fayetteville  interfere  with  us !"  There  was  a  mur- 
mur of  approval.  Scratch  Hill  remembered  the  rifles 
in  its  hands  and  took  comfort. 

"The  Fiyetteville  co't  air  a  higher  co't  than  this, 
Untie  Sammy,"  explained  the  squire  indulgently. 

"I'm  aweer  of  that,"  snapped  the  patriarch.  "I've 
seen  hit's  steeple." 

"Air  you  finished.  Uncle  Sammy?"  asked  the  squire 
deferentially. 

"I  'low  I  am.  But  I  'low  that  if  this  here  case  is 
goin'  agin  Bob  Yancy  I'd  recommend  him  to  go  home 
and  not  listen  to  no  mo'  foolishness." 

"Mr.  Yancy  will  oblige  this  co't  by  setting  still  while 
I  finish  this  case,"  said  the  squire  with  dignity.  "As 
I've  already  p'inted  out,  the  question  of  veracity  pre- 
sents itself  strongly  to  the  mind  of  this  here  co't.  Mr. 
Yancy  has  sworn  to  one  thing,  Mr.  Blount  to  another. 
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S^nl^S-'f  a.r  stranger,  but  we  don't  know  nolhing 

Saii^y'i^^^SJ"""  "°*'''"^  «  'h-  f-r."  Uncle 

"Dave's  grandfather  came  here  from  Virginia  about 

fifty  years  back  and  settled  near  Scratch  Hill^^ 

«^yt"'T    "r"''  ^^y  ^'  =«ft  Virginia  or  why  he 

S  fS^C  ""  ''"'^'^  '^"""y-  -"d  knowi„rwha 

"Thl^    IT!''  """'  ''"'"  •"  ''^'^  ^'"'t  a  telling  bolt. 

Then,  about  tw^.ty-five  years  ago  Dave's  father 

Lttd^hy-i^r;  i?^'"-f  ^"•^^  -- 

°^Sd7-S^^^-"  -="^^^^^^^^^  ever 

'•c™?l^    "^''J"''  ^'^'•"  ""'"^  Uncle  Sammy. 
dictS;XT£tn"'  "^  ^'""■"'  ^""-hat  vin- 

opi::^;f  re  B^it  b::^frmir?jr™ »- 

of  folks  that  keep  moJin'  abo^u.Tnf  ;h?d:nTrm' 
able  to  get  located  permanent  nowhere,  who  air  h^" 
to-day  and  away  to-morrow.  But  you  can't  say  ttat 
Tin     ^""7'-J^'y  ^"  ^  °W  family  in  the  countoy 

word  before  the  wor^  of  a  stranger.  And  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  defendant  did  not  seek  lition  bul 

Sintiff  ^''^  *"'  J"^'  '^^^  ^"  -'^  should  fall  ^ 
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BETTY  MALROY  had  ridden  into  the  squire's 
yard  during  the  progress  of  the  trial  and  when 
Yancy  and  Hannibal  came  from  the  house  she  beck- 
oned the  Scratch  Hiller  to  her.  She  was  aware  that 
Mr.  Yancy,  moving  along  the  line  of  least  industrial 
resistance,  might  be  counted  of  little  worth  in  any 
broad  scheme  of  life.  Nat  Ferris  had  strongly  insisted 
on  this  point,  as  had  Judith,  who  shared  her  husband's 
convictions;  consequently,  the  rumors  of  his  present 
difficulty  had  merely  excited  them  to  adverse  criticism. 
They  had  been  sure  the  best  thing  that  could  happen 
the  boy  would  be  his  removal  from  Yancy's  guardian- 
ship, but  this  was  not  at  all  her  conclusion.  Sne  con- 
sidered Mr.  Bladen  heartless  and  his  course  without 
justification,  and  she  regarded  Yancy's  affection  for 
the  boy  as  in  itself  constituting  a  benefit  that  quite  out- 
weighed his  unprogressive  example. 

"You  are  not  going  to  lose  your  nephew,  are  you, 
Mr.  Yancy?"  she  asked  eagerly,  when  Yancy  stood  at 
her  side. 

"No,  ma'am."  But  his  sense  of  elation  was  plainly 
tempered  by  the  knowledge  that  for  him  the  future 
held  more  than  one  knotty  problem. 

"I  am  very  glad!  I  know  Hannibal  will  be  much 
happier  with  you  than  vrith  any  one  else,"  and  she 
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smiled  brightly  at  the  boy,  whose  small  sunburned  face 
was  upturned  to  hers. 

"I  think  that-a-ways  myself.  Miss  Betty,  but  this  trial 
was  onJ  ■  for  my  smacking  Dave  Blount,  who  was  try- 
ing to  steal  my  nevvy,"  explained  Yancy. 

"I  hope  you  smacked  him  well  and  hard!"  said  the 
girl,  whose  mood  was  warlike. 

"I  ain't  got  no  cause  to  complain,  thank  you,"  re- 
turned Mr.  Yancy  pleasantly. 

"I  rode  out  to  the  Hill  to  say  good-by  to  Hannibal 
and  to  you,  but  they  said  you  were  here  and  that  the 
trial  was  to-day." 

Captain  Murrell.  with  Crenshaw  and  the  squire.came 
from  the  house,  and  Murrell's  swarthy  face  lit  up  at 
sight  of  the  girl.  Yancy,  sensible  of  the  gulf  that 
yawned  between  himself  and  what  was  known  as  "the 
quah^  would  have  yielded  his  place,  but  Betty  de- 
tamed  hun. 

"Are  you  going  away,  ma'am?"  he  asked  with  con- 
cern. 

"Yes— to  my  home  in  west  Tennessee,"  and  a  cfond 
crossed  her  smooth  brow. 

'|That  surely  is  a  right  big  distance  for  you  to  travel, 
tna  am,    said  Yancy,  his  mind  opening  to  this  fresh  im- 
pression.   "I  reckon  it's  rising  a  hundred  miles  or 
mo ,  he  concluded,  at  a  venture. 
"It's  almost  a  thousand." 

"Think  of  that!  And  yon  are  that  ca'm!"  cried 
Yancy  admiringly,  as  a  picture  of  simply  stupendous 
effort  offered  itself  to  his  mind's  eye.  He  added  •  "I  am 
mighty  sorry  you  are  going.  We-all  here  shall  miss 
you-specially  Hannibal.  He  just  regularly  pines  for 
ounday  as  it  is." 
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"I  fiope  he  will  miss  me  a  little— I'm  afraid  I  want 
him  tol"  She  glanced  down  at  the  boy  as  she  spcdce, 
and  into  her  eyes,  very  dear  and  very  blue  and  shaded 
by  Irnig  dark  lashes,  stole  a  look  of  wistful  tenderness. 
She  noted  how  his  little  hand  was  clasped  in  Yancy's, 
she  realized  the  perfect  trust  of  his  whole  attitude 
toward  this  big  bearded  man,  and  she  was  conscious  of 
a  sudden  feeling  of  profound  respect  for  the  Scratch 
Killer. 

"But  ain't  you  ever  coming  back.  Miss  Betty?"  asked 
Hannibal  rather  fearfully,  smitten  with  the  awescMne 
sense  of  impermanence  which  dogs  our  footsteps. 

"Oh,  I  hope  so,  dear— I  wish  to  think  sa  But  you 
see  my  home  is  not  here."  She  turned  to  Yancy,  "So 
it  is  settled  tiiat  he  is  to  remain  with  you  ?" 

"Not  exactly.  Miss  Betty.  You  see,  there's  an  order 
from  the  Fayetteville  co't  fo'  me  to  give  him  up  to  this 
man  Bladen." 

"But  Uncle  Bob  says — "  began  Hannibal,  who  con- 
sidered his  Uncle  BeA's  remarks  on  this  point  worth 
quoting. 

"Never  mind  what  yo'  Uncle  Bob  said,"  interrupted 
Yancy  hastily. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Yancy,  you  are  not  gcMng  to  surrender  him 
— ^no  matter  what  tfie  court  says  I"  cried  Betty.  The 
expression  on  Yancy's  face  was  so  grim  and  deter- 
mined CO  the  instant  with  the  latent  fire  that  was  in  him 
flashing  from  his  eyes  that  she  added  quickly,  "You 
know  the  law  is  for  you  as  well  as  for  Mr.  Bladen !" 

"I  reckon  I  won't  bother  the  law  none,"  responded 
Yancy  briefly.  "Me  and  my  newy  will  go  back  to 
Scrateh  Hill  and  there  won't  be  no  trouble  so  long  as 
they  leave  us  be.    But  them  Fayetteville  folks  want  to 
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!n?i,-  i  I        J  ,"^'"'  ""  »"•  «"<• «''»  "iKhty  good 
«.dk.„d  of  you  fo'  to  feel  the  way  you  da  I^  obK 

But  Betty  wa.  by  no  means  sure  of  the  outcome 
Yancy  seemed  to  predict  with  such  confidence.  Unles! 
BU^en  abandoned  his  purpose,  which  he  was  not  likely 
Sh.  t  r^^  .'^f/lwrly  pending  for  Scratch  HilL 
She  saw  the  boy  left  friendless,  she  saw  Yancy  the  vic- 

Se  she"sa°d :  '""'"'  '°"'='P"°"  "'  ^■"'"<=«-    ^here- 

rnl'?/""*'"-,^"  *'°"''  '*"'*  *''"  "'"■  Mr.  Yancy.  You 
could  so  eas.  y  go  where  Mr.  Bladen  would  never  find 
you.    Haven'tyou  thought  of  this?" 

.J^^uT"  "  P''"''"  '^**''  Y'^^y  slowly-  "Might  I 
ask  what  parts  you'd  specially  recommend?"  Ufting 
his  grave  eyes  to  hers.  " 

^etty.      I  am  sure  you  would  like  West  Tennessee- 

S? ''°"  '"  "  ^""^  """'''•"   ^'"'=^  '"'"'''  '^"'t 
"I  like  a  little  spo't  now  and  then-yes,  maW   I 
do  hunt  some,"  he  admitted.  ' 

had  ought  to  see  him  shoot  I"  said  Hannibal 

Mr.  Yancy,  if  you  should  cross  tho  moimtains  re- 
member I  live  near  Memphis.    Belle  Plain  is  the  na^ 

St-B^^Sr^ ""''"'' *°«"''^^-<'-'' ^0^- 

"I  won't  forget,  -.id  mebby  you  will  see  us  there  one 
of  these  days.  Sho'.  I've  seen  mighty  little  of  the 
worId-.bo„t  as  far  as  a  dog  can  trot  i.  a  couple  oS 
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"Just  think  what  it  will  mean  to  Hannibal  if  you  be- 
come involved  further  with  Mr.  Bladen."  Betty  spoke 
earnestly,  bending  toward  him,  and  Yancy  understood 
the  meaning  that  lay  back  of  her  words. 

"I've  thought  of  that,  too,"  the  Scratch  HiUer  an- 
swered seriously.  Betty  glanced  toward  the  squire  and 
Mr.  Crenshaw.  They  were  standing  near  the  bars  that 
gave  entrance  to  the  lane.  Murrell  had  left  them  and 
was  walking  briskly  down  the  road  toward  Crenshaw's 
store  where  his  horse  was  tied.  She  bent  down  and 
gave  Yancy  her  slim  white  hand. 

"Good-by,  Mr.  Yancy— lift  Hannibal  so  that  I  can 
kiss  him  I"  Yancy  swung  the  child  aloft.  "I  think  you 
are  such  a  nice  little  boy,  Hannibal— you  mustn't  forget 
me  I"  And  touching  her  horse  lightly  with  the  whip 
she  rode  away  at  a  gallop. 

"She  sho'ly  is  a  lady  I"  said  Yancy,  staring  after  her. 
"And  we  mustn't  forget  Memphis  or  Belle  Plain, 
Nevvy." 

Crenshaw  and  the  squire  approached. 

"Bob,"  said  the  merchant,  "Bladen's  going  to  have 
the  boy— but  he  made  a  mistake  in  putting  this  busi- 
ness in  the  hands  of  a  fool  like  Dave  Blount.  I  reckon 
he  knows  that  now." 

"I  reckon  his  next  move  will  be  to  send  a  posse  of 
gun-toters  up  from  Fayetteville,"  said  the  squire. 

"That's  just  what  he'U  do,"  agreed  Crenshaw,  and 
looked  disturbed. 

"They  certainly  air  an  unpeaceable  lot— them  Fay- 
etteville folks  I  It's  always  seemed  to  me  they  had  a 
positive  spite  agin  this  end  of  the  county,"  said  the 
squire,  and  he  pocketed  his  spectacles  and  refreshed 
himself  with  a  chew  of  tobacco.   "Bladen  ain't  actin' 
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rijfht,  Bob.  It's  a  year  and  upwardi  tince  the  old  general 
died.  He  let  you  go  on  thinking  the  boy  wu  to  sUy 
with  you  and  now  he  takes  a  notion  to  have  him !" 

"No,  sir,  it  ain't  rig^t  nor  reasonable.  And  what's 
more,  he  shan't  have  him  I"  said  Yancy,  and  hU  tone 
was  final. 

"I  don't  know  what  kind  of  a  mess  you're  getting 
yourself  into,  Bob,  I  declare  I  don't!"  cried  Crenshaw, 
who  felt  that  he  was  largely  responsible  for  the  whole 
situation. 

"Lookj  like  your  neighbors  would  stand  by  you," 
suggested  the  squire. 

"I  don't  want  them  to  stand  by  me.  It'U  only  get 
them  into  trouble,  and  I  ain't  going  to  do  that,"  re- 
joined Yancy,  and  lapsed  into  momentary  silence.  Then 
he  resumed  meditatively.  "There  was  old  Baldy  Eber- 
•ole  who  shot  the  sheriff  when  they  tried  to  arrest  him 
for  getting  drunk  down  in  Fayetteville  and  licking  the 
tavern-keeper — " 

"Sho',  there  wa'n't  no  harm  in  Baldy  I"  said  the 
squire,  with  heat  "When  that  sheriff  come  along  here 
looking  for  him,  I  told  him  p'inted  that  Baldy  said  he 
wouldn't  be  arrested.  A  more  truthful  man  I  never 
knowed,  and  if  the  damn  fool  had  taken  my  word  he'd 
be  living  yet  I" 

"But  you-aU  know  what  trouble  killing  that  sheriff 
made  fo'  Baldy!"  said  Yancy.  "He  told  me  often  he 
regretted  it  mo'  than  anything  he'd  ever  done.  He 
said  it  was  most  aggravatin'  having  to  always  lug  a 
gun  wherever  he  went.  And  what  with  being  sus- 
picious of  strangers  when  he  wa'n't  suspicious  by 
nature,  he  reckoned  in  time  it  would  just  naturaUy 
wear  him  out." 
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"He  stood  it  until  he  wu  riain'  eighty,"  laid  Cren- 
ihaw. 

"His  father  lived  to  be  ninety,  John,  and  as  spry  an 
old  gentleman  as  a  body'd  wish  to  see.  I  don't  uphold 
no  man  for  conin^itting  murder,  but  I  do  consider  the 
sheriff  should  have  waited  on  Baldy  to  get  mo'  reason- 
able, like  he'd  done  in  time  if  they'd  just  let  him  alone 
—but  no,  sir,  he  reckoned  the  law  wa'n't  no  respecter 
of  persons,  l.t  was  a  fine-appearin'  man,  that  sheriff, 
and  just  elected  to  ofKce.  I  remember  we  had  to  leave 
off  the  tail-g?te  to  my  cart  to  accommodate  him.  Yes, 
sir,  they  pretty  near  pestered  Baldy  into  his  grave — and 
seein'  that  pore  old  fellow  pottering  around  year  after 
year  always  toting  a  gun  was  the  patheticest  sight  I 
most  ever  seen,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  then  if  it  ever 
seemed  necessary  for  me  to  kill  a  man,  I'd  leave  the 
county  or  maybe  the  state,"  concluded  the  squire. 

"Don't  you  reckon  it  would  be  aoaif  better  to  leave 
the  state  afo'  you  done  the  killing?"  suggested  Yancy. 

"Well,  a  man  might.  I  don't  know  but  what  he'd 
be  justified  in  getting  shut  of  his  troubles  like  that" 

When  Betty  Malroy  rode  away  from  Squire  Ba- 
laam's Murrell  gaUoped  after  her.  Presently  she 
heard  the  beat  of  his  horse's  hoofs  as  he  came  pound- 
ing along  the  sandy  road  and  glanced  back  over  her 
shoulder.  With  an  exclamation  of  displeasure  she 
reined  in  her  horse.  She  had  not  wished  to  ride  t ;  the 
Barony  with  him,  yet  she  had  no  desire  to  treat  him 
with  discourtesy,  especially  as  the  Ferrises  were  dis- 
posed to  like  him.  Murrell  quickly  gained  a  place  at 
her  side. 

"I  suppose  Ferris  is  at  the  Barony?"  he  said,  draw- 
ing his  horse  down  to  a  walk. 
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■^I  believe  he  U,"  taid  Betty  with  a  curt  little  dr. 
"M«y  I  ridt  with  yoa?"  h«  gave  ber  a  swift  glanee. 
She  nodded  Indifferently  and  would  have  urged  her 
hone  into  a  gatkip  again,  hut  he  nude  a  gerture  cf  pix>- 
te»t  "Don't— or  I  shall  think  yoti  art  still  rurrlng 
■way  from  me,"  he  said  with  a  short  taugh. 

"Were  you  at  the  trial  ?"  she  asked.   "I  am  glad  they 
didn't  get  Hannibal  away  from  Yancy." 

"Oh,  Yancy  will  have  his  hands  full  with  that  later 
— io  will  Bladen."  he  added  significanUy.  He  studied 
her  out  of  those  deeply  sunken  eyes  of  his  in  which  no 
shadow  of  youth  lingered,  for  men  such  as  he  reached 
their  prime  early,  and  it  was  a  swiftly  passing  splendor. 
"Ferris  tells  me  you  are  going  to  West  Tennessee?" 
he  said  at  length. 
"Yes." 

"I  know  your  half-brother,  Tom  Ware— I  know  him 
vciy  weU."   There  was  another  brief  silence. 

"So  you  know  Tom?"  she  presently  observed,  and 
frowned  slighUv.  Tom  was  her  guardian,  and  her 
memories  of  him  were  not  satisfactory.  A  burly,  un- 
shaven man  with  a  queer  streak  of  meanness  through 
his  character.  She  had  not  seen  him  since  she  had  been 
sent  north  to  Philadelphia,  and  their  intetx»urse  had 
been  liniiited  to  infrequent  letters.  His  always  smelled 
of  strong,  stale  tobacco,  and  the  well-remembered 
whme  in  the  man's  voice  ran  through  his  written 
sentences. 

"You've  spent  much  of  your  time  up  North?"  sue^ 
gested  Murrell. 

"Four  years.    I've  been  at  school,  you  know.    That's 
where  I  met  Judith." 
"I  hope  you'll  like  West  Tennessee.    It's  still  a  bit 
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raw  compared  with  what  you've  been  accustomed  to  in 
the  North.    You  haven't  been  back  in  all  thoK  four 
yeari?"    Betty  ihook  her  head.    "Nor  «en  Tom-nor 
wy  one  from  out  yonder?"    For  some  reason  a  little 
tJnje  of  ook>r  had  crept  ir*--  Betty'a  cheeks.    "Will 
you  let  me  renew  our  tc,  amumce  at  Belle  Plain? 
I  shall  he  in  West  Teiies  ..•  ;„fo  ,   ti  .  summer  is 
over;  probably  ^  sh?'!   leave  iipr-   .vithi;.  •  week," 
he  said,  bending  tow  ir ;  hc-i.    UU  planet  '  ,elt  on  her 
face  and  the  pliant  li  u»  -f  ;,„  (ig,„e  a, ,    his  senses 
swam.    Since  their    ist  m.  ♦  r.p,  t„<.  g,r(f  beauty  had 
haunted  and  allureU  liim;  w   I    .^i,.  ;)a-isionate  sense  of 
hfe  he  was  disposed  to  thise  ,  .o'.ent  -n'lVs,  and  he  had 
a  masterful  way  with  wom;r  . .   i  m  lie  hid  a  masterful 
way  with  men.    Now,  howe.ei.  he  was  aware  that  he 
was  viewed  with  entire  indifference.  His  va-'ity,  which 
was  his  whole  inner  self,  was  hurt,  and  from  the  black 
depths  of  his  nature  his  towering  egotism  flashed  out 
Uwless  and  perverted  impulses.    "I  must  tell  you  that 
I  am  not  of  your  sort.  Miss  Malroy— "  he  conUnued 
hurriedly.    "My  people  were  pUin  folk  out  of  the 
mountains.    For  what  I  am  I  have  no  one  to  thank  but 
myself.    You  must  be  aware  of  the  prejudices  of  the 
planter  class,  for  it  is  your  class.    Perhaps  I  haven't 
been  quite  frank  at  the  Baronj^I  felt  it  was  asking  too 
much  when  j,oa  were  there.    That  was  a  door  I  didn't 
want  closed  to  me  I" 

"I  imagine  you  will  be  welcome  at  Belle  PUin.  You 
are  Tom's  friend."  Murrell  bit  his  lip,  and  then 
laughed  as  his  mind  conjured  up  a  picture  of  the  cher- 
ished Tom.  Suddenly  he  readied  out  and  rested  his 
hand  on  hers.  He  lived  in  the  shadow  of  chance  not 
always  kind,  his  pleasures  were  intoxicating  drafts 
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snatched  in  the  midst  of  dangers,  and  here  was  youth 
sweet  and  perfect,  that  only  needed  awakening 

"Betty-if  I  might  think-"  he  began,  but  his  tongue"^ 
stumbled.    His  teve-making  was  usually  of  a  savage 
sort,  but  some  quality  in  the  girl  held  him  in  check 
The  words  he  had  spoken  many  times  before  forsook 
him.    Betty  drew  away  from  him,  an  angry  color  on 
her  cheeks  and  an  angry  Ught  in  her  eyes.    "Forgive 
me,  Betty!"  muttered  Murrell,  but  his  heart  beat 
agamst  his  nbs,  and  passion  sent  its  surges  throurfi 
him.     'Don't  you  know  what  I'm  trying  to  tell  you  ?" 
he  whispered.     Betty  gathered  up  her  reins.     "Not 
yet—"  he  cried,  and  again  he  rested  a  heavy  hand  on 
hers.     'Don't  you  knpw  what's  kept  me  here?    It  was 
to  be  near  you-only  that— I've  been  waiting  for  this 
chance  to  speak.    It  was  long  in  coming,  but  it's  here 
now-and  it's  mine!"  he  exulted.    His  eyes  biimed 
with  a  luminous  fire,  he  urged  his  horse  nearer  and 
they  came  to  a  halt.  "Lode  here-I'U  follow  you  North 
— I  swear  I  love  you — say  I  may !" 
'l-et  me  go— let  me  go!"  cried  Betty  indignantly. 
No-^iot  yet!"  he  urged  his  horse  still  nearer  and 
gathered  her  close.    "You've  got  to  hear  me.    I've 
loved  you  since  the  first  moment  I  rested  my  eyes  on 
you— and,  by  God,  you  shall  love  me  in  t«tum!"    He 
felt  her  struggle  to  free  herself  from  his  grasp  with 
a  sense  of  savage  triumph.    It  was  the  brute  force 
within  him  that  conquered  with  women  just  as  it 
conquered  with  men. 

Bruce  Carrington,  on  his  way  back  to  Fayetteville 
from  the  Forks,  came  about  a  turn  in  the  road.  Betty 
sum  a  taU,  handsome  f  eUow  in  the  first  flush  of  man- 
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hood;  Carrington,  an  angry  girl,  very  beautiful  and 
very  indignant,  struggling  in  a  man's  grasp. 

At  sight  of  the  new-comer,  Murrell,  with  an  oath, 
released  Betty,  who,  striking  her  horse  with  the  whip 
galloped  down  the  road  toward  the  Barony.  As  she 
fled  past  Carrington  she  bent  low  in  her  saddle. 

"Don't  let  him  follow  me  I"  she  gasped,  and  Car- 
rington, striding  forward,  caught  Murrell's  horse  by 
the  bit. 

"Not  so  fast,  you !"  he  said  coolly.  The  two  men 
glared  at  each  other  for  a  brief  instant. 

"Take  your  hand  oflf  my  horse  I"  exclaimed  Mur- 
rell hoarsely,  his  mouth  hot  and  dry  with  a  -aise  of 
defeat. 

"Can't  you  see  she'd  rather  be  alone?"  said  Carring- 
ton. 

"Let  gol"  roared  Murrell,  and  a  murderous  light 
shot  from  his  eyes. 

"I  don't  know  but  I  should  pull  yoit  out  of  that  sad- 
dle and  twist  your  neck  I"  said  Carrington  hotly.  Mur- 
rell's face  underwent  a  swift  change. 

"You're  a  bold  fellow  to  force  your  way  into  a  lover's 
quarrel,"  he  said  quietly.  Carrington's  arm  dropped 
at  his  side.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  that.  Murrell 
thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket.  "I  always  give  some- 
thing to  the  boy  who  holds  my  horse,"  he  said,  and 
tossed  a  coin  in  Carrington's  direction.  "There— take 
that  for  your  pains  1"  he  added.  He  pulled  his  horse 
about  and  rode  back  toward  the  cross-roads  at  an  easy 
canter. 

Carrington,  with  an  angry  flush  on  his  sunburnt 
cheeks,  stood  staring  down  at  the  coin  that  glinted  in 
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the  dusty  road,  but  he  was  seeing  the  face  of  the  rirL 
.nd.gnant.  b^utif uJ-then  he  glanced  after  MurrL^  ^ 
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CHAPTER  VI 

BElry  SETS  OUT  TOR  TENNESSEE 

B  l"^  CARRINGTON  came  of  a  westward-look- 
settled.  Aose  of  his  name  had  followed  the  rivers  to 
tlarKT"l?'=  '"*'"''*'»  '"«'  -«''  *em  f"rth 

tr*  5™     .    "■  "*"?  '"  *'  ^•«"'°*  °^  *e  blue  wall 

,^,     p^      f  '™*'^  **  '"^«=»t  «<«•  of  their  de- 

hev'foS  '^\'"V  "'"'•    ^•■°^'''"»  *e  mounuins 
hey  found  the  headwaters  once  more,  and  following 

fte  streams  out  of  the  hills  saw  the  roaring  torrent! 

•*come  great  placid  rivers.  ^"rrenis 

£?f  ^iT  '^^°"^-  ■^•''^  Watauga  settlements 
^  furnished  h>m  a  wife,  and  some  four  years  later 
Bruce  was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  The  senior 
C^rmgton  had  appeared  on  horseback  as  a  wooer,  but 
had  walked  on  foot  as  a  married  man,  each  shift  of 
residence  he  made  having  represented  a  desc^  to  a 
tower  social  level.  On  the  death  of  his  wife  he  had  em- 
tariced  m  tiie  nver  trade  with  all  that  enthusiasm  and 
hope  he  had  brougJ.t  to  half-a-dozen  other  occupations, 
for  he  was  a  gentleman  of  prodigious  energy. 

Brum's  first  memories  had  to  do  with  long  nights 
wh«,  he  perched  beside  his  father  on  the  cabin  roof 
Of  their  keel-boat  and  watched  the  stars,  or  the  blurred 
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line  of  the  shore  where  it  lay  against  the  sky,  or  the 
lights  on  other  barges  and  rafts  drifting  as  they  were 
drifting,  with  their  wheat  and  com  and  whisky  to  that 
common  market  at  the  river's  mouth. 

Sometimes  they  dragged  their  boat  back  up-stream, 
painfully,  laboriously ;  three  or  four  months  of  unre- 
mitting toil  sufficed  for  this,  when  the  crew  sweated 
at  the  towing  ropes  from  dawn  until  dark,  that  the 
rich  planters  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  might  have 
tea  and  wine  for  their  tables,  and  silks  and  laces  for 
their  womenfolk.  More  often  they  abandoned  their 
boat  and  tramped  north,  armed  and  watchful,  since 
cutthroats  and  robbers  haunted  the  roads,  and  river- 
men,  if  they  had  not  drunk  away  their  last  dollar  in 
New  Orleans,  were  worth  spoiling.  Or,  if  it  offered, 
they  took  passage  on  some  fast  sailing  clipper  bound 
for  Baltimore  or  Philadelphia,  and  crossed  the  moun- 
tains to  the  Ohio  and  were  within  a  week  or  two  of 
home. 

Bruce  Carrington  had  seen  the  day  of  barge  and 
raft  reach  its  zenith,  had  heard  the  first  steam  packet's 
shrieking  whistle  which  sounded  the  death-knell  of  the 
ancient  order,  though  the  shifting  of  the  trade  was  a 
slow  matter  and  the  glory  of  the  old  did  not  pass  over 
to  the  new  at  once,  but  lingered  still  in  mighty  fleets 
of  rafts  and  keel-boats  and  in  the  Homeric  carousals  of 
some  ten  thousand  of  the  half-horse,  half-alligator 
breed  that  nightly  gathered  in  New  Orleans.  Broad- 
horns  and  mud-sills  they  were  called  in  derision.  A 
strange  race  of  aquatic  pioneers,  jeans  and  leather  clad, 
the  rifle  and  the  setting-pole  equally  theirs,  they  came 
out  of  every  stream  down  which  a  scow  could  be 
thrust  at  flood-time;  from  tiny  settlements  far  back 
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among  the  hills ;  from  those  bustling  sinks  of  iniquity, 
the  river  towns.  But  now,  surely,  yet  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, their  commerce  was  slipping  from  them.  At 
all  the  landings  thoy  were  being  elbowed  by  the  new- 
comers— men  who  wore  brass  buttons  and  gold  braid, 
and  shiny  leather  shoes  instead  of  moccasins ;  men  with 
white  hands  and  gold  rings  on  their  fingers  and  dia- 
monds in  their  shirts — ^men  whose  hair  and  clothing 
kept  the  rancid  smell  of  <nl  and  smoke  and  machinery. 

After  the  reading  of  the  warrant  that  morning, 
Charley  Balaam  had  shown  Carrington  the  road  to  the 
Forks,  assuring  him  when  they  separated  that  with  a 
little  care  and  decent  use  of  his  eyes  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  fetch  up  there  and  not  pass  plumb  through  the 
settlement  without  knowing  where  he  was.  But  Car- 
ring^n  had  found  the  Forks  without  difficulty.  He  had 
seen  the  old  mill  his  grandfather  had  built  almost  a 
hundred  years  before,  and  in  the  churchyard  he  had 
found  the  graves  and  read  the  inscriptions  that  re- 
corded the  virtues  of  certain  dead  and  gone  Carring- 
tons.  It  had  all  seemed  a  very  respectable  link  with  the 
past. 

He  was  on  his  way  to  Fayetteville,  where  he  intended 
to  spend  the  night,  and  perhaps  a  day  or  two  in  looking 
around,  when  the  meeting  with  Betty  and  Murrell  oc- 
curred. As  Murrell  disappeared  in  the  directic»i  of 
Balaam's,  CarringtCHi  took  a  spiteful  kick  at  the  un- 
offending coin,  and  strode  off  down  the  Fayetteville 
pike.  But  the  girl's  face  remained  with  him.  It  was  a 
face  he  would  like  to  see  again.  He  wondered  who  she 
was,  and  if  she  lived  in  the  big  house  on  the  other  road, 
the  house  beyond  the  red  grate  which  Charley  Balaam 
bad  told  him  was  called  the  Barony. 
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He  wai  still  thinfangof  the  girl  when  he  ate  his  wp- 
per  that  night  at  Qeggett's  Tavern.  Uter.  in  the  bJT 

.n  Tf^  n  ^°'*  ^  '•^'"  «°'''P-  Mr.  Qeggett  kne^ 
all  about  the  Barony  and  its  owner.  Nat  FerriT  Ferril 
was  a  youngish  num.  just  married.  Carrington  ex- 
perienced  a  quick  sinking  of  the  heart.  A  fleeting  sense 
of  humor  succeeded-had  he  interfered  between  man 
and  w.fe?  But  surely  if  this  had  been  the  case  the^r" 
would  not  have  spoken  as  she  had 
He  wound  Mr.  Cleggett  up  with  sundry  pegs  of 

and"L  i"""'^',"""-  H'hadmeta^Lan 
f„^  \°I!.*J  '°*'^  *'"'  ''"y:  ^^  wondered,  as  he 
toyed  w^h  h.s  glass,  if  it  could  have  been  the  Ferrises  ? 
Mounted?  Yes,  mounted.  Then  it  was  Ferris  and  hU 
w.fe-^r  It  m.ght  have  been  Captain  Murrell  and  Miss 

d^yr  Ia"^^^^-"  """'  '  ''""PP^S'  Wack-haired 
chap  who  rode  a  b.g  bay  horse.  Miss  Malroy  did  not 
hvein  that  part  of  the  country;  she  was  a  friend  of 
Mrs.  Ferns',  belonged  in  Kentucky  or  Tewiessee,  or 
somewhere  out  yonder-at  any  r«e  she  was  bringing 
her  v>s,t  to  an  end,  for  Ferris  had  i«tructed  him  to 
reserve  a  place  for  her  in  the  nortfc-bound  stage  on 
the  morrow.  ^ 

Carringtwi  suddenly  remembered  that  he  had  some 
thought  of  starting  north  in  the  morning  himself,-but 
he  was  still  undecided.  How  about  it  if  he  deferred  his 

iT  v""^  ""^^  ^"^  ''"^'"^^  ^'-  Cleggett  con- 
sulted his  bookings  and  was  of  the  opinion  that  his 

oSr  T'''  "°"^  8^.-  and  Carrington  hastily 
paid  down  his  money.  Later  in  the  privacy  of  his  own 
room  he  remarked  meditatively,  viewing  his  reflection 
m  the  mirror  that  hung  above  the  chimneypiece,  "I 
reckon  you're  plain  crazy!"  and  seemed  to  free  him- 
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self  from  all  further  responsibility  for  his  own  acts 
whatever  they  might  be. 

The  stage  left  at  six,  and  as  Carrington  climbed  to 
his  seat  the  next  morning  Mr.  Qeggett  was  advising 
the  dnver  to  look  sharp  when  he  came  to  the  Barony 
road,  as  he  was  to  pick  up  a  party  there.  It  was  Car- 
nngton  who  looked  sharp,  and  ahnost  at  the  spot  where 
he  had  seen  Betty  Malroy  the  day  before  he  saw  her 
agam,  with  Ferris  and  Judith  and  a  pile  of  luKgaee 
bestowed  by  the  wayside.   Betty  did  not  observe  him 
as  tfie  coach  stopped,  for  she  was  intent  on  her  fare- 
wells w.th  her  friends.   There  were  hasty  words  of 
adv.ce  from  Ferris,  prolonged  good-byes  to  Judith, 
tears-kisse»-while  a  place  was  being  made  for  her 
many  boxes  and  trunks.  Carrington  viewed  the  lug- 
gage with  awe,  and  listened  without  shame.  He  gath- 
ered that  she  was  going  north  to  Washington;  that 
her  &ial  destmation  was  some  point  either  on  the  Ohio 
or  Mississippi,  and  that  her  name  was  Betty    Then 
the  door  slammed  and  the  stage  was  in  motion  again. 
CamngtMi  felt  sensibly  enriched  by  the  meager 
facts  now  m  his  possession.  He  was  especially  inter- 
ested in  her  name.  He  liked  the  sound  of  it.  It  suited 
her.  He  even  tried  it  under  his  breath  softly.  Betty- 
Betty  Malroy-next  he  fell  to  wondering  if  those  few 
hurned  words  she  had  addressed  to  him  could  possibly 
be  constoued  as  forming  a  basis  for  a  further  acquaint- 
ance. Or  wasn't  it  far  more  likely  she  would  prefer  to 
forget  the  episode  of  the  previous  day,  which  had 
clearly  been  anything  but  agreeaWe? 

All  throu^  the  morning  they  swung  forward  in  the 
heat  and  dust  and  glare,  with  now  and  then  a  brief 
pause  when  they  changed  horses,  and  at  midday  rat- 
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tied  into  the  shaded  nuin  street  of  a  sleepy  village  and 
Jrew  up  before  the  tavern  where  dinner  was  waiting 
them^-a  fart  that  was  announced  by  a  bare-legged  col- 
ored boy  armed  with  a  club,  who  beat  upon  a  sus- 
pended wagon  tire. 

Betty  to„  Carrington  when  she  took  her  seat,  and 
pveascarc't  perceptible  start  of  surprise.  Then  her 
face  was  ft  , ,  i.  with  a  rich  color.  This  was  the  man 
who  saw  .->,  with  Captain  Murrell  yesterday!  What 
must  he  thhik  of  her!  There  was  a  brief  moment  of 
irresolution  and  then  she  bowed  coldly. 

"You  just  barely  managed  it.  I  reckon  nobody  could 
misunderstand  that.    By  no  means  cordial-but  of 
course  not !"  Carrington  reflected.  His  own  handsome 
lace  had  been  expressionless  when  he  returned  her 
bow.  and  Betty  could  not  have  guessed  how  consoled 
•-ni  comforted  he  was  by  it.  With  great  fortitude  and 
self-denial  he  forbore  to  look  in  her  direction  again, 
but  he  hngered  at  the  table  until  the  last  moment  that 
he  might  watch  her  when  she  returned  to  the  coach 
Mr.  Camngton  entertained  ideals  where  women  were 
concerned,  and  even  though  he  had  been  the  cme  to 
profit  by  It  he  would  not  have  had  Betty  depart  in  the 
minutest  particular  from  those  stringent  rules  he  laid 
down  for  her  sex.   Consequently  that  distant  air  she 
.bore  toward  him  filled  him  with  satisfaction.   It  was 
quite  enough  for  the  present-for  the  present-that 
three  times  each  day  his  perseverence  and  determina- 
tion were  rewarded  by  that  curt  little  acknowledgment 
of  her  indebtedness  to  him. 

It  was  four  days  to  Richmond.  Four  days  of  hot 
dusty  trave.,  four  nights  of  uncomfortable  cross-road 
stations,  where  Betty  suffered  sleepless  nights  and  the 
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unaccustomed  pangs  of  early  rising.    She  occasionally 
found  herself  wondering  who  Carrington  was.    She 
approved  of  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  himself. 
She  liked  a  man  who  could  be  unobtrusive.    Traveling 
like  that  day  after  day  it  would  have  been  so  easy  for 
him  to  be  oi&aoua.    But  he  never  addressed  her  and 
refused  to  see  any  opportunity  to  assist  her  in  enter- 
ing or  quitting  the  stage,  leaving  that  to  some  one  else. 
Presentlv  ghe  was  sorry  she  had  bowed  to  him  that 
first  da>-  -so  self-contained  and  unpresuming  a  person 
as  he  would  evidently  have  been  quitf;  satisfied  to 
overlook  the  omission.    Then  she  began  to  be  haunt- 
ed by  doubts.    Perhaps,  after  all,  he  had  not  recognized 
her  as  the  girl  he  had  met  in  the  road  f    This  gave  her 
a  very  queer  feeling  indeed— for  what  must  he  think 
of  her?    And  the  next  time  she  bowed  to  this  perfect 
stranger  she  threw  a  chilling  austerity  into  the  saluta- 
tion quite  at  variance  with  her  appearance,  for  the 
windy  drive  had  tangled  her  hair  and  blown  it  in  curl- 
ing wisps  about  her  face.    This  served  to  trouble  Car- 
rington excessively,  and  furnished  him  with  food  for 
reflectiOT  through  all  his  waking  moments  for  the  suc- 
ceeding eight  and  forty  hours. 

The  next  morning  he  found  himself  seated  opposite 
her  at  breakfast.  He  received  another  curt  Kttle 
nod,  cool  and  distant,  as  he  took  his  seat,  but  he  felt 
strongly  thai  a  mere  bowing  acquaintance  would  no 
longer  suffice ;  so  he  passed  her  a  number  of  things  she 
didn't  want,  and  presently  ventured  the  opinion  that  she 
must  find  b-aveling  as  they  were,  day  after  day,  very 
fatiguing.  Surprised  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  before 
she^  knew  what  she  was  doing,  Betty  said,  "Not  at 
all,"  closed  her  red  lips,  and  was  immediately  dumb. 
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Carrington  at  once  rehpied  Into  (Hence  and  ventnrcd 
no  further  opinion  on  any  topic.  Betty  was  left  won- 
dering whether  «he  had  been  rude,  and  when  they  met 
again  asked  if  the  aUge  would  reach  Washington  at 
the  advertised  hour.  She  had  been  consulting  the  copy 
of  Badger's  and  Porter's  Register  which  Ferris  had 
thrust  into  her  satchel  the  morning  she  left  the  Barony, 
and  which,  among  a  multiplicity  of  detail  as  to  hotels 
and  taverns,  gave  the  runnings  of  all  the  regular  stage 
lines,  packets,  canal-boats  and  steamers,  by  which  one 
could  travel  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

"You  stop  in  Washington?"  said  Carrington. 

Betty  shook  her  head.  "No,  I  am  gwng  on  to  Wheel- 
ing." 

"You're  fortunate  in  being  so  nearly  home,"  he  ob- 
served. "I  am  going  on  to  Memphis."  He  felt  it  was 
time  she  knew  this,  or  else  she  might  think  his  move- 
ments were  dictated  by  her  own. 

Betty  exclaimed:  "Why,  I  am  going  to  Memphis, 
tool" 

"Are  you?  By  canal  to  Cumberland,  and  then  by 
stage  over  the  National  Road  to  Wheeling?" 

Betty  nodded.  "It  makes  one  wish  they'd  finish 
their  raib-oads,  doesn't  it?  Do  you  suppose  they'll 
ever  get  as  far  west  as  Memphis?"  she  said. 

"They  say  it's  going  to  be  bad  for  the  river  trade 
when  they're  huilt  on  something  besides  paper,"  an- 
swered Carrington.  "And  I  happen  to  be  a  ilatboat- 
man.  Miss  Malroy." 

Betty  gave  him  a  glance  of  surprise. 

"Why,  how  did  you  learn  my  name?"  she  asked. 

"Oh,  I  heard  your  friends  speak  it,"  he  answered 
glibly.      But    Betty's    smooth    brow    was    puckered 
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tlKWghtfuUy.  She  wondered  if  he  h«d-«nd  if  he 
hadn't.  It  wai  very  odd  certainly  that  he  should 
know  it 

"So  the  railroadi  are  going  to  hurt  the  iteamfaoaU?" 
she  presently  said. 

"No,  I  didn't  say  that.  I  was  thinking  of  the  flat- 
boats  that  have  already  been  hurt  by  the  steamers,"  he 
replied.  Now  to  the  western  mind  the  river-men  typi- 
fied all  that  was  reckless  and  wUd.  It  was  their  ca- 
rousals that  gave  an  evil  repute  to  such  towns  as 
Natchez.  But  this  particular  river-man  looked  harm- 
less. "Carrington  is  my  name,  Miss  Mah-oy,"  he  added. 

No  more  was  said  just  then,  for  Betty  became  re- 
served and  he  did  not  attempt  to  resume  the  conversa- 
tion. A  day  later  they  rumbled  into  Washington,  and 
as  Betty  descended  from  the  coach,  arrington  stepped 
to  her  side. 

"I  suppose  you'll  stop  here,  Miss  Malroy?"  he  said, 
indicating  the  Uvem  before  which  the  stage  had  come 
to  a  stand. 

"Yes,"  said  Betty  briefly. 

"If  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you—"  he  began,  with 
just  a  touch  of  awkwardness  in  his  manner. 

"No,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Carrington,"  said  Betty 
quickly, 

"Good  night  ,  .  .  good-by,"  he  turned  away,  and 
Betty  saw  his  tall  form  disappear  in  the  twiU^t. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


THE  FIGHT  AT  SLOSSON's  TAVERN 


MURRELL  had  ridden  out  of  the  hills  some  hours 
back.  He  now  faced  the  flashing  splendors  of 
a  June  sunset,  but  along  the  eastern  horizon  the  moun- 
tains rose  against  a  somber  sky.  Night  was  creeping 
into  their  fastnesses.  Already  there  was  twilight  in 
those  cool  valleys  lying  within  the  shadow  of  mighty 
hills.  A  month  and  more  had  elapsed  since  Bob  Yancy's 
trial.  Just  two  days  later  man  and  boy  disappeared 
from  Scratch  Hill.  This  had  served  to  rouse  Murrell 
to  the  need  of  immediate  action,  but  he  found,  where 
Yancy  was  concerned.  Scratch  Hill  could  keep  a  secret, 
while  Crenshaw's  mouth  was  closed  on  any  word  that 
might  throw  light  on  the  plans  of  his  friend. 

"It's  plain  to  my  mind,  Captain,  that  Bladen  will 
never  get  the  boy.  I  reckon  Bob's  gone  into  hiding 
with  him,"  said  the  merchant,  with  spacious  candor. 

The  fugitives  had  not  gone  into  hiding,  however; 
they  had  traversed  the  state  from  east  to  west,  and 
Murrell  was  soon  on  their  trail  and  pressing  forward 
in  pursuit.  Reaching  the  mountains,  he  heard  of  them 
first  as  ten  days  ahead  of  him  and  bound  for  west  Ten- 
nessee, the  ten  days  dwindled  to  a  week,  the  week 
became  five  days,  the  five  days  three;  and  now  as 
he  emerged  from  the  last  range  of  hills  he  caught  sight 
of  them.  They  were  half  a  mile  distant  perhaps,  but 
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he  was  certain  that  the  man  and  boy  he  saw  pass  about 
a  turn  in  the  road  were  the  man  and  boy  he  had  been 
following  for  a  month. 

He  was  not  mistaken.  The  man  was  Bob  Yancy 
and  the  boy  was  K.-nibal.  Yancy  had  acted  with  ex- 
traordinary decision.  He  had  sold  his  few  acres  at 
Scratch  Hill  for  a  lump  sum  to  Crenshaw— it  was  to 
the  latter's  credit  that  the  transaction  was  one  in  which 
he  could  feel  no  real  pride  as  a  man  of  business— and 
just  a  day  later  Yancy  and  the  boy  had  quitted  Scratch 
Hill  in  the  gray  dawn,  and  turned  their  faces  westward. 
Tennessee  had  become  their  objective  point,  since  here 
was  a  region  to  which  they  could  fix  a  name,  while  the 
rest  of  the  world  was  strange  to  them.  As  they  passed 
the  turn  in  the  road  where  Murrell  had  caught  his  first 
sight  of  them,  Yancy  glanced  back  at  the  blue  wall  of 
the  mountains  where  it  lay  along  the  horizon. 

"Well,  Nevvy,"  he  said,  "we've  put  a  heap  of  dis- 
tance between  us  and  old  Scratch  Hill ;  all  I  can  say  is, 
if  there's  as  much  the  other  side  of  the  Hill  as  there  is 
this  side,  the  world's  a  monstrous  big  place  fo'  to  ram- 
ble about  in."  He  carried  his  rifle  and  a  heavy  pack. 
Hannibal  had  a  much  smaller  pack  and  his  old  sporting 
rifle,  burdens  of  which  his  Uncle  Bob  relieved  him  at 
brief  intervals. 

For  the  past  ten  days  their  journey  had  been  con- 
ducted in  a  leisurely  fashion.  As  Yancy  said,  they 
were  seeing  the  world,  and  it  was  well  to  take  a  good 
look  at  it  while  they  had  a  chance.  He  was  no  longer 
fearful  of  pursuit  and  his  temperament  asserted  •>  ;lf— 
the  minimum  of  activity  sufficed.  Usually  they  iped 
just  where  the  night  overtook  them ;  now  and  then  they 
varied  this  by  lodging  at  some  tavern,  for  since  there 
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was  money  in  his  pocket,  Yancy  was  disposed  to  spend 
it.  He  could  not  conceive  that  it  had  any  other  possible 
use. 

Suddenly  out  of  the  silence  came  the  regular  beat  of 
hoofs.  These  grew  nearer  and  nearer,  and  at  last  when 
they  were  quite  close,  Yancy  faced  about.  He  instantly 
recognized  Murrell  and  dropped  his  rifle  into  the  crook 
of  his  arm.  The  act  was  instinctive,  since  there  was 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  captain  had  the  least  in- 
terest in  the  boy.  Smilingly  Murrell  reined  in  his 
horse. 

"Why— Bob  Yancy  I"  he  cried,  in  apparent  astonish' 
ment. 

"Yes,  sir — Bob  Yincy.  Does  it  happen  you  are  loot- 
ing fo'  him.  Captain?"  inquired  Yancy. 

"No— no.  Bob.  I'm  on  my  way  West.  Shake  hands." 
His  maimer  was  frank  and  winning,  and  Yancy  met  it 
with  an  equal  frankness. 

"Well,  sir,  me  and  my  newy  are  g^d  to  meet  .some 
wie  we've  knowed  afore.  The  world  are  a  lonesome 
place  once  you  get  shut  of  yo'r  own  dooryard,"  he 
said.  Murrell  slipped  from  his  saddle  and  fell  into  step 
at  Yancy's  side  as  they  moved  forward. 

"They  were  mightily  stirred  up  at  the  Cross  Roads 
when  I  left,  wondering  what  had  come  of  you,"  he  ob- 
served. 

"When  did  you  quit  there?"  asked  Yancy. 

"About  a  fortni^t  ago,"  said  Murrell.  "Every  one 
approves  of  your  action  in  this  matter,  Yancy,"  he  went 
c«. 

"That's  kind  of  them."  responded  Yancy,  a  little 
dryly.  There  was  no  reason  for  it,  but  he  was  becom- 
ing distrustful  of  Murrell,  uid  uneasy. 
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"Bladen's  hurt  himself  by  the  stand  he's  taken  in 
this  matter,"  Murrell  added. 

They  went  forward  in  silence,  Yancy  brooding  and 
.usp.cmus.    For  the  last  mile  or  so  their  way  had  led 
through  an  unbroken  forest,  but  a  sudden  turn  in  the 
road  brought  them  to  the  edge  of  an  extensive  clearing 
Close  to  the  road  were  several  buildings,  but  not  a 
tree  had  been  spared  to  shelter  them  and  they  stood 
forth  starkly,  the  completing  touch  to  a  civilization 
that  was  st.ll  m  .ts  youth,  unkempt,  rather  savage,  and 
ruthlessly  ufhtarian.     A  si,^,  the  work  of  inexpert 
hands,  announced  the  somewhat  dingy  structure  of 
hewn  logs  that  stood  nearest  the  roadside  a  tavern 
There  was  a  horse  rack  in  front  of  it  and  a  trampled 
space.    It  was  flanked  by  its  several  sheds  and  bams  on 
one  hand  and  a  woodpile  on  the  other.    Beyond  the 
woodpile  a  rail  fence  inclosed  a  corn-field,  and  beyond 
the  barns  and  sheds  a  similar  fence  defined  the  bounds 
of  a  stumpy  pasture-lot. 

From  the  door  of  the  tavern  the  figure  of  a  man 
emerged.  Pausing  by  the  horse  rack  he  surveyed  the 
two  men  and  boy,  if  not  with  indiflference,  at  least  with 

fri  H  llT  ''^"^  ^''  ^^'^  '^""S^  *he  sign  with  its 
legend,  SIosson-Entertainment ;"  but  if  he  were 
Slosson,  one  could  take  the  last  half  of  the  sign  either 
as  a  poetic  rhapsody  on  the  part  of  the  painter,  or  the 
yielding  to  some  meaningless  convention,  for  in  his  per- 
son, Mr.  Slosson  suggested  none  of  those  qualities  of 
b  a,„  or  heart  that  trenched  upon  the  lighter  amenities 
ot  life.  He  was  black-haired  and  bull-necked,  and 
there  was  about  him  a  certain  shagginess  which  a  re- 
cei.t  toilet  performed  at  the  horse  trough  had  not 
served  to  mitigate. 
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"Howdy?"  he  drawled. 
"Howdy?"  responded  Mr.  Yancy. 
"Shall  you  stop  here?"  asked  Murrell,  sinking  his 
voice.    Yancy  nodded.    "Can  you  put  us  up?"  inquired 
Murrell,  turning  to  the  tavern-keeper. 

"I  reckon  that's  what  I'm  here  for,"  said  Slosson. 
Murrell  glanced  about  the  empty  yard.  "Slack,"  ob- 
served Slosson  languidly.  "Yes,  sir,  slack's  the  only 
name  for  it."  It  was  understood  he  referred  to  the 
state  of  trade.  He  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  the 
two  men.  As  his  eyes  rested  on  J^urrell,  that  gcntle- 
n>an  raised  the  first  three  fingers  of  his  right  hand.  The 
gesture  was  ever  so  little,  yet  it  seemed  to  have  a  tonic 
effect  on  Mr.  Slosson.  What  might  have  developed 
into  a  smile  had  he  not  immediately  suppressed  it, 
twisted  his  bearded  lips  as  he  made  an  answering 
movement.  "Eph,  come  here,  you  I"  Slosson  raised 
his  voice.  This  call  brought  a  half-grown  black  boy 
from  about  a  comer  of  the  tavern,  to  whom  Murrell  re- 
linquished his  horse. 

"Let's  liquor,"  said  the  captain  over  his  shou!der, 
moving  off  in  the  directiai  of  the  bar. 

"Come  on,  Newyl"  said  Yancy  following,  and  they 
all  entered  the  tavern. 

"Well,  here's  to  the  best  of  good  luck !"  said  Murrell, 
as  he  raised  his  glass  to  his  lips. 

"Same  here,"  responded  Yancy.  Murrell  pulled  out 
a  roll  of  bills,  one  of  which  he  tossed  on  the  bar.  Then 
after  a  moment's  hesitation  he  detached  a  second  bill 
from  the  roll  and  turned  to  Hannibal. 

"Here,  youngster— a  present  for  you,"  he  said  good- 
naturedly.  Hannibal,  embarrassed  by  the  unexpected 
gift,  edged  to  his  Uncle  Bob's  side. 
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"Ain't  you-all  got  nothing  to  say  to  the  gentleman  ?" 
asked  Yancy. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  boy. 

'That  sounds  a  heap  better.  Let's  see-why  if  it 
amt  ten  dollars-think  of  that  I"  said  Yancy.  in  sur- 
pnse. 

"Let's  have  another  drink,"  suggested  Murrell. 

hJ/2"'^«  •   t""'?"'  '*°'''  °"*  '"'"'  "'^  y^"^-    He  still 
held  the  bill  m  h.s  hand,  for  he  did  not  quite  know  how 
to  dispose  of  h.s  great  wealth.    After  debating  this 
matter  for  a  nwment  he  knotted  it  carefully  in  one  cor- 
ner of  his  handkerchief.    But  this  did  not  quite  suit 
h.m,  for  he  untied  the  knot  and  looked  at  the  bill  again 
turning  ,t  over  and  over  in  his  hand.    Then  he  folded 
■t  carefully  mto  the  smallest  possible  compass  and  once 
more  tied  a  comer  of  his  handkerchief  about  it  this 
time  with  two  knots  instead  of  one;  these  he  afterward 
tested  with  his  teeth. 

"I  'low  she  won't  come  undone  now  I"  he  said,  with 
satisfaction.  He  stowed  the  handkerchief  away  in  his 
trousers  pocket,  ramming  it  very  tight  with  his  fist. 
He  was  much  relieved  when  this  was  done,  for  wearing 

hshed  himself  on  the  top  rail  of  the  corn-field  fence. 

The  colored  boy.  armed  with  an  ax,  appeared  at  the 
woodpile  and  began  to  chop  in  the  desultory  fashion 
Of  his  race,  pausing  every  few  seconds  to  stare  in  the 
direction  of  his  white  compatriot,  who  met  his  glance 
with  reserve.  Whereupon  Mr.  Slosson's  male  domes- 
tic indulged  in  certain  strange  antics  that  were  not 
ngh  ly  any  part  of  wood-chopping.  This  yet  further 
repelled  Hannibal. 
-    "The  disgustin'  chattel!"  he  muttered  under  his 
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breath,  quoting  his  Uncle  Bob,  with  whom,  in  theory 
at  least,  race  feeling  was  strong.    Yancy  appeared  at 
the  door  of  the  bar  and  called  to  him,  and  as  the  boy 
slid  from  the  fence  and  ran  toward  him  across  the  yard 
the  Scratch  Hiller  sauntered  forth  to  meet  him. 

"I  reckon  it's  all  rig^t,  Newy,"  he  said,  "but  we 
don  t  know  nothing  about  this  here  Captain  Murrell— 
as  he  calls  himself-though  he  seems  a  right  clever  sort 
of  gentleman;  but  we  won't  mention  Belle  Plain" 
With  this  caution  he  led  the  way  into  the  tavern  and 
back  through  the  bar  to  a  low-ceilinged  room  where 
Murrell  and  Slosson  were  already  at  table.  It  was 
intolerably  hot,  and  there  lingered  in  the  heavy  atmos- 
phere of  the  place  stale  and  unappetizing  odors.  Only 
Murrell  attempted  conversation  and  he  was  not  encour- 
aged; and  presently  silence  fell  on  the  room  except  for 
the  rattle  of  dishes  and  the  buzzing  of  flies.  When 
they  had  finished,  the  stale  odors  and  the  heat  drove 
«iem  quickly  into  the  bar  again,  where  for  a  little  time 
Hanmbal  sat  on  Yancy's  knee,  by  the  door.  Presently 
he  slipped  down  and  stole  out  into  the  yard. 

The  June  night  was  pulsing  with  life.  Above  him 
bats  darted  in  short  circling  flights.  In  the  corn-field 
and  pasture-lot  the  fireflies  lifted  from  their  day-long 
sleep,  showing  pale  points  of  light  in  the  half  darkness, 
while  from  some  distant  pond  or  stagnant  watercourse 
came  the  booming  of  frogs,  presently  to  sweH  into  a 
resonant  chorus.  These  were  the  summer  night  sounds 
he  had  known  as  far  back  as  his  memory  went. 

In  the  tavern  the  three  men  were  drinking— Murrell 
with  the  idea  that  the  more  Yancv  came  under  the 
influence  of  Slosson's  com  whisky  the  easier  his  spec- 
ulation would  be  managed.    Mr.  Yancy  on  his  part  be- 
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lieved  that  if  Murrell  went  to  bed  reasonably  drunk  he 
would  sleep  late  and  give  him  the  opportunity  he  cov- 
eted to  quit  the  tavern  unobserved  at  break  of  day. 
Gradually  the  ice  of  silence  which  had  held  them  mute 
at  supper,  thawed.  At  first  it  was  the  broken  lazv 
speech  of  men  who  were  disposed  to  quiet,  then  the 
tolk  became  bnsk-a  steady  stream  of  rather  dreary 
goss,p  of  horses  and  lands  and  negroes,  of  speculations 
past  and  gone  m  these  great  staples 

H^nibal  crossed  to  the  corn-field.  There,  in  the 
tnendly  gbom,  he  examined  his  handkerchief  and  felt 
of  the  roUed-up  bill.  Then  he  made  count  of  certain  sil- 

ZiT^i^TX  'u"I  *'''*  •"=  ^"^  '"  •'«  °'her  pocket. 
Satisfied  that  he  had  sustained  no  loss,  he  again  chmbed 

Zft"  °?J'  °^*'  ^™'^'  *''"'=  he  seated  himself 
with  an  e  bow  restmg  on  one  knee  and  his  chin  in  the 
paun  of  his  hand. 

"I  got  ten  dollars  and  seventy  cents-yes,  sir-and 
fte  clostest  shootmg  rifle  I  ever  tossed  to  my  shoulder  " 
He  seemed  but  small  to  have  accomplished  such  a  feat. 
He  meditated  for  a  little  space.  "I  reckon  when  we 
strike  the  settlements  again  I  should  like  to  buy  my 
S"  ^     .  "  ?."■"'"'•"    ^''*  ''"'«^<^  ''™^«  he  con. 

HeTad  1.  /  M  !,""  •'"'  °^"^"'"^  fancy's  needs. 
He  had  about  decided  on  a  ring  such  as  Captain  Mur- 
rell  was  weanng,  when  he  heard  the  shuffling  of  bare 
fee^  over  the  ground  and  a  voice  spoke  out  of  the  dark- 

"When  yo'  get  to  feelin'  like  sleep,  young  boss 
Mas'r  Slosson  he  says  I  show  yo'  to'yo'  chL£" 
It  was  Slosson's  boy  Eph. 

"Did  you-all  happen  to  notice  what  they're  doing  in 
the  Uvem  now  ?"  asked  Hamiibal.  ^ 
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I  Tow  theyVe  maHn'  a  regular  hog-killin'  of  " 
•aidEph  smartly.  Hannibal  descended  from  the  fence. 
Yes,  you  can  show  me  my  chamber,"  he  said,  and 
his  tone  was  severe.  What  a  white  man  did  was  not 
a  matter  for  a  black  man  to  criticize.  They  went  to- 
ward the  open  door  of  the  tavern.  Mr.  Slosson's  corn 
whisky  had  already  wrought  a  marked  transformation 
m  the  case  of  Slosson  himself.  His  usually  terse 
speech  was  becoming  diffuse  and  irrelevant,  while  va- 
cant laughter  issued  from  his  lips.  Yancy  was  appar- 
ently unaffected  by  the  good  cheer  of  which  he  had 
partaken,  tut  Murrell's  dark  face  was  flushed.  The 
Scratch  Killer's  ability  to  carry  his  liquor  exceeded 
anythmg  he  had  anticipated. 

"You-all  run  along  to  bed,  Newy,"  said  Yancy,  as 
Hannibal  entered  the  room.  "I'll  mighty  soon  follow 
you." 

Eph  secured  a  tin  candle-stick  with  a  half-burnt 
candle  m  it  and  led  the  way  into  the  passage  back  of 
the  bar. 

"Mas'r  Slosson's  jus'  mo'  than  layin'  backl"  he  said, 
as  he  closed  the  door  after  them. 

"I  reckon  you-all  will  lay  back,  too,  when  you  get 
growed  up,"  retorted  Hannibal. 

"No,  sir.  I  won't.  White  folks  won't  let  a  nigger 
lay  back.  Onliest  time  a  nigger  sees  co'n  whisky's 
when  he's  totin'  it  fo*  some  one  else." 

"I  reckon  a  nigger's  fool  enough  without  com  whis- 
ky, said  Hannibal.  They  mounted  a  flight  of  stairs 
and  passed  down  a  narrow  hall.  This  brought  them  to 
the  back  of  the  building,  and  Eph  pushed  open  the 
door  on  his  right. 

"This  heah's  yo'  chamber,"  he  said,  and  preceding 
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his  companion  into  thf;  room,  placed  the  candle  on  a 
chair. 

"Well— I  low  I  clean  forgot  something  I"  ,  ied 
Hannibal. 

"If  it's  yo'  bundle  and  yo'  gur,  I  done  fetched  'em 
up  heah  and  laid  'em  on  yo'  bed,"  said  Eph.  preparine 
to  withdraw.  r     r    r      e 

"I  certainly  am  obliged  to  you,"  saic'  Hanni'^l,  and 
with  a  good  night,  Eph  retired,  closing  the  door  after 
him,  and  the  boy  heard  the  patttr  of  his  bar«  feet  as 
he  scuttled  down  the  hall. 

The  moon  was  rising  and  Hannibal  went  to  the  open 
window  and  glanced  out.    His  room  overlooked  the 
back  yard  of  the  inn  and  a  neglected  truck  patch. 
Startmg  from  a  point  beyond  the  truck  patch  and  lead- 
ing straight  away  to  the  woodland  beyond  was  a 
fenced  lane,  with  the  corn-field  and  the  pasture-lot  on 
either  hand.    Immediately  below  his  window  was  the 
steeply  slanting  roof  of  a  shed.   For  a  moment  he  con- 
sidered the  night,  not  unaffected  by  its  beauty,  then 
turning  from  the  window,  he  moved  his  bundle  and 
nfle  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  where  they  would  be  out 
of  his  way,  kicked  off  his  trousers,  biew  out  the  candle 
and  lay  down.    The  gossip  of  the  men  in  the  bar  r.-n 
hke  a  whisper  through  the  house,  and  with  i:  .  me  {rr.. 
quent  bursts  of  noisy  laughter.    Listening  for  these 
sounds  the  boy  dozed  off. 

Yancy  had  become  more  and  more  convinced  as  the 
evening  passed  that  Murrell  was  bent  on  getting  him 
drunk,  and  suspicion  mounted  darkly  to  his  brain  He 
Mt  certain  that  he  was  Bladen's  agent.  Now,  Mr 
Yanr,  took  an  innocent  pride  in  his  ability  to  "cool  off 
liq  jr."    Perhaps  it  was  some  heritage  from  a  well- 
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Sm"!?!^**?  *!:•'  '■•^  ''•"'*"«•  "«  head  with  Port 
.^^  """J"""  •'•>'"•    Be  that  a.  it  nwy.  he  wa,  equal 

Jn.  .1!  .."'?""' '°  ^"'""'»  »««rthy  cheek,,  and 
felt  that  the  hm.t  of  hi.  capacity  wa.  being  reached. 
Mr.  Stos«on  had  become  a  sort  of  Greek  chorus.  He 
witicpated  all  the  possible  phases  of  drunkenness  that 
awa.ted  h,s  companions.  He  went  from  silence  to 
noisy  mirth,  when  his  unmeaning  laughter  ranir 
hrough  the  house;  he  told  long  witless  stories  a.  hf 

scnbed  the  bss  of  his  wife  five  years  befoii.    From 

melancholy  he  passed  to  sullennes,  and  seemed  ready 

•■»'«'  »  <l«»"el  on  Yancy,  but  the  latter  deftly 

evaded  any  such  issue.  '' 

Wy.      With  an  you  been  through  you  need  a  tonic.*, 
shove  along  that  extract  of  corn-shucks  and  molasses  !" 
I  ma  np-staver.»  said  Slosson  thickly.    "But  I've 
knowed  enough  sorrow  to  kill  a  horse  " 

"You  have  that  look.  Captain,  will  you  join  us?" 
«ked  Ya^cy.  MurreU  shook  his  head,  but  he  made  a 
.«n.ficant  gesture  to  Stesson  as  Yancy  drained  hi. 

"Have  a  drink  with  me  I"  cried  Slosson.  giving  way 
to  drunken  laughter.  *     ^      ' 

"Don't  you  reckon  youll  spile  yo'  appetite  fo'  break- 
fast,  neighbor?"  suggested  Yancy. 

Slo^n^°"  '"'""  ^°"  **""'*  *'""''  *'*  "*'"'  '■°"*<' 
"The  captain's  dropped  out  and  I  'low  it's  about  time 
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fo'  these  here  festivities  to  come  to  an  end.    I'm  think- 
ing some  of  going  to  bed  myself,"  said  Yancy.    He 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  Murrell.    He  realized  that  if  the 
latter  could  prevent  it  he  was  not  to  leave  the  bar. 
Murrell  stood  between  him  and  the  door;  more  than 
this,  he  stood  between  him  and  his  rifle,  which  leaned 
against  the  wall  in  the  far  comer  of  the  room.    Slosscn 
roared  out  a  protest  to  his  words.    "That's  all  right, 
neighbor,"  retorted  Yancy  over  his  shoulder,  "but  I'm' 
going  to  bed."  He  never  shifted  his  glance  from  Mur- 
rell's  face.    Scowling  now,  tlie  captain's  eyes  blazed 
back  their  challenge  as  he  thrust  his  right  hand  under 
his  coat.  "Fair  play— I  don't  know  who  you  are,  but  I 
know  what  you  want  I"  said  Yancy,  the  light  in  his 
frank  gra.'  eyes  deepening.    Murrell  laughed  and  took 
a  forward  step.   At  the  same  moment  Slosson  snatched 
up  a  heavy  club  from  back  of  the  bar  and  dealt  Yancy 
a  murderous  btew.    A  single  startled  cry  escaped  the 
Scratch  Hiller;  he  struck  out  wildly  as  he  lurched  to- 
ward Murrell,  who  drew  his  knife  and  drove  it  into  his 
shoulder. 

Groping  wildly,  Yancy  reached  his  rifle  and  faced 
about.  His  scalp  hy  open  where  Slosson's  treacherous 
blow  had  fallen  and  his  face  was  covered  with  blood ; 
even  as  his  fingers  siiflfened  they  found  the  hammer, 
but  Murrell,  springing  forward,  kicked  the  gun  out  of 
his  hands.  Dashing  the  blood  from  his  eyes,  Yancy 
threw  himself  on  Murrell.  Then,  as  they  staggered  to 
and  fro,  Yancy  dully  bent  on  strangling  his  enemy, 
Slosson— whom  the  sight  of  blood  had  wonderfully  so- 
bered—rushed out  from  the  bar  and  let  loose  a  perfect 
toiTent  of  blows  with  his  club.    Murrell  felt  the  fingers 
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How  long  the  boy  slept  he  never  knew,  but  he  awoke 

to  h  '  T  ?'  *  ~"'"^^''  ^'=°^'=  °^  *-^^-  He  seemed 
o  have  heard  a  cry  for  help.  But  the  tavern  was  very 
silent  now.  The  distant  murmur  of  voices  and  th^ 
.houts  of  laughter  had  ceased.  He  lifted  htaTitp 
on  h.s  elbow  and  glanced  from  the  window.  The 
heavens  were  pale  and  gray.  It  was  evidently  ver, 
Uncle  Bobf  °^  ^^'"^  n,idnight-i,ut  where  was  hU 

cYuld  not  h   '":1:,"^*  ""'  ^""  "P"*^'^  *°  hear,  h^e 
^LT  '^^'  ''"*  ^^  ^^'^  ="«  he  had  b^en 

roused  by  a  cry  of  some  sort.    A  chilling  terror  that 
gripped  h.m  fast  and  would  not  let  him  go!  moun  ed  to 

btc^d'h:   ?"^  V"^'""'  "*=  heard^'utiriTep^ 
beyond  h.s  door.    He  could  not  be  certain,  yet  he  im- 

TJL"  'f  "1*^'  '''"'"°^'^  ^^^-^  -'*  hi!  eTr 
to  some  crack  seekmg  to  determine  whether  or  not  he 

stL?"  *""  ""'l'"''^  ^'^  "^^  -">  -  «>w"  wea 
to  ^  r^T  T-  .^^  """"entarily  expected  the  latch 
to  be  hfted,  then  in  the  heavy  silence  he  caught  the 

Srl!.T  '*''"^  ™"''"^"*  '^'°"''  *e  lath  and 
Si  H  r  T.^** ''"  '"'*^"'  '*'«■  »"  audible  foot- 
fall.   He  heard  the  boards  creak  and  give  as  the  oer 

the  hall,  down  the  stairs,  and  to  the  floor  below 

tip-l:IT\"t*'T'"^'  ^'  *^^"^  his  scanty  covering 
%ht  about  h.m.  In  the  silence  that  succeed^,  he  one! 
more  became  aware  of  the  tireless  chorus  of  the  fro« 
the  hootmg  of  the  owls,  and  the  melancholy  and  oft-^' 
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peated  call  of  the  whippoorwill.  But  where  was  his 
Uncle  Bob?  Why  didn't  become  to  bed?  And  whose 
was  that  cry  for  help  he  had  heard  ?  Memories  of  idle 
tales  of  men  foully  dealt  with  in  these  lonely  taverns, 
of  murderous  landlords,  and  mysterious  guests  who 
were  in  league  with  them,  flashed  through  his  mind. 

Murrell  had  followed  them  for  this— and  had  killed 
his  Uncle  Bob,  and  he  would  be  sent  back  to  Bladen  I 
The  law  had  said  that  Bladen  could  have  him  and  that 
his  Uncle  Bob  must  give  him  up.  The  law  put  men 
in  prison— it  hanged  them  sometimes— his  Uncle  Bob 
had  told  him  all  about  it— by  the  neck  with  ropes  until 
they  were  dead  1  Maybe  they  wouldn't  send  him  back ; 
maybe  they  would  do  with  him  what  they  had  already 
done  with  his  Uncle  Bob;  he  wanted  the  open  air,  the 
earth  under  his  feet,  and  the  sky  over  his  head.  The 
four  walls  stifled  him.  He  was  not  afraid  of  the  night, 
he  could  run  and  hide  in  it— there  were  the  woods  and 
fields  where  he  would  be  safe. 

He  slid  from  the  bed,  and  for  a  long  moment  stood 
cold  and  shaking,  his  every  sense  on  the  alert.  With 
infinite  caution  he  got  into  his  trousers  and  again 
paused  to  listen,  since  he  feared  his  least  movement 
might  betray  him.  Reassured,  he  picked  up  his  bat- 
tered hat  frran  the  floor  and  mch  by  inch  crept  across 
the  squeaking  boards  to  the  window.  When  the  win- 
dow was  reached  he  paused  once  more  to  listen,  but  the 
quiet  that  was  everywhere  throughout  the  house  gave 
him  confidence.  He  straddled  the  low  sill,  and  putting 
out  his  hand  gripped  the  stock  of  his  rifle  and  drew  that 
ancient  weapon  toward  him.  Next  he  secured  his  pack, 
and  was  ready  for  flight. 
Encumbered  by  his  belongings,  but  with  no  mind  to 
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sacrifice  them,  he  stepped  out  upon  the  shed  and  made 
his  way  down  the  slant  of  the  roof  to  the  eaves  He 
tossed  his  bundle  to  the  ground  and  going  down  on  his 
knees  lowered  his  rifle,  letting  the  muzzle  fall  lightly 
agamst  the  side  of  the  shed  as  it  left  his  hand,  then  he 
lay  flat  on  his  stomach  and,  feet  first,  wriggled  out  into 
space.  When  he  could  no  longer  preserve  his  balance, 
he  gave  himself  a  shove  away  from  the  eaves  and 
dropped  clear  of  the  building. 

As  he  recovered  himself  he  was  sure  he  heard  a 
door  open  and  close,  and  threw  himself  prone  on  the 
p-ound,  where  the  black  shadow  cast  by  the  tavern  hid 
him.  At  the  same  moment  two  dark  figures  came  from 
about  a  corter  of  the  building.  He  could  just  distin- 
guish that  they  carried  some  heavy  burden  between 
them  and  that  they  staggered  as  they  moved.  He  heard 
Slosson  curse  drunkenly,  and  a  whispered  word  from 
Murrell.  The  two  men  slowly  crossed  the  truck  patch, 
and  the  boy's  glance  followed  them,  his  eyes  starting 
from  his  head.  Just  at  the  mouth  of  the  lane  they 
paused  and  put  down  their  burden ;  a  few  words  spdcen 
m  a  whisper  passed  between  them  and  they  began  to 
drag  some  dark  thing  down  the  lane,  their  backs  bent 
their  heads  bowed  and  the  thing  they  dragged  bump-' 
ing  over  the  uneven  ground. 

They  passed  out  of  sight,  and  breathless  and  palsied, 
Hannibal  crept  about  a  comer  of  the  tavern.  He  must 
be  sure  I  The  door  of  the  bar  stood  open;  the  lamps 
were  stiil  burning,  and  the  upturned  chairs  and  a 
broken  table  told  of  the  struggle  that  had  taken  place 
there.  The  bry  rested  his  hand  on  the  top  step  as  he 
stared  fearfully  into  the  room.  His  palm  came  away 
with  a  great  crimson  splotch.    But  he  was  not  satisfied 
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yet.  He  must  be  sure — sure  I  He  passed  around  the 
building  as  the  men  had  done  and  crossed  the  truck 
patch  to  the  mouth  of  the  lane.  Here  he  slid  through 
the  fence  into  the  corn-field,  and,  well  sheltered,  worked 
his  way  down  the  rows.  Presently  he  heard  a  distant 
sound — a  splash — surely  it  was  a  splash — 

A  little  later  the  men  came  up  the  lane,  to  disappear 
in  the  direction  of  the  tavern.  Hannibal  peered  after 
them.  His  very  terrors,  while  they  wrenched  and  tor- 
tured him,  gave  him  a  desperate  kind  of  courage.  As 
the  gloom  hid  the  two  men,  he  started  forward  again ; 
he  must  know  the  meaning  of  that  sound— that  splash, 
if  it  was  a  splash.  He  reached  the  end  of  the  corn- 
field, climbed  the  fence,  and  entered  a  deadening  of 
slashed  and  mutilated  timber.  In  the  bng  wet  grass 
he  found  where  the  men  had  dragged  their  burden. 
He  reached  down  and  swept  his  hand  to  and  fro— once 
—twice— the  third  time  his  little  palm  came  away  red 
and  discolored. 

There  was  the  first  pale  premonition  of  dawn  in  the 
sky,  and  as  he  hurried  on  the  lifeht  grew,  and  the  black 
trunks  of  trees  detached  themselves  from  the  white 
mist  that  filled  the  woods  and  which  the  dawn  made 
visible.  There  was  light  enough  for  him  to  see  that  he 
was  following  the  trail  left  by  the  men ;  he  could  dis- 
tinguish where  the  dew  had  been  brushed  from  the 
long  grass.  Advancing  still  farther,  he  heard  the  clear 
splash  of  running  water,  an  audible  ripple  that  mounted 
into  a  silver  cadence.  Day  was  breaking  now.  The 
lifeless  gray  along  the  eastern  horizon  had  changed  to 
orange.  Still  following  the  trail,  he  emerged  upon  the 
bank  of  the  Elk  River,  wh.ie  like  the  woods  with  its 
ghostly  night  sweat. 
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The  dull  beat  of  the  child',  heart  quickened  as  he 
g«ed  out  on  the  swift  current  that  was  hurrying  o^ 

Tfts  ?of "'""  r"'-   ^^  *^  ^""  compSsio" 
of  h.s  loss  seemed  to  overwhehn  him  and  he  was  ut- 

knees,  holdmg  fast  to  the  stock  of  his  rifle. 

bacSt'^r:^"."^^' *='»""'«'*'  C^'tyou come 
back  I   he  wailed  miserably.    Presently  he  staggered  to 
hjs  f^t.    Convulsive  sobs  still  wrenched  his  link  Wy 
What  was  he  to  do?    Those  men-his  Uncle  Bob's 
murderers-would  go  to  his  room ;  they  would  finThis 
empty  bed  and  their  search  for  him  would  begin?  N« 
for  anythmg  would  he  have  gone  back  thr^gh  thi 
corn-field  br  the  lane  to  the  road.    He  had  the  courage 
to  go  forward,  but  not  to  retrace  his  steps;  and  Te 
nver.  deep  and  swift,  barred  his  path.     AThe  Xced 
about  he  saw  almost  at  his  feet  a  dug-out.  madlS 
IZtr'T'^'l    ?---<-edt^anove?ht?ng 
Sull»k'ff'^""r"'«^''P*-^"«-    Withone^asf 

tZ^^if    '  '"'  ''°*"  '°  "«'  *=>*«''"  edge  and  en- 

ered  the  canoe.    In  a  moment,  he  had  it  frTfrom  Its 
bshmg  a.,d  the  rude  craft  was  bumping  along  ^e 
bank  m  spite  of  his  best  efforts  with  the  paddle    Thl 
,a  favonng  current  caught  it  and  swept  iT  out  towaS 
the  center  of  the  stream.  «  ""i  toward 

Jl  ''f '  """*  ^  ^^  '"'^  '='"'"*y  f°'  him  to  control 

wS  hi  T/Ir^^  '"="P'  *°"^''  •'^  ''"^«d  dogged? 
with  h,s  paddle.  Now  he  was  broadside  to  the  c^ent 
now  he  was  be  „g  spun  round  and  round,  but  Zys 
h  was  carr^d  farther  and  .arther  from  th  spot  wS 
he  had  embarked.  He  passed  about  a  bend-  Tnd  a 
hundred  yards  oeyond,  about  a  second  bend;  th" the 
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rtream  opened  up  straight  before  him  a  half-mile  of 
•mooth  running  water.  Far  down  it.  at  the  point 
where  the  trees  met  in  the  unbrdcen  line  of  the  forest 
and  the  water  seemed  to  vanish  mysteriously,  he  could 
distinguish  a  black  moving  object;  some  ark  or  raft, 
doubtless. 

In  the  smoother  water  of  the  long  reach,  Hannibal 
began  to  make  head  against  the  flood.  The  farther 
shore  became  the  nearer,  and  finally  he  drove  the  bow 
of  his  canoe  up  on  a  bit  of  shelving  bank,  and  seizing 
his  pack  and  rifle,  sprang  ashore.  Panting  and  ex- 
hausted, he  paused  just  long  enough  to  push  the  canoe 
out  into  the  stream  again,  and  then,  with  his  rifle  and 
pack  in  his  hands,  turned  his  small  tf-j-steincd  face 
toward  the  wooded  slope  beyond.  As  he  toiled  up  it 
m  the  wide  silence  of  the  dawn,  a  mournful  wind  burst 
out  of  the  north,  filling  the  air  about  him  with  withered 
leaves  and  the  dead  branches  of  trees. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

ON  THE  RIVER 

■DETTY  Stood  under  a  dripping  umbrelU  in  the 
X^midst  of  a  drenching  downpour,  her  boxes  and 
trunks  forming  a  neat  pyramid  of  respectable  size  be- 
side her.  She  was  somewhat  perturbed  in  spirit,  since 
they  contamed  much  elaborate  finery  all  in  the  very 
htest  eastern  fashion,  spoils  that  were  the  fruit  of  a 
heated  correspondence  with  Tom.  who  hadn't  seemed 
at  all  ahve.to  the  fact  that  Betty  was  nearly  eighteen 
and  m  her  own  right  a  young  woman  of  property.  A 
tarpauhn  had  been  thrown  over  the  heap,  and  with  one 

r  Z I  ^u''  *"  ""^^  °"  *«=  ''''''^  «^  y«"°^  canal 
up  which  they  were  bringing  the  fast  packet  Pioneer 
she  was  waiting  impatiently  to  see  her  belongings 
transferred  to  a  place  of  safety.  ^ 

Just  arrived  by  the  four-horse  coach  that  plyed  reg- 

^M^I^rZ^fTr  ""^  ^^««ow"  she  ha^d 
found  the  ong  board  platform  beside  the  canal  crowded 

ZinL"  'fT,.Pf =»«««.  their  nu..l>er  augmented 
by  those  who  delight  to  share  vicariously  in  travel  and 
to  whom  the  departure  of  a  stage  or  boat  was  a  matter 

dwne.  Suddenly  she  became  aware  of  a  tall,  familiar 
figure  moving  through  the  crowd.  It  was  Bruce  Car- 
nngton.  At  the  same  moment  he  saw  her.  and  with  a 
casual  aar  that  quite  deceived  her.  appnUhedTL 
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Betty,  who  had  been  feeling  very  lonely  and  very 
homesick,  was  somehow  instantly  comforted  at  sight 
of  him.    She  welcomed  him  almost  as  a  friend. 

''You're  leaving  to-night  ?"  he  asked. 

"Yes— isn't  it  miserable  the  way  it  rains?  And  why 
are  they  sc  stow— why  don't  they  hurry  with  that 
boat?" 

"It's  in  the  last  lock  now,"  explained  Carrington. 
"My  clothes  will  all  be  ruined,"  said  Betty.  He 
regarded  the  dress  she  wore  with  instant  concern.  "No 
—I  mean  the  things  in  my  trunks;  this  doesn't  mat- 
ter," and  Betty  nodded  toward  the  pile  under  the 
steaming  tarpaulin.  Carrington's  dark  eyes  opened 
with  an  expression  of  mild  wonder.  And  so  those 
trunks  were  full  of  clothes-Oh,  Lord!— he  looked 
down  at  the  flushed,  impatient  face  beside  him  with 
amusement. 

"I'll  see  that  they  are  taken  care  of,"  he  said,  for  the 
boat  was  alongside  the  platform  now;  and  gathering 
up  Betty's  hand  luggage,  he  helped  her  aboard. 

By  the  time  they  had  reached  Wheeling,  Betty  had 
quite  parted  with  whatever  superficial  prejudice  she 
might  have  had  concerning  river-men.  This  particular 
one  was  evidently  a  ven-  nice  river-man,  an  exception 
to  his  kind.  She  permitted  him  to  assume  the  burden 
of  her  plans,  and  no  longer  scanned  the  pages  of  her 
Badger's  and  Porter's  with  a  puckered  brow.  It  re- 
posed at  the  bottom  of  her  satchel.  He  made  choice 
of  the  steamer  on  which  she  should  continue  her  jour- 
ney, and  thoughtfully  chose  The  Naiad— a.  slow  boat, 
with  no  reputation  for  speed  to  sustain.  It  meant  two 
or  three  days  longer  on  the  river,  but  what  of  that? 
There  would  be  no  temptation  in  the  engine-room  to 
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•ttach  a  casual  wnaich  or  so  to  th*  ,»t.t,      , 

and  charming.    He  walkeH  «,u\,  u     ^  ^  .  friendly 
with  her  by  tiie  h<^r    an!.    T       'J'  ""'^  '"  **^«<» 

word  she  had  sooken     TlT-V  f^    recalling  every 

had  risen.  condition  from  which  they 

of  "mS"'he*  LtlTtSlS^h'^-T!''"  "  •"»^"  "«'*'"' 
pression  of  L  tee  to^d  ™""'  """•  *""  *«  «" 
«nined.  No  more  of  t^-  x  ""  ^"^  «"''  <««"- 
of  some  hnd  and  1  to  T  ■'■  "^  '"'"-*'''''  ^  h"" 
way  moneyl:ljr.        """^^  ~"°"=  *^'  *"  *e 

friendly  int^coursT^u,?"^'*"  """  "^'"""^  *^'> 
would  be  heTSr  of  r""*  u°  *"  '"^-  There 
spoken-he  woSt'orett^''"'"  *"  ''^''  °<^-o"a'.y 
of  his  class.  "^    "^  ""*"'"  t"  have  the  idear 

was  only  L  unlS  I^^VulT'  "•''^"  *"^ 
hand,  with  hero  =,n^  I  f       **  '°^^*  ■»  either 

ag-  >.^  iul  wis  it- ''  '  '^""«^  ^''"«  «°™e  «". 
S   M  soul  was  making  a  home  for  himself.    The 
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.hore.  became  duller,  wilder,  more  umnteresting  .. 
they  advanced,  and  then  at  last  they  entered  the  Mi.- 
sissippi.  and  she  was  almost  home 

be^th?  Jw  ""'  ""T^^"^  ^^  *•"  P™'P«=*-  She  would 
be  the  mistress  of  the  most  splendid  place  in  West 

IZ:r%^,  ^""'r^'^'y  "Pi«d  *«  be  a  brilliant 
hostess.  She  could  remember  when  the  doors  of  Belle 
Plam  were  open  to  whoever  had  the  least  claim  to 
distmcfon-statesmen  and  speculators  in  land;  men 
who  were  promoting  those  great  «:hemes  of  improve- 
ment, canals  and  railroads;  hard-featurer  heroes  of  the 
two  wars  with  England-^  diminishing  group;  the 
^2,     *^'"°'*^™  *™y'  the  pathfinder,,  and  Indian 

K  f "?  T"!"""  •  *''^"^  ^°^"«"*'--  She  won- 
dered If  Tom  had  maintained  the  traditions  of  the 
P|^ace.    She  found  that  Carrington  had  heard  of  Belle 

fw  ;  u\^^^  °^  '*  *'*  '■'^P'^'  •>"*  wi*  a  notice- 
able lack  of  enthusiasm,  for  how  could  he  feel  enthu- 

hT.'"  ^^r""'  ^^^  ''"  ^'^'^  "ft*'  f°««w  with 
^Z^^""^    ^^'J""^"''^  "^'^'y  whenever  it  was 

?he  r/of  .  ,?  ""''',"''  *"^  ""'"'  '"'y^-  •'--"led. 
The  end  of  ,t  all  was  close  at  hand.    Another  twenty- 

fourhours  and  Carrington  reflected  there  would  onhr 
be  good-by  to  say.  •' 

"We  will  reach  New  Madrid  to-night."  he  told  her. 

mSlSt  "''*'"^  ^'^  "'''•  ""'''^^  '^  ««^  °f  y<>"ow 

wn,'^*'  'h"'  just  another  day-Oh,  I  can  hardly 
waitl  cried  Betty  delightedly.  "Soon  I  shall  hope  to 
see  you  at  Belle  Plain.  Mr.  Carrington."  she  added 
graciously. 

;;Thank  you.  your-your  family-"  he  hesitated. 
iHere  s  only  just  Tom-he's  my  half-brother.    My 
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•"Other  wai  left  ,  widow  when  I  wai  a  b«by     Liter 

Uh-then  he  s  not  even  your  half-brother?" 
TonS'f  !^  "i^T  •'  '"-•"'•  """^  o'dT.    When 

id  rtiU  St.   "*  "^  "*'•"'  "»«•*  Tom  manag^ 
and  ttm  later  he  was  appointed  my  guardian." 

"2r  'Z  T  ^'"'  ^'"'"  '"  ""*•  Harrington  sighed. 
.    Yei.    You  have  never  seen  it?_it'»  right  on  the 

S-T   '^''•"  *«    S*"y'«   f»c«   grVw^r 

Tom's  dreadfully  queer— I  exoect  h-ii  «!  •         . 

of  managing!"     '  ^  "*'    *  "P«=*  '»^'  «q<»re  «  lot 

"I  reckon  you'll  be  equal  to  that!"  said  Carrinoton 
conjjnced  of  Betty's  all.x,mpelling  L™  •'""**"^' 
«o,  I  m  not  at  all  certain  about  Tom-T  can  ««. 
where  we  shall  have  serious  difference^^t  ^en^ 
a tLsin'of  *"  ''™f '  «"?>-ha„ded  with  hL X 
•n^e  her  home  with  mt-she'll  make  him  behave" 

Ma?rS  ^^el^l^erfof  S'  *',  "^*"  "  ^^ 

.h«  «,,.  1      .   °°**  restmg  on  the  rail  against  which 

he  was  leanmg,  and  the  soft  curve  of  her  chin  sunk 

What  Jud  th  would  have  said  of  this  river-man  Sh^ 
sm.,ed  a  Httle  dubiously.  Judith  had  cISy  vindj! 
fated  the  smcerity  of  her  convictions  reeardL.r  Z 
.mportance  of  family,  inasmuch  as  in  l^nt  Ferri 

e  liTZ''  f"  '"^r"'"'  -us,rTh?n;S 
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Blount    Ctrrington,  with  his  back  against  a  sUnchion. 
watched  her  discontentedly. 

"Youll  be  mighty  gUd  to  have  this  over  with.  Miss 
Malroy-"  he  said  at  length,  wi.h  a  comprehensive 
•weep  toward  the  river. 

"Ye»-shan't  you?"  and  she  opened  her  eyes  ques- 
tioningly.  '     ^ 

"No."  said  Carrington  with  a  short  laugh,  drawing 
a  chair  near  hers  and  sitting  down. 

Betty,  in  surprise,  gave  him  a  quick  look,  and  then 
as  quickly  glanced  away  from  what  she  encountered  in 
his  eyes.  Men  were  accustomed  to  talk  sentiment  to 
her.  but  she  had  hoped-well,  she  really  had  thought 
that  he  was  superior  to  this  weakness.  She  had  en- 
joyed the  feeling  that  here  was  some  one,  big  and 
•tnmg  and  thoroughly  masculine,  with  whom  she  could 
be  friendly  without-*he  took  another  look  at  him 
from  under  the  fringe  of  her  long  lashes.  He  was  so 
nice  and  considerate-and  good  looking— he  was  un- 
deniably this  last.  It  would  be  a  pity!  And  she  had 
already  determined  that  Tom  should  invite  him  to 
Belle  Plain.  She  didn't  mind  if  he  was  a  river-man- 
they  could  be  friends,  for  clearly  he  was  such  an  ex- 
ception. Tom  should  be  cordial  to  him.  Betty  stared 
before  her,  intently  watching  the  river.  As  she  looked, 
suddenly  pale  points  of  light  appeared  on  a  distant 
headland. 

"Is  that  New  Madrid  ?-Oh.  is  it,  Mr.  Carrington?" 
she  cned  eagerly. 

"I  reckon  so."  but  he  did  not  alter  his  position. 
But  you're  not  looking  I" 
"Yes,  I  am— I'm  looking  at  you.     I  reckon  you'll 
think  me  cra?y.  Miss  Malroy-presumptuous  and  all 
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»»t--but  I  wid,  Memphi,  could  be  wloed  off  A. 
•nd  thtt  we  could  go  on  like  thhi^  Irr"    **  "»P 

breath.    Betty  drew  VuttThlZ,         **"'  '  '^^ 

;;i  thought  you  w^t:^!^;- j;t"^  ^^^  ••'<«  "owiy = 

not  come  to  iov,  .^rH^Jt^d  ?'  "'"  "''  '"^ 

"atrr~  .•"''  ^*y  "'°^«»  •«"  farther  .way 
'•v..  ^  •"*  nothmg  to  vou— " 

«  -bout  r  I  Kw  I'm  .7  ,^1"  '?'•  *«»'•  «"  *«« 
b«t  years  woilSri  ny  d  LSLT  "°";  ^'*^- 
•nd  I  can't  have  you  g^  L 12  "^  *'*""^' 

again,  if  I  can  helph  ^^  ^'^"^^  "*^^  »«  y^ 
don't  hate  me--'  Betty-g,ve  me  a  chance-you 

•^ut  I  do-ye,,  I  do-indeed-" 
I  know  you  don't     T^  »,. 
^hat  I  can  to  maTe  you^^^'^^^ir':"  """  '° 
But  he  had  a  very  in^ll?  !Z  '"'  '"P'°^''»- 

with.    She  wa,  I7g,;  tK  '      ,'"'*«^'  to  deal 
self  that  in  soite  of^    u  u-        '      '"^  '^'^  ''«^- 

-herkind,  "B^.  yr^;Sr-L^T-;;[^^^^^^^^^^ 
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"I  mean — I  am  extremely  annoyed.  I  mean  just 
what  I  say."  Betty  regarded  him  with  wrathful  blue 
eyes.  It  proved  too  much  for  Carrington.  His  arm 
dropped  about  her  shoulders. 

"You  shall  love  me—"    She  was  powerless  in  his 
embrace.    She  felt  his  breath  on  her  cheek,  then  he 
kissed  her.    Breathless  and  crimson,  she  struggled  and 
pushed  him  from  her.    Suddenly  his  arms  fell  at  his 
side ;  his  face  was  white.    "I  was  a  brute  to  do  that— 
Betty,  forgive  me !    I  am  sorry— no,  I  can't  be  sorry !" 
"How  do  you  dare  I    I  hope  I  may  never  see  you 
again— I  hate  you—"  said  Betty  furiously,  tears  in  hei 
eyes  and  her  pulses  still  throbbing  from  his  fierce 
caress. 
"Do  you  mean  that?"  he  asked  slowly,  rising. 
"Yes— yes— a  million  times,  yes!" 
"I  don't  believe  you— I  can't— I  won't !"    They  were 
alongside  the  New  Madrid  wharf  now,  and  a  certain 
young  man  who  had  been  impatiently  watching  The 
Naiad's  lights  ever  since  they  became  visible  crossed 
the  gang-plank  with  a  bound. 

"Betty— why  in  the  name  of  goodness  did  you  ever 
choose  this  tub?— everything  on  the  river  has  passed 
it  I"  said  the  new-comer.    Betty  started  up  with  a  little 
cry  of  surprise  and  pleasure. 
"Charley!" 

Carrington  stepped  back.  This  must  be  the  brother 
who  had  come  up  the  river  from  Memphis  to  meet  her 
—but  her  brother's  name  was  Tom  I  He  looked  this 
stranger— this  Charley— over  with  a  hostile  eye,  of- 
fended by  his  good  looks,  his  confident  manner,  in 
which  he  thought  he  detected  an  air  of  ownership,  as 
if— certainly  he  was  holding  her  hands  longer  than 
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there  wasn't'r L'^  .^^  tZr^^^Z^^:^^, 
k.ss^a„d  she  was  furious  because  of  "T'S  was 
nothing  for  him  to  do  but  efface  himself.    He  would 

pt^b^S^'X^dSer'"'-^^*"''-''^^ 


CHAPTER  IX 
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ALL  that  day  Hannibal  was  haunted  by  the  memory 
of  what  he  had  he-  d  and  seen  at  Slosson's  tavern. 
More  than  tliis,  there  was  his  terrible  sense  of  loss,  and 
the  grief  he  could  not  master,  when  his  thin,  little  body 
was  shaken  by  sobs.  Marking  the  course  of  the  road 
westward,  he  clung  to  the  woods,  where  his  move- 
ments were  as  stealthy  as  the  very  shadows  themselves. 
He  shunned  the  scattered  farms  and  the  infrequent 
settlements,  for  the  fear  was  strong  with  him  that  he 
might  be  followed  either  by  Murrell  or  Slosson.  But 
as  the  dusk  of  evening  crept  across  the  land,  the  great 
woods,  now  peopled  by  strange  shadows,  sent  him  forth 
into  the  highroad.  He  was  beginning  to  be  very  tired, 
and  hi  nger  smote  him  with  fierce  pangs,  but  back  of  it 
all  was  his  sense  of  bitter  loss,  his  desolation,  and  his 
loneliness. 

"I  couldn't  forget  Uncle  Bob  if  I  tried—"  he  told 
himself,  with  quivering  lips,  as  he  limped  wearily  along 
the  dusty  road,  and  the  tears  welled  up  and  streaked 
his  pinched  face.  Now  before  him  he  saw  the  scattered 
lights  of  a  settlement.  All  his  terrors,  the  terrors  that 
grouped  themselves  about  the  idea  of  pursuit  and  cap- 
ture, rushed  back  upon  him,  and  in  a  panic  he  plunged 
into  the  black  woods  again. 
But  the  distant  lights  intensified  his  loneliness.  He 
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well  within  the  tMckl^J^t  settlement,  keeping 

emly.ashestum  LforS  heimT'^'  '",''  P^"" 
ing  in  the  center  nf  ,  i,  ■  V    '      """^  '°  ^  ^^a"  dear- 

P'fce  s^eL rrsertel'thSr'  '  '°^  '^'''"'-  ^''^ 
light  shone  from  the  „iJi  '"  "°  "'^  °^  "^«'  "° 
the  stick-andCd  chimn;   "'  ""  ^"°'''=  ■^'-''  ^-- 

-™  sX-lr  The  h^^t '';  '°°'  °^  ^"'^  "--  ^ 
oak  roused  him     He  ^  ""  °^'  ^'°™  «  "^^^-by 

thrusting  out  hTs"fanLf"r  .^"t^'-'^^ed  himself' 
Then  burning  awl  e  of  1'  ",t"/  '"  ^^^'  ^™''' 
stolen  up  the  path!  hi   ,   I     ?^"  '^^^'^  ^'^'<^h  had 

the  knuckles  of  his  p hmp  hanj,  "th  ""^  f  '^"  "'"- 
°"t  of  the  silent  depths  of  tt  7"^%?^  "'ght  mist 
shapes  as  strange  ^  *°'"*  ^"^  ''ssumed 

thilSTrrC U^"^"'^''  ^"^  "'^  --  ™-h,ed 
sound  was  sleekrdu'::Lor'°"  ^''^^*-     ^"^  ^^ 

woods.  "^^  ""s  shoulder  toward  the 

-;?r,r'¥;,  f^^"-  ''-<'  ^  thousand  years- 

•Tm  Hanniba7way  ^Ha^^^t'A"^"- 
man  quitted  his  chair  '    said  the  boy.    The 

sometime  mjor J^e"^  Ir^J""^'  ^''^"'"  P""--. 
congress,  to  TnST Lw  oT  J"  'f  ^""^'"''"  °^ 
countrymen  have  thru:ttpri;^r  ^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 
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ing  gesture  with  his  two  hands  outspread  and  bowed 
ponderously. 

The  boy  saw  a  man  of  sixty,  whose  gross  and  bat- 
tered visage  told  its  own  story.  There  was  a  sparse 
white  frost  about  his  ears ;  and  his  eyes,  pale  blue  and 
prominent,  looked  out  from  under  beetling  brows.  He 
wore  a  shabby  plum-colored  coat  and  tight,  drab 
breeches.  About  his  fat  neck  was  a  black  stock,  with 
just  a  suggestion  of  soiled  linen  showing  above  it.  His 
figure  was  corpulent  and  unwieldy. 

The  man  saw  a  boy  of  perhaps  ten,  barefoot,  and 
clothed  i„  'lomespvj  hirt  and  trousers.  On  his  head 
was  a  ru-'nous  hat  much  too  large  for  him,  but  which 
m  some  mysterious  manner  he  contrived  to  keep  from 
quite  engulfing  his  small  features,  which  were  swollen 
and  tear-stained.  In  his  right  hand  he  carried  a  bundle, 
while  his  left  clutched  the  brown  barrel  of  a  long  rifle. 
"You  don't  belong  in  these  parts,  do  you?"  asked 
the  judge,  when  he  had  completed  his  scrutiny. 

"No,  sir,"  answered  the  boy.  He  glanced  off  down 
the  road,  where  lights  were  visible  among  the  trees. 
'What  town  is  that  ?"  he  added. 

•'Pleasantville— which  is  a  lie— but  I  am  neither  suf- 
ficiently drunk  nor  sufficiently  sober  to  cope  with  the 
possibilities  your  question  offers.  It  is  a  task  one 
should  approach  only  after  extraordinary  preparation," 
and  the  sometime  major-general  of  militia  grinned 
benevolently. 

"It's  a  town,  ain't  it?"  asked  Hannibal  doubtfully. 
He  scarcely  understood  this  large,  smiling  gentleman 
who  was  so  civilly  given  to  speech  with  him,  yet 
strangely  enough  he  was  not  afraid  of  him,  and  his 
whole  soul  craved  human  companionship. 
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"It's  got  a  name— but  you'll  excuse  me,  I'd  much  pre- 
fer not  to  tell  you  how  I  regard  it— you're  too  young  to 
hear.    But  stop  a  bit— have  you  so  much  as  fifty  cents 
about  you?"  and  the  judge's  eyes  narrowed  to  a  slit 
above  their  folds  of  puffy  flesh.    Hannibal,  keeping 
his  glance  fixed  on  the  man's  face,  fell  back  a  step.    "I 
can  t  let  you  go  if  you  are  penniless— I  can't  do  that  I" 
cried  the  judge,  with  sudden  vehemence.    "You  shall 
be  iny  guest  for  the  night.    They're  a  pack  of  thieves 
at  the  tavern,"  he  lowered  his  voice.    "I  know  'em 
for  they've  plucked  me!"    To  make  sure  of  his  prey! 
he  rested  a  fat  hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder  and  drew 
h.m  gently  but  firmly  into  the  shanty.    As  they  crossed 
the  threshold  he  kicked  the  door  shut,  then  with  flint 
and  steel  he  made  a  light,  and  presently  a  candle  was 
sputtermg  in  his  hands.    He  fitted  it  into  the  neck  of 
a  tall  bottle,  and  as  the  light  flared  up  the  boy  glanced 
about  him.  *" 

The  interior  was  mean  enough,  with  its  rou^  walls, 
dirt  floor  and  black,  cavernous  fireplace.  A  rude  clap- 
board table  did  duty  as  a  desk,  a  fact  made  plain  by 
a  horn  ink-well,  a  notary's  seal,  and  a  rack  with  a  half- 
dozci  quill  pens.  Above  the  desk  was  a  shelf  of  books 
>n  worn  calf  bindings,  and  before  it  a  rickety  chair.  A 
shakedown  bed  in  one  comer  of  the  room  was  taste- 
fully screened  from  the  pubhc  gaze  by  a  tattered  quilt. 

Boy,  dont  be  afraid.  Look  on  me  as  a  friend  " 
urged  the  judge,  who  towered  above  him  in  the  dim 
candle-light.  "Here's  comfort  without  ostentition. 
Dent  tell  me  you  prefer  the  tavern,  with  its  corrupt 
associations!"  Hannibal  was  silent,  and  the  judg^, 
after  a  brief  moment  of  irresolution,  threw  open  the 
door.    Then  he  bent  toward  the  small  stranger,  bring- 
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ing  his  face  close  to  the  child's,  while  his  thick  lips 
wreathed  themselves  in  a  smile  ingratiatingly  genial. 
'You  can't  look  me  squarely  in  the  eye  and  say  you 
prefer  the  tavern  to  these  scholarly  surroundings  ?"  he 
said  banteringly. 

"I  reckon  I'll  be  glad  to  stop,"  answered  Hannibal. 
The  jud^-e  clapped  him  playfully  on  the  back. 

"Such  confidence  is  inspiring!  Make  yourself  per- 
fectly at  home.    Are  you  hungry  ?" 

"Yes,  sir.  I  ain't  had  much  to  eat  to-day,"  replied 
Hannibal  cautiously. 

"I  can  offer  you  food  then.  What  do  you  say  to 
cold  fish?"  the  judge  smacked  his  lips  to  impart  a 
relish  to  the  idea.  "I  dare  swear  I  can  find  you  some 
corn  bread  into  the  bargain.  Tea  I  haven't  got.  On 
the  advice  of  my  physician,  I  don't  use  it.  What  do 
you  say — shall  we  light  a  fire  and  warm  the  fish  ?" 

"I  'low  I  could  eat  it  cold." 

"No  trouble  in  the  world  to  start  a  fire.  All  we  got 
to  do  is  to  go  out  and  pull  a  few  palings  off  the  fence," 
urged  the  judge. 

"It  will  do  all  right  just  like  it  is,"  said  Hannibal. 

"Very  good,  thenl"  cried  the  judge  gaily,  and  he 
began  to  assemble  the  dainties  he  bad  enumerated. 
"Here  you  arc!"  he  cleared  his  throat  impressively, 
while  benignity  shone  from  every  feature  of  his  face. 
"A  moment  since  you  allowed  me  to  think  that  you  were 
solvent  to  the  extent  of  fifty  cents — "  Hannibal  located 
puzzled.  The  judge  dealt  him  a  friendly  blow  on  the 
back,  then  stood  off  and  regarded  him  with  a  glance  of 
great  jocularity,  his  plump  knuckles  on  his  hips  and 
his  arms  akimbo.  "I  wonder" — and  his  eyes  assumed 
a  speculative  squint— "I  wonder  if  you  could  be  in- 
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duced  to  make  a  temporary  loan  of  that  fifty  cents? 
The  sum  involved  is  really  such  a  ridiculous  trifle  I 
don't  need  to  point  out  to  you  the  absolute  moral 
certainty  of  my  returning  it  at  an  early  date— say 
to-morrow  morning;  say  to-morrow  afternoon  at  the 
latest;  say  even  the  day  after  at  the  very  outside. 
Meantime,  you  shall  be  my  guest.  The  landlady's  son 
has  found  my  notarial  seal  an  admirable  plaything- 
she  has  had  to  lick  the  little  devil  twice  for  hooking  it 
—my  pens  and  stationery  are  at  your  disposal,  should 
you  desire  to  communicate  to  absent  friends ;  you  can 
have  the  run  of  my  library  I"  the  judge  fairly  trembled 
in  his  eagerness.  It  was  not  the  loss  of  his  money  that 
Hannibal  most  feared,  and  the  coin  passed  from  his 
possession  into  his  host's  custody.  As  it  dropped  into 
the  latter's  great  palm  he  was  visibly  moved.  His 
moist,  blue  eyes  became  yet  more  watery,  while  his 
battered  old  face  assumed  an  expression  indicating 
deep  inward  satisfaction.  "Than!:  you,  my  boy  I  This 
is  one  of  those  intrinsically  trifling  benefits  which,  con- 
ferred at  the  moment  of  acute  need,  touch  the  heart 
and  tap  the  unfailing  springs  of  human  gratitude— I 
must  step  down  to  the  tavern— when  I  return,  pl.;ase 
God,  we  shall  know  more  of  each  other."  While  he 
was  still  speaking  he  had  produced  a  jug  from  behind 
the  quilt  that  screened  his  bed,  and  now,  bareheaded, 
and  with  every  indication  of  haste,  took  himself  off  into 
the  night. 

Left  alone,  Hannibal  gravely  seated  himself  at  the 
table.  What  the  judge's  larder  lacked  in  variety  it 
more  than  made  up  for  in  quantity,  and  the  boy  was 
grateful  for  this  fact.  He  was  half  famished,  and  the 
coarse,  abundant  food  was  of  the  sort  to  which  he  was 
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accustomed.  Presently  he  heard  the  judge's  heavy, 
shuffling  step  as  he  came  up  the  path  from  the  road, 
and  a  moment  later  his  gross  bulk  of  body  filled  the 
doorway.  Breathing  hard  and  perspiring,  the  judge 
entered  the  shanty,  but  his  eagerness,  together  with 
his  shortness  of  breath,  kept  him  silent  until  he  had 
established  himself  in  his  chair  beside  the  table,  with 
the  jug  and  a  cracked  glass  at  his  elbow.  Then,  bland 
and  smiling,  he  turned  toward  his  guest. 

"Will  you  join  me?"  he  asked. 

"No,  sir.    Please,  I'd  rather  not,"  said  Hannibal. 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  don't  like  good  liquor  ?"  de- 
manded the  judge.  "Not  even  with  sugar  and  a  dash 
of  water?— say,  now,  don't  you  like  it  that  way,  my 
boy?" 

"T  ain't  learned  to  like  it  no  ways,"  said  Hannibal. 

"You  amaze  me — well — well — the  greater  the  joy  to 
which  you  may  reasonably  aspire.  The  splendid  possi- 
bilities of  youth  are  yours.  My  tenderest  regards, 
Hannibal  I"  and  he  nodded  over  the  rim  of  the  cracked 
glass  his  shaking  hand  had  carried  to  his  lips.  Twice 
the  glass  was  filled  and  emptied,  and  then  again,  his 
roving,  watery  eyes  rested  meditatively  on  the  child, 
•who  sat  very  erect  in  his  chair,  with  his  brown  hands 
crossed  in  his  lap.  "Personally,  I  can  drink  or  not," 
explained  the  judge.  "But  I  hope  I  am  too  much  a 
man  of  the  world  to  indulge  in  any  intemperate  display 
of  principle."  He  proved  the  first  clause  of  his  propo- 
sition by  again  filling  and  emptying  his  glass.  "Have 
you  a  father?"  he  asked  suddenly.  Hannibal  shook  his 
head.    "A  mother?"  demanded  the  judge. 

"They  both  of  them  done  died  years  and  years  ago," 
answered  the  boy.    "I  can't  tell  you  how  long  back  it 
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wa«,  but  I  reckon  I  don't  know  much  about  it.    I  muit 
have  been  a  «mall  child." 

"Ho— a  small  child  I"  cried  the  judge,  laug^itng.   He 
cocked  hii  head  on  one  side  and  surveyed  Hannibal 
Wa> ...  hazard  with  a  glance  of  comic  seriousness.   "A 
small  child— and  in  God's  name  what  do  you  call  your- 
self now?   To  hear  you  Ulk  one  would  think  you  had 
dabbled  your  feet  in  the  Flood  I" 
"I'm  most  ten,"  said  Hannibal,  with  dignity. 
"I  can  well  believe  it,"  responded  the  judge.    "And 
with  this  weight  of  years,  where  did  you  come  from 
and  how  did  you  get  here  ?" 
"From  across  the  mountains." 
"Alone?" 

"No,  sir.    Mr.  Yancy  fetched  me— part  way."    The 
boy's  voice  broke  when  he  spoke  his  Uncle  Bob's  name, 
and  his  eyes  swam  with  tears,  but  the  judge  did  not 
notice  this. 
"And  where  are  you  going?" 
"To  West  Tennessee." 
"Have  you  any  friends  there?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

"You've  money  enough  to  see  you  through?"  and 
what  tl,.  judge  intended  for  a  smile  of  fatherly  affec- 
tion became  a  leer  of  infinite  cunning. 

"I  got  ten  dollars." 
^^  "Ten  dollars—"  the  judge  smacked  his  lips  once. 
"■Ten  dollars—"  he  repeated,  and  smacked  his  lips 
twice.    There  was  a  brief  silence,  in  which  he  seemed 
to  give  way  to  pleasant  reveries. 

From  beyond  the  open  door  of  the  shanty  came  a 
multitude  of  night  sounds.  The  moon  had  risen,  and 
what  had  been  a  dusty  country  road  was  now  a  streak 
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of  silver  in  the  hot  light.  The  purple  flush  on  the 
judge's  face,  where  the  dignity  that  belonged  to  age 
had  gone  down  in  wreck,  deepened.  The  sparse,  white 
frost  above  his  ears  was  damp  with  s\,eat.  He  re- 
moved his  stock,  opened  his  shirt  at  the  neck,  and  cast 
aside  his  coat ;  then  he  lighted  a  blackened  pipe,  filled 
his  glass,  and  sank  back  in  his  chair.  The  long  hours 
of  darkness  were  all  before  him,  and  his  senses  ctothed 
themselves  in  rich  content.  Once  more  his  glance 
rested  on  the  boy.  Here,  indeed,  was  a  guest  of  whom 
one  might  make  much  and  not  err— he  felt  all  the 
benevolence  of  his  nature  flow  toward  him.  Ten  dol- 
lars 1 

"Certainly  the  tavern  would  have  been  no  place  for 
you  I  Well,  thank  God,  it  wasn't  necessary  for  you  to 
go  there.  You  are  more  than  welcome  here.  I  tell 
you,  when  you  know  this  place  as  I  know  it,  you'll 
regard  every  living  soul  here  with  suspicion.  Keep 
'em  at  arm's  length  1"  he  sank  his  voice  to  an  impressive 
whisper.  "In  particular,  I  warn  you  against  a  certain 
Solomon  MahaflFy.  You'll  see  much  of  him ;  I  haven't 
known  how  to  rebuff  the  fellow  without  being  rude- 
he  sticks  to  me  like  my  shadow.  He's  profited  by 
my  charity  and  he  admires  my  conversation  and  affects 
my  society,  but  don't  tell  him  you  have  so  much 
as  a  rusty  copper,  for  he  will  neither  rest  nor 
eat  nor  sleep  until  he's  plucked  you— tell  him  nothing 
—leave  him  to  me.  I  keep  him— there— "  the  judge 
extended  his  fat  hands,  "at  arm's  length.  I  say  to  him 
metaphorically  speaking— 'so  close,  but  no  closer.  I'll 
visit  you  when  sick,  I'll  pray  with  you  when  dying,  I'll 
chat  with  you,  I'll  eat  Tvith  you.  111  smoke  with  you, 
and  if  need  be,  I'll  drink  with  you— but  be  your  inti- 
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mate?  Neverl'  Why?  Becau.e  he't  .  damned 
Yankee  I  Theie  are  the  inexlinguishable  feeling,  of 
a  g:entlenian.  I  am  aware  they  are  out  of  place  in  t  .ii 
age,  but  what'i  bred  in  the  bone  will  .how  in  the  flesh. 
Who  says  it  won't,  is  no  gentleman  himself  and  a  liar 
as  well!  My  place  in  the  world  was  determined  two 
or  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  my  ancestors  spat  oi 
such  cattle  as  Mahaffy  and  they  were  flattered  by  the 
attention  I"  The  judge,  powerfully  excited  by  his  de- 
nunciation  of  the  unfortunate  Mahaflfy,  quitted  his 
chair  and,  lurching  somewhat  as  he  did  so,  began  to 
pace  the  floor. 

"Take  me  for  your  example,  boy!  You  may  be 
poor,  you  may  possibly  be  hungry— you'll  often  be 
thirsty,  but  through  it  all  you  will  remain  that  splendid 
thmg-^  gentleman!  Lands,  niggers,  riches,  luxury, 
I  ve  had  em  all;  I've  sucked  the  good  of  'em;  they've 
colored  my  blood,  they've  gone  into  the  fiber  of  my 
brain  and  body.  Perhaps  you'll  contend  that  the  old 
order  is  overthrown,  that  family  has  gone  to  the  devil? 
You  are  right,  and  there's  the  pity  of  it!  Where  are 
the  great  names?  A  race  of  upstarts  has  taken  their 
place-sons  of  nobody-nephews  of  nobody— cousins 
of  nobody— I  observe  only  deterioration  in  the  trend  of 
modem  life.  The  social  fabric  is  tottering-I  can  — 
It  totter—"  and  he  tottered  himself  as  he  said  this. 

The  boy  had  watched  him  out  of  wide  eyes,  as  pon- 
derous and  unwieldy  he  shuffled  back  and  forth  in  the 
dim  candle-light;  now  shaking  his  head  and  mutter- 
ing,  the  judge  dropped  into  his  chair. 

"Well,  I'm  an  old  man— the  spectacle  won't  long 
offend  me.  I'll  die  presently.  The  Bench  and  Bar 
will  review  my  services  to  the  country,  the  militia  will 
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fire  a  few  volteya  at  my  graveiide,  here  anJ  there  a 
flag  will  be  at  half-mast,  and  that  will  be  the  end—" 
He  was  so  profoundly  moved  by  the  thought  that  he 
could  not  go  on.  His  voice  broke,  and  he  buried  his 
face  in  his  arms.  A  sympathetic  moisture  had  gath- 
ered in  the  child's  eyes.  He  understood  only  a  small 
part  of  what  his  host  was  saying,  but  realiied  that  it 
had  to  do  with  death,  and  he  had  his  own  terrible 
acquaintance  with  death.  He  slipped  from  his  chair 
and  stole  to  the  judge's  side,  and  that  gentleman  felt 
a  cool  hand  rest  lightly  on  his  arm. 

"What  ?"  he  said,  glancing  up. 

"I'm  mighty  sorry  you're  going  to  die,"  said  the  boy 
softly. 

"Bless  you,  Hynriball"  cried  the  judge,  looking 
wonderfully  cheerful,  despite  his  recent  bitterness  of 
spirit.  "I'm  not  experiencing  any  of  the  pangs  of  mor- 
tality now.  My  dissolution  ain't  a  matter  of  to-night 
or  lo-morrow— there's  some  life  in  Slocum  Price  yet, 
for  all  the  rough  usage,  eh  ?  I've  had  my  fuu— I  coul " 
tell  you  a  thing  or  two  about  that,  if  you  had  hair  on 
your  chin  I"  and  the  selfish  lines  of  his  face  twisted 
themselves  into  an  exceedingly  knowing  grin. 

"You  talked  like  you  thought  you  were  going  to  die 
right  off,"  said  Hannibal  gravely,  as  he  resumed  his 
.hair.  The  judge  was  touched.  It  had  been  more 
years  than  he  cared  to  remember  since  he  had  launched 
a  decent  emotion  in  the  breast  of  any  human  being. 
For  a  moment  he  was  silent,  struck  with  a  sense  of 
shame ;  then  he  said : 

"You  are  sure  you  are  not  running  away,  Hannibal  ? 
I  hope  you  know  that  boys  should  always  tell  the  truth 
— that  hell  has  its  own  especial  terrors  for  the  boy 
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who  hes  ?  Now.  if  I  thought  the  worst  of  you,  I  might 
este«n  ,t  my  duty  to  investigate  your  story."  'Sie 
ilT  '*"^^V^''tJ°«fi"g«'-  against  the  side  of  his  nose, 
and  regarded  hun  with  drunken  gravity.  Hannibal 
shook  w,th  terror.  This  was  what  he  had  feared! 
hln^J^VT'  °^  *'"'  '^''-  Now,  on  the  other 
nor^il  ^'f   f '"  "P  "  '"^'  instrument  which  could 

ston  !  !      "'','°  ^°"  °"  y°"  "^^*>'^'  «"d  would 

stop  all  questions.    As  for  my  fee.  it  would  be  trifling. 

to^ou." '"^""'^  ^'"^  "'^  benefits  I  can  see  accruing 

r,,?"!"'  ^  ^"''  ™""'"^  ''^^y-  ^  =>'"''  &°'  no  one  to 
run  away  from."  said  the  boy  chokingly.  He  was 
showing  «gns  of  fatigue.  His  head  drooped  and  he 
met  the  judge's  glance  with  tired,  sleepy  eyes.  The 
latter  looked  at  him  and  then  said  suddTnly : 
I  think  you'd  better  go  to  bed  " 

his'ch'a?""  ^  "'''"  "^'"^  "'^"'''^''  ''''PP'"g  fr°'" 

"Well,  take  my  bed  back  of  the  quilt.    You'i:  find  a 

hoe  there     You  can  dig  up  the  dirt  under  the  shuck 

ick  with  ,t-wh.ch  helps  astonishingly.  What  would 
Prlr,^  t  ^yf  It  could  know  that  Judge  Slocum 
Price^ makes  his  bed  with  a  hoe!  There's  Spartan 
harchhoodl"  but  the  boy,  not  knowing  what  was  meant 
by   Spartan   hardihood,    remained    silent.     "Nearing 

bvTT  r  •  ?  '"''  *'"•  *'  ""°"^''  ^P''"  ^  «t  down 
by  the  Psalmist-once  man  of  fashion,  soldier,  states- 
mi  A  v.-r^r"^''  '"^''«  his  bed  with  a  hoe  I 
What  a  history!"  muttered  the  judge  with  weary  mel- 
ancholy, as  one  groping  hand  found  the  jug  while  the 
other  found  the  glass.    There  was  a  pause,  while  he 
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profited  by  this  fortunate  chance.  "Well,  take  the 
bed,"  he  resumed  hospitably. 

"I  can  sleep  most  anywhere.  I  .in't  11c  w^y  par- 
ticular," said  Hannibal. 

"I  say,  take  the  bed !"  commanded  ti'e  judge  s  emly. 
And  Hannibal  quickly  retired  behind  the  quilt.  "Do 
you  find  it  comfortable?"  the  judge  asked,  when  the 
rustling  of  the  shuck  tick  informed  him  that  the  child 
had  lain  down. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  boy. 

"Have  you  said  your  prayers  ?"  inquired  the  judge. 

"No,  sir.    I  ain't  said  'em  yet." 

"Well,  say  them  now.  Religion  is  as  becoming  in 
the  young  as  it  is  respectable  in  the  aged.  I'll  not  dis- 
turb you  to-night,  for  it  is  God's  will  that  I  should 
stay  up  and  get  very  drunk." 
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COME  time  later  the  judge  was  aware  of  a  step  on 
^  the  path  beyond  his  door,  and  glancing  up,  saw 
the  tall  figure  of  a  man  pause  on  his  threshold.  A 
whispered  curse  slipped  from  between  his  lips.  Aloud 
he  said : 

"Is  that  you,  Mr.  Mahaffy  ?"  He  got  no  reply,  but 
the  tall  figure,  propelled  by  very  long  legs,  stalked 
>nto  the  shanty  and  a  pair  of  keen,  restless  eyes  deeply 
se-^under  a  high,  bald  head  were  bent  curiously  upon 

"I  take  it  I'm  intruding,"  the  new-comer  said  sourly. 

Why  should  you  think  that,  Solomon  Mahaffy? 
When  has  my  door  been  closed  on  you?"  the  judge 
asked,  but  there  was  a  guilty  deepening  of  the  flush 
on  h,s  face  Mr.  Mahafl^y  glanced  at  the  jug,  at  the 
half-emptied  glass  within  convenient  reach  of  the 
judge's  hand,  lastly  at  the  judge  himself,  on  whose 
flame-colored  visage  his  eyes  rested  longest. 

I've  heard  said  there  was  honor  among  thieves." 
he  remarked. 

"I  know  of  no  one  better  fitted  to  offer  an  opinion 
on  so  delicate  a  point  than  just  yourself.  Mahaffy." 
said  the  judge,  with  a  thick  little  ripple  of  laurfiter. 
io8 
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But  Solomon  Mahaffy's  long  face  did  not  relax  in  its 
set  expression. 

"I  saw  your  light,"  he  explained,  "but  you  seem  to 
be  raising  first-rate  hell  all  by  yourself." 

"Oh,  be  reasonable,  Solomon.  You'd  gone  down  to 
the  steamboat  landing,"  said  the  judge  plaintively.  By 
way  of  answer,  Maheffy  shot  him  a  contemptuous 
glance.  "Take  a  chair— do,  Solomon !"  entreated  the 
judge. 

"I  don't  force  my  society  on  any  man,  Mr.  Price," 
said  Mahaffy,  with  austere  hostility  of  tone.  The 
judge  winced  at  the  "Mr."  That  registered  the  ex- 
treme of  Mahaffy's  disfavor. 

"You  feel  bitter  about  this,  Solomon?"  he  said. 

"I  do,"  said  Mahaffy,  in  a  tone  of  utter  finality. 

"You'll  feel  better  with  three  fingers  of  this  trickling 
through  your  system,"  observed  the  judge,  pushing  a 
glass  toward  him. 

"When  did  I  ever  sneak  a  jug  into  my  shanty?" 
asked  Mahaffy  sternly,  evidently  conscious  of  entire 
rectitude  in  this  matter. 

_  "I  deplore  your  choice  of  words,  Solomon,"  said  the 
judge.  "You  know  davnn  well  that  if  you'd  been  here 
I  couldn't  have  got  past  your  place  with  that  jug! 
But  let's  deal  with  conditions.  Here's  the  jug,  with 
some  liquor  left  in  it— here's  a  glass.  Now  what  more 
do  you  want?" 

"Have  I  ever  been  caught  like  this?"  demanded 
Mahaffy. 

"No,  you've  invariably  manifested  the  honorable  dis- 
abilities of  a  gentleman.  But  don't  set  it  all  down  to 
virtue.  Maybe  you  haven't  had  the  opportunity,  maybe 
the  temptation  never  came  and  found  you  weak  and 
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thirsty.    Put  away  your  sinful  pride,  Solomon-a  sot 
hke  you  has  no  business  with  the  little  niceties  of  self- 

''Do  I  drink  alone?"  insisted  Mahaffy  doggedly 
Tif  \7r^^?  ^°"  *''"  ^^''"^^•"  «t°rt«=d  his  friend. 
the"-ud  e^  "^'  *'"'  *"'''''•    "^'*  ^°'"''"  "'^"=^ 

''I  hope  you  feel  mean?"  said  MahaflFy. 
_   "If  it's  any  satisfaction  to  you,  I  do,"  admitted  the 
judge. 

The  judce  filled  h.s  glass.  But  Mr.  MahaflTy's  lean 
tace  with  Its  long  jaws  and  high  cheek-bones,  over 
which  the  sallow  skin  was  tightly  drawn,  did  not  relax 
m  Its  forbidding  expression,  even  when  he  had  tossed 
off  his  first  glass. 

"I  love  to  see  you  in  a  perfectly  natural  attitude  like 
tnat,  bolomon,  with  your  arm  crooked.  What's  the 
news  from  the  landing?" 

Mahaffy  brought  his  fist  down  on  the  table. 
I  heard  the  boat  churning  away  round  back  of  the 

fn.    :,    ff  i  T-**"  ''^''*''  ^"^  '^^  ^'^<^  "P  and  they 
tossed  oflf  the  freight.    Then  she  churned  away  again 

and  her  lights  got  back  of  the  trees  on  the  bank.   T^ere 

r\  u  ^^      '"^'"''  °"  *^  '^°'^'  ="<*  I  ^  'eft  with 
the  half-dozen  miserable  loafers  who'd  crawled  out  to 

weekr  "™'  '"■     ^'""''  ^'^  "''^^  ''*  ''='y*  a 

By  the  river  had  come  the  judge,  tentatively  hopeful, 
but  at  heart  expecting  nothing,  therefore  immune  to 
disappointment  and  equipped  for  failure.  By  the  river 
had  come  Mr.  MahafFy,  as  unfit  as  the  judge  himself, 
and  lor  the  same  reason,  but  sour  and  bitter  with  the 
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world,  believing  always  in  the  possibility  of  some  mir- 
acle of  regeneration. 

PleasantviUe's  weekly  paper,  The  Genius  of  Liberty, 
had  dwelt  at  length  upon  those  distinguished  services 
Judge  Slocum  Price  had  rendered  the  nation  in  war 
and  peace,  the  judge  having  graciously  furnished  an 
array  of  facts  otherwise  difficult  of  access.  That  he 
was  drunk  at  the  time  had  but  added  to  the  splendor  of 
the  narrative.  He  had  placed  his  ripe  wisdom,  the  tal- 
ents he  had  so  assiduously  cultivated,  at  the  services  of 
his  fellow  citizens.  He  was  prepared  to  represent  them 
m  any  or  all  the  courts.  But  he  had  remained  undis- 
turbed in  his  condition  of  preparedness ;  that  erudite 
brain  was  unconcerned  with  any  problem  beyond 
financing  his  ti;iist  at  the  tavern,  where  presently  in- 
genuity, though  it  expressed  itself  with  a  silver  tongue, 
failed  him,  and  he  realized  that  the  river's  spent  floods 
had  left  him  stranded  with  those  other  odds  and  ends 
of  worthless  drift  that  cumbered  its  sun-scorched  mud 
banks. 

Something  of  all  this  passed  through  his  mind  as  he 
sat  there  sodden  and  dreamy,  with  the  one  fierce  need 
of  his  nature  quieted  for  the  moment.  He  had  been 
stranded  before,  many  times,  in  those  long  years  dur- 
ing which  he  had  moved  steadily  toward  a  diminish- 
ing heritage;  indeed,  nothing  that  was  evil  could  con- 
tain the  shock  of  a  new  experience.  He  had  fought 
and  lost  all  his  battles— bitter  strugg'js  to  think  of 
even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  and  the  little  he 
had  to  tell  of  himself  was  an  intricate  mingling  of 
truth  and  falsehood,  grotesque  exaggeration,  purpose- 
less mendacity. 
He  and  Mahaffy  had  met  exactly  one  month  before. 
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on  the  deck  of  the  steamet  from  which  they  had  been 
put  ashore  at  the  river  landing  two  miles  from  Pleas- 
antville.  MahaflFy's  historic  era  had  begun  just  there. 
Apparently  he  had  no  past  of  which  he  could  be 
brought  to  speak.  He  admitted  having  been  bom  in 
Boston  some  sixty  years  before,  and  was  a  printer  by 
trade;  further  than  this,  he  had  not  revealed  himself, 
drunk  or  sober. 

At  the  judgp's  elbow  Mr.  Mahaflfy  changed  his  posi- 
tion with  nervous  suddenness.  Then  he  folded  his 
long  arms. 

"You  asked  if  there  was  any  news,  Price;  while  we 

were  waiting  for  the  boat  a  raft  tied  up  to  the  bank; 

the  ...low  aboard  of  it  had  a  man  he'd  fished  up  out  of 

the  river,  a  man  who'd  been  pretty  weU  cut  to  pieces." 

Who  was  he?"  asked  the  judge. 

"Nobody  knew,  and  he  wasn't  conscious.  I  shouldn't 

be  surprised  if  he  never  opens  his  lips  again.    When 

the  doctor  had  looked  to  his  cuts,  the  fellow  on  the 

ratt  cast  off  and  went  on  down  the  Elk." 

It  occurred  to  the  judge  that  he  himself  had  news 

-3^"  "f  """'  ="°""'  ^°'"  *«  boy's  presence. 
While  you  ve  been  taking  your  whiff  of  life  down 
at  the  steamboat  landing,  Mahaffy,  I've  been  experienc- 
mg  a  most  extraordinary  coincidence."  The  judee 
paused  By  a  sullen  glare  in  his  deep-sunk  eyes  Mr 
Mahaffy  seemed  to  bid  him  go  on.  "Back  east-"  the 
judge  jer:;ed  his  thumb  with  an  indefinite  gesture- 
back  east  at  my  ancestral  hotr.e-"  Mahaffy  snorted 
harshly.  "You  don't  believe  I  had  an  ancestral  home' 
—well,  I  had  I  It  was  of  brick,  sir,  with  eight  Corin- 
thian columns  across  the  front,  having  a  spacious  pan- 
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eled  hall  sixty  feet  long.    I  had  the  distinguished  honor 
to  entertain  General  Andrew  Jackson  there." 

Did  you  get  those  dimensions  out  of  the  jue?"  in- 
quired Mahaffy,  with  a  frightful  bark  that  was  in- 
tended for  a  sarcastic  laugh. 

"Sir  it  is  not  in  your  province  to  judge  me  by  my 
present  degraded  associates.  Near  the  house  I  have 
descnbed-my  father's  and  his  father's  before  him, 
and  mme  now-but  for  the  unparalleled  misfortunes 
which  have  pursued  me-Iived  a  family  by  the  name  of 
Hazard.    And  when  I  went  to  the  war  of  '12—" 

"What  were  you  in  that  bloody  time,  a  sutler?"  in- 
quired Mahaffy  insultingly. 

"No,  sir-a  colonel  of  infantry  1-1  say,  when  I  went 
to  the  war,  one  of  these  Hazards  accompanied  me  as 
my  orderly.  His  grandson  is  back  of  that  curtain  now 
-asleei>-in  my  bed  1"    Mahaffy  put  down  his  glass. 

You  were  like  this  once  before,"  he  said  darkly 
But  at  that  instant  the  shuck  tick  rattled  noisily  at 
some  movement  of  the  sleeping  boy.  Mahaffy  quitted 
his  chair,  and  crossing  the  room,  drew  the  quilt  aside 
A  glance  sufficed  to  assure  him  that  in  part,  at  least 
the  judge  spoke  the  truth.  He  let  the  curtain  fall  into 
place  and  resumed  his  chair. 

"He's  an  orphan,  Solomon;  a  poor,  friendless  or- 
phan.   Another  might  have  turned  him  away  from  his 
door-I  didn't;  I  hadn't  the  heart  to.    I  bespeak  your 
sympathy  for  him." 
"Who  is  he  ?"  asked  Mahaffy. 
"Haven't  I  just  told  you?"  said  the  judge  reproach- 
fully.   Mahaffy  laughed. 
"You've  told  me  something.    Who  is  he  ?" 
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"His  name  is  Hannibal  Wayne  Hazard.  Wait  until 
he  wakes  up  and  see  if  it  isn't." 

"Sure  he  isn't  kin  to  you  ?"  said  Mahaffy. 

"Not  a  drop  of  my  blood  flows  in  the  veins  of  any 
living  creature,"  declared  the  judge  with  melancholy 
impressiveness.  He  continued  with  deepening  feeling, 
"All  I  shall  leave  to  posterity  is  my  fame." 

"Speaking  of  posterity,  which  isn't  present,  Mr. 
Price,  I'll  say  it  is  embarrassed  by  the  attention,"  ob- 
served Mahaffy. 

There  was  a  long  silence  between  them.  Mr.  Ma- 
haffy drank,  and  when  he  did  not  drink  he  bit  his 
under  lip  and  studied  the  judge.  This  was  always 
distressing  to  the  latter  gentleman.  Mahaffy's  silence 
he  could  never  penetrate.  What  was  back  of  it — ^judg- 
ment, criticism,  disbelief — what  ?  Or  was  it  the  silence 
of  emptiness?  Was  Mahaffy  dumb  merely  because  he 
could  think  of  nothing  to  say,  or  did  his  silence  cloak 
his  feelings — and  what  were  his  feelings?  Did  his 
meditations  outrun  his  habitually  insulting  speech  as 
he  bit  his  under  lip  and  glared  at  him  ?  The  judge  al- 
ways felt  impelled  to  talk  at  such  times,  while  Ma- 
haffy, by  that  silence  of  his,  seemed  to  weigh  and  con- 
demn whatever  he  said. 

The  moon  had  slipped  below  the  horizon.  Pleasant- 
ville  had  long  since  gone  to  bed ;  it  was  only  the  judge's 
window  that  gave  its  light  to  the  blackness  of  the 
night.  There  was  a  hoof-beat  on  the  road.  It  came 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  presently  sounded  just  beyond 
the  door.    Then  it  ceased,  and  a  voice  said : 

"Hullo,  there!"  The  judge  scrambled  to  his  feet, 
and  taking  up  the  candle,  stepped,  or  rather  staggered, 
into  the  yard.    Mahaffy  followed  him. 
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"What's  wanted?"  asked  the  judge,  as  he  lurched 
up  to  horse  ^nd  rider,  holding  his  candle  aloft.  The 
light  showed  a  tall  fellow  mounted  on  a  hardsome  bay 
horse.    It  was  Murrell. 

"Is  there  an  inn  hereabouts?"  he  asked. 

"You'll  find  one  down  the  road  a  ways  "  said  Ma- 
haflfy.  The  judge  said  nothing.  He  was  staring  up 
at  Murrell  with  drunken  gravity. 

"Have  either  of  you  gentlemen  seen  a  boy  go  through 
here  to-day?  A  boy  about  ten  years  old?"  Murrell 
glanced  from  one  to  the  other.  Mr.  Mahaflfy's  thin 
lips  twisted  themselves  into  a  sarcastic  smile.  He 
turned  to  the  judge,  who  spoke  up  quickly. 

"Did  he  carry  a  bundle  and  rifle  ?"  he  asked.  Mur- 
rell gave  eager  assent. 

"Well,"  said  the  judge,  "he  stopped  here  along  about 
four  o'clock  and  asked  his  way  to  the  nearest  river 
landing."  Murrell  gathered  up  his  reins,  and  then  that 
fixed  stare  of  the  judge's  seemed  to  arrest  his  attention. 

"You'll  know  me  again,"  he  observed. 

"Anywhere,"  said  the  judge. 

"I  hope  that's  a  satisfaction  to  you,"    lid  Murrell. 

"It  ain't — none  whatever,"  answered  the  judge 
promptly.  "For  I  don't  value  you — I  don't  value  you 
that  much  1"  and  he  snapped  his  fingers  to  illustrate  his 
meaning. 
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"T  T  ANNIBAI^-"  the  judge's  vrice  and  manner 

11  were  rather  stern.  "Hannibal,  a  man  rode  by 
here  last  night  on  a  big  bay  horse.  He  said  he  was 
looking  for  a  boy  about  ten  years  old — a  boy  with  a 
bundle  and  rifle."  There  was  an  awful  pause.  Han- 
nibal's heart  stood  still  for  a  brief  instant,  then  it  began 
to  beat  with  terrific  thumps  against  his  ribs.  "Who 
was  that  man,  Hannibal  ?" 

"I — please — I  don't  know — "  gaspff?  i.iie  child. 

"Hannibal,  who  was  that  man?"  repeated  the  judge. 

"It  were  Captain  Murrell."  The  judge  regarded 
him  with  a  look  of  great  steadiness.  He  saw  his  small 
face  go  white,  he  saw  the  look  of  abject  terror  in  his 
eyes.  The  judge  raised  his  fist  and  brought  it  down 
with  a  great  crash  on  the  table,  so  that  the  breakfast 
dishes  leaped  and  rattled.  "We  don't  know  any  boy 
ten  years  old  with  a  rifle  and  bundle  I"  he  said. 

"Please — ^you  won't  let  him  take  me  away.  Judge — 
I  want  to  stop  with  you  1"  cried  Hannibal.  He  slipped 
from  his  chair,  and  passing  about  the  table,  siezed  the 
judge  by  the  hand.    The  judge  was  visibly  aflfected. 

"Nol"  he  roared,  with  a  great  oath.  "He  shan't 
have  you— I'll  see  him  in  the  farthest  comer  of  hell 
first !    Is  he  kin  to  you  ?" 

"No,"  said  Hannibal. 
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"Took  you  to  raise,  did  he— and  abuied  you— in- 
fernal hypocrite  I"  cried  the  judge  with  ririiteoui 
wrath. 

"He  tried  to  get  me  away  from  my  Uncle  Bob.  He'» 
been  following  us  since  we  crossed  the  mountains." 

"Where  is  your  Uncle  Bob?" 

"He's  dead."  And  the  child  began  to  weep  bitterly. 
Much  puziled,  the  judge  regarded  him  in  silence  for 
a  moment,  then  bent  and  lifted  him  into  his  lap. 

"There,  my  son—"  he  said  soothingly.  "Now  you 
tell  me  when  he  died,  and  all  about  it." 

"He  were  killed.  It  were  only  yesterday,  and  I  can't 
forget  him  I  I  don't  want  to— but  it  hurts— it  hurts 
terrible  I"  Hannibal  buried  his  head  in  the  judge's 
shoulder  and  sobbed  aloud.  Presently  his  small  hands 
stole  about  the  judge's  neck,  and  that  gentleman  ex- 
perienced a  strange  thrill  of  pleasure. 

"Tell  me  how  he  died,  Hannibal,"  he  urged  gently. 
In  a  voice  broken  by  sobs  the  child  began  the  story  of 
their  flight,  a  confused  narrative,  which  the  judge 
followed  with  many  a  puzzled  shake  of  the  head.  But 
as  he  reached  his  climax— that  cry  he  had  heard  at  the 
tavern,  the  men  in  the  lane  with  their  burden— he  be- 
came more  and  more  coherent  and  his  ideas  clothed 
themselves  in  words  of  dreadful  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness. The  judge  shuddered.  "Can  such  things  be?" 
he  murmured  at  last. 
"You  won't  let  him  take  me?" 

..Z^^^X"""  ""'*y  "y  *°''''''"  ^^'^  *«  judge  grandly. 
With  God  s  help  I'll  be  the  instrument  for  their  de- 
struction."  He  frowned  with  a  preternatural  severity. 
Eh— if  he  could  turn  a  trick  like  that,  it  would  pull 
him  up  I    There  would  be  no  more  jeers  and  laughter. 
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What  credit  «nd  standing  it  would  give  liimi  Hit 
tliought*  slipped  along  this  freih  channel.  What  a 
prosecution  he  would  conduct — what  a  whirlwind  of 
eloquence  he  would  loose  I  He  began  to  breathe  hard. 
His  name  should  go  from  end  to  end  of  the  state  I  No 
man  could  be  great  without  opportunity — for  years  he 
had  known  this— but  here  was  opportunity  at  last  I 
Then  he  remembered  what  Mahaffy  had  told  him  of  the 
man  on  the  raft.  This  Slosson's  tavern  was  probably 
on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Elk.  Yancy  had  been 
thrown  in  the  river  and  had  been  picked  up  in  a  dying 
condition.  "Hannibal,"  he  said,  "Solomon  Mahaffy, 
who  was  here  last  night,  told  me  he  saw  down  at  the 
river  landing,  a  man  who  had  been  fished  up  out  of 
the  Elk — a  man  who  had  been  roughly  handled." 

"Were  it  my  Uncle  Bob?"  cried  Hannibal,  lifting  a 
swollen  face  to  his. 

"Dear  lad,  I  don't  know,"  said  the  judge  sym- 
pathetically. "Some  people  on  a  raft  had  picked  him 
up  out  of  the  river.  He  was  unconscious  and  no  one 
knew  him.  He  was  apparently  a  stranger  in  these 
parts." 

"It  were  Uncle  Bob  I  It  were  Uncle  Bob— I  know  it 
were  my  Uncle  Bob!  I  must  go  find  him  I"  and  Han- 
nibal slipped  from  the  judge's  lap  and  ran  for  his  rifle 
and  bundle. 

"Stop  a  bit!"  cried  the  judge.  "He  was  taken  on 
past  here,  and  he  was  badly  injured.  Now,  if  it  was 
your  Uncle  Bob,  he'll  come  back  the  moment  he  is 
able  to  travel.  Meantime,  you  must  remain  under  my 
protection  while  we  investigate  this  man  Slosson." 

But  alas — that  thoroughfare  which  is  supposed  to 
be  paved  exclusively  with  good  resolutions,  had  bene- 
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fited  greatly  by  Slocum  Price'.  labor,  in  the  past,  and 
he  wa.  de.t.ned  to  toil  .tilt  i„  i„  up.^  '^J' Z"™ 
rowed  the  child',  money  and  spent  it.'^nd^  .„  '  ^^ 
of  .hame  .mote  hi.  torpid  con^ienc;.  he  hid"t  m^^ 
S'/-  A'  ***  ^'-  ^•'""'y'  ^°'  ^hile  he  proLd  by 
■•ought  of  h.m  with  insulting  candor.    On  the  eighth 

V  ^  t"\7^'  '°''"''y  ^°'  "^o  ?»''•    Deep  gLn  vis- 
.t^d  Mr.  Mahaffy.  and  the  Judge  wa.  a  preyl^elan. 

It  wa.  Saturday,  and  in  Pleasantville  a  iail-raisin<r 
was  m  progress.    During  all  the  years  of  it    coiiTratf 

whCthe'e^H^'  '"'.;'"'  •^^'^^  -^"™^ 
hence  ^l         '^'^.  '°"'''  ^  ?'"«'*  ""^er  restraint! 

crime.  W  "■,'"."  "'  P''="""  •''"'''  °f  <"'"""?  with 
cnme;  but  a  eadmg  citizen  had  donated  half  an  a    e 

tTe  it^     f  "  "  f "  ^°'  *''*  P"'P°«''  "'^"cture.  and 

or  t^Sn'^'M'"""  "^J*"  '"=«*°"  •""»  "'-Wed 
for  the  rawing.    Nor  was  Pleasantville  unprepared  to 

k  custT     f  •"'  "'  '*■"  J^"'  ^'"«  'he  sheriff  had 
neZ^I  '     '"  "'^°  *''°  '"'^  "^""^d  '"'Other  free 

We  don  t  want  to  get  there  too  early,"  explained 
the  judge,  as  they  quitted  the  cabin.  '^We  want  2 
m.ss  the  work,  but  be  on  hand  for  the  celebratil." 

1  suppose  we  may  confidently  look  to  you  to  favor 
us  w.th  a  few  eloquent  words?"  said  Mr.  Mahaffr 
And  why  not,  Solomon  ?"  asked  the  judge. 
Why  not,  indeed  1"  echoed  Mr.  Mahaffy 
The  opportunity  he  craved  was  not  denied  him     The 
c.^wd  was  like  most  southwestern  crowds  o  "  e^ 
nod,  and  no  sooner  did  the  judge  appear  than  Zc 
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were  clamoroas  demands  for  a  speech.  He  cast  a 
glance  of  triumph  at  Mahaffy,  and  nimbly  mounted  a 
convenient  stump.  He  extolled  the  climate  of  middle 
Tennessee,  the  unsurpassed  fertility  of  the  soil;  he 
touched  on  the  future  that  awaited  Fleasantville ;  he 
apostrophized  the  jail ;  this  simple  structure  of  logs  in 
the  shadow  of  the  primeval  woods  was  significant  of 
their  love  of  justice  and  order ;  it  was  a  suitable  place 
for  the  detention  of  a  citizen  of  a  great  republic ;  it  was 
no  mediseval  dungeon,  but  a  forest-embowered  retreat 
where,  barring  mosquitoes  and  malaria,  the  party  under 
restraint  would  be  put  to  no  needless  hardship;  he 
would  have  the  occasional  companionship  of  the  gentle- 
manly sheriff;  his  friends,  with  such  wise  and  proper 
restrictions  as  the  law  saw  fit  to  impose,  could  come  and 
impart  the  news  of  the  day  to  him  through  the  chinks 
of  the  logs. 

"I  understand  you  have  dealt  in  a  hasty  fashion  with 
one  or  two  horse-thieves,"  he  continued.  "Also  with 
a  gambler  who  was  put  ashore  here  from  a  river  packet 
and  subsequently  became  involved  in  a  dispute  with  a 
late  citizen  of  this  place  touching  the  number  of  aces 
in  a  pack  of  cards.  It  is  not  for  me  to  criticize  I  What 
I  may  term  the  spontaneous  love  of  justice  is  the 
brightest  heritage  of  a  free  people.  It  is  this  same  com- 
mendable ability  to  acquit  ourselves  of  our  obligations 
that  is  making  us  the  wonder  of  the  world  I  But  don't 
let  us  forget  the  law — of  which  it  is  an  axiom,  that  it 
is  not  the  severity  of  punishment,  but  the  certainty  of 
it,  that  holds  the  wrong-doer  in  check  I  With  this  safe 
and  commodious  asylum  the  plow  line  can  remain  the 
exclusive  aid  to  agriculture.  If  a  man  murders,  curb 
your  natural  imnulse  t    Give  him  a  fair  trial,  with  emi- 
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nent  counsel  I"  The  judge  tried  not  to  look  self-con- 
scious when  he  said  this.  "If  he  is  found  guilty,  I 
still  say,  don't  lynch  him!  Why?  Because  by  your 
hasty  act  you  deny  the  public  the  elevating  and  im- 
proving spectacle  of  a  legal  execution!"  When  the 
applause  had  died  out,  a  lank  countryman  craning  his 
neck  for  a  sight  of  the  sheriff,  bawled  out  over  the 
heads  of  the  crowd : 

"Where's  your  nigger?  We  want  to  put  him  in 
here  I" 

"I  reckon  he's  gone  fishin'.  I  never  seen  the  beat 
of  that  nigger  to  go  fishin',"  said  the  sheriff. 

"Whoop!  Ain't  you  goin'  to  put  him  in  here?" 
yelled  the  countryman. 

"It's  a  mighty  lonely  spot  for  a  nigger,"  Ei.id  the 
sheriff  doubtingly. 

"Lonely?  Well,  suppose  he  ups  and  lopes  out  of 
this?" 

"You  don't  know  that  nigger,"  rejoined  the  sheriff 
warmly.  "He  ain't  missed  a  meal  since  I  had  him  in 
custody.  Just  as  regular  as  the  clock  strikes  he's  at 
the  back  door.  Good  habits— why,  that  darky  is  a 
lesson  to  most  white  folks!" 

"I  don't  care  a  cuss  about  that  nigger,  but  what's  the 
use  of  building  a  jail  if  a  body  ain't  goin'  to  use  it?" 

"Well,  there's  some  sense  in  that,"  agreed  the  sheriff. 

"There's  a  whole  heap  of  sense  in  it!" 

"I  suggest"— the  speaker  was  a  young  lawyer  from 
the  next  county— "I  suggest  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  wait  on  the  nigger  at  the  steamboat  landing 
and  acquaint  him  with  the  fact  that  with  his  assistance 
we  wish  completely  to  furnish  the  jail." 

"I  protest—"  cried  the  judge.    "I  protest—"  he  re- 
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peated  vigorously.  "Pride  of  race  forbids  that  I  should 
be  a  party  to  the  degradation  of  the  best  of  civilization  1 
Is  youT  jail  to  be  christened  to  its  high  office  by  a  nig- 
ger?   Is  this  to  be  the  law's  apotheosis?   No,  sir  I   No 

r*^»  'x^"^^  *'  ''°''°'  °^  ''""^  "'«  «"t  prisoner 
here!  Th,s  was  a  new  and  striking  idea.  The  crowd 
regarded  the  judge  admiringly.  Certainly  here  was  a 
man  of  refined  feeling. 
•That's  just  the  way  I  feel  about  it,"  said  the  sheriff. 
If  I  d  a-thought  there  was  any  call  for  him  I  wouldn't 
have  let  him  go  fishing,  I'd  have  kept  him  about." 

wu  *. 'u       **  "'^^"  ^^^-^^  *•««  powerful   luck. 
What  s  he  usm',  Sheriff;  worms  or  minnies?" 
Worms,"  said  the  sheriff  shortly. 
Presently  the  crowd  drifted  away  in  the  direction  of 
the  tavern.    Hannibal  meantime  had  gone  down  to  the 
nver.    He  haunted  its  banks  as  though  he  expected 

f  L  1'  Y""'^  ^^  ^PP^'"'  ^y  '"°'"«"-  The  judge 
and  Mahaffy  had  mingled  with  the  others  in  the  hope 
of  free  drinks,  but  in  this  hope  there  lurked  the  germ 
of  a  bitter  disappointment.  There  was  plenty  of  drink- 
mg,  but  they  were  not  invited  to  join  in  this  pleasing 
rit^  and  after  a  period  of  great  mental  anguish  Ma- 
haffy parted  with  the  last  stray  coin  in  the  pocket  of  his 
respectable  black  trousers,  and  while  his  flask  was 
being  filled  the  judge  indulged  in  certain  winsome  gal- 
lantries with  the  fat  landlady. 

"La,  Judge  Price,  how  you  do  run  on  I"  she  said  with 
a  coquettish  toss  of  her  curis. 

•That's  the  charm  of  you,  ma'am,"  said  the  judge 
He  leaned  across  the  bar  and,  sinking  his  voice  to  a 
husky  whisper,  asked,  "Would  it  be  perfectly  con- 
venient for  you  to  extend  me  a  limited  credit?" 
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"Now,  Judge  Price,  you  know  a  heap  better  than  to 
ask  me  that !"  she  answered,  shaking  her  head. 

"No  offense,  ma*  n,"  said  the  judge,  hiding  his  dis- 
appointment, and  with  Mahaffy  he  quitted  the  bar. 

"Why  don't  you  marry  the  old  girl?  You  could 
drink  yourself  to  death  in  six  months,"  said  Mahaffy. 
"That  would  be  a  speculation  worth  while— and  while 
you  live  you  could  fondle  those  curls  1" 

"Maybe  I'll  be  forced  to  it  yet,"  responded  the  judge 
with  gloomy  pessimism. 

With  the  filling  of  Mahaffy's  flask  the  important 
event  of  the  day  was  past,  and  both  knew  it  was  likely 
to  retain  its  preeminence  for  a  terrible  and  indefinite 
period;  a  thought  that  enriched  their  thirst  as  it  in- 
creased their  gravity  while  they  were  traversing  the 
stretch  of  dusty  road  that  lay  between  the  tavern  and 
the  judge's  shanty.    When  they  had  settled  themselves 
m  their  chairs  before  the  door,  Mahaffy,  who  was 
notably  jealous  of  his  privileges,  drew  the  cork  from 
the  flask  and  took  the  first  pull  at  its  contents.    The 
judge  counted  the  swallows  as  registered  by  that  use- 
ful portion  of  Mahaffy's  anatomy  known  as  his  Adam's 
apple.    After  a  breathless  interval,  Mahaffy  detached 
himself  from  the  flask  and  civilly  passing  the  cuff  of 
his  coat  about  its  neck,  handed  it  over  to  the  judge. 
In  the  unbroken  silence  that  succeeded  the  flask  passed 
swiftly  from  hand  to  hand,  at  length  Mahaffy  held  it 
up  to  the  light.    It  was  two-thirds  empty,  and  a  sigh 
stole  from  between  his  thin  lips.    The  judge  reached 
out  a  tremulous  hand.    He  was  only  too  familiar  with 
his  friend's  distressing  peculiarities. 
||Not  yet!"  he  begged  thickly. 
"Why  not?"  demanded  Mahaffy  fiercely.     "Is  it 
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•bUked  to  the  well  where  he  filled  the  fluk  with  water 
In&utely  distrusted   the  judge  watched  the  sacrX: 

.^tids!^"""'  "  •*"■■  •"' '«""  *«  «•*  *-t 

"It  ain't  so  bad,"  said  the  judge  after  a  time   h,.f 
w.th  a  noticeable  lack  of  enthusia^  *^"'  ^* 

water  TIT  M  '  p"'  1°  ""'  '"^'^''^  ^''^  *»" 
water  into  it,  Mr.  Price?"    The  judge  winced     He 

always  winced  at  that  "Mr." 

h,'3^"'  Ir."'''"'*  **""  ""y'""  *"<=''  =  trick  as  that." 
he  said  with  decision.  "When  I  take  liquor,  it's  «^# 
thmg;  and  when  I  want  water,  it's  another." 

^  It  IS,  indeed,"  agreed  Mahaffy. 

"I  drink  as  much  clear  water  as  is  good  for  a  man  of 
my  constitution,"  said  the  judge  coStiv  ,r  ''My 

Koefrss;;"'"'"'**'""^'"^^"^  *»'-.''"♦ 

sha'ijjy.''  '''"^  ^°"  '^'^  ~'"*  ''*'*?"  Mahaffy  spoke 

«7  "is*'.'*''  *e  same  question  of  you.  and  in  the 
same  offensive  tone,"  said  the  judge  "™'"  ""  "« 

"May  I  ask,  m,t  wishing  to  take  a  libertj.  were  you 
aWays  the  same  old  pauper  you've  bee^  since  IV 
known  you?"  inquired  Mahaffy.  The  judge  mai^ 
tamed  a  stony  silence.  ^ 

The  heat  deepened  in  the  heart  of  the  afternoon 
The  sun  a  ball  of  fire,  slipped  back  of  the  tree-tr" 
Thidc  shadows  stole  across  the  stretch  of  dusty  IZ. 

its  ^!^  T^  """"  »"''  "«''«'-—  *«  golden 
light  slanted,  sifting  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  woods 
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ute™  Th''  '"'  ""u"*^^  ""'  •=»""  »"*•  ^•"t  «>««  the 

sou.  ly      The  drink,  weren't  common  by  a  long  .ighf ' 

I  referred  to  the  gathering  i„  its  «,cial  asSct 

Sotomon.'   explained  the  judge;  "the  illiberal  S 

"^ri"  ^'  r^'"^-  ^  °^'^''''  «»'«»  "°t  escape  y^" 
Skunks  I"  said  Mah-flFy.  ' 

"Not  a  man  present  had  the  public  spirit  to  set  'em 
up  'lamented  the  judge.    "They  drank^in  pai^  a^ 

ZhLT.°  1-  '^°"''' ''  •"*""  •*«•  "  I  hadn't  be« 

on  hand  to  impart  distinction  to  the  occasion  ?" 

with  add"  diS''  '""  *"'  "*•""'"  ""^  ^'^^'^^ 
JI  do."  interrupted  the  judge.    "I  hope  it's  poison  to 

towl"  '^«'«'8^™".»'t'«  any  comfort  to  you 
"It's  no  comfort,  it's  not  near  quick  enough,"  said  the 
judge  rekntlessly.  The  sudden  noisy  claT  oTmany 
voices  high-pitched  and  excited,  fleeted  out  to  Them 
under  the  hot  sky.  "I  wonder-"  began  the  iud« 
^nd  paused  as  he  saw  the  c«>wd  strea^fnto  h  "td 
before  the  tavern.  Then  a  cloud  of  dust  envetoedT 
a  cloud  of  dust  that  came  from  the  trampfo^Xl^l' 
f».rs  of  feet,  and  that  swept  toward  them.^thick  a^d 
•mpenetrable.  and       higher  than  a  tall  ma^-rhtd  •„ 

!Zy      Tu":     ^  *""''"  '*  *«  ""sed  anything" 
on^nued  the  judge.  feisWng  ^^  ^^  had  si 
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The  score  or  more  of  men  were  quite  near,  and  tfie 
judge  and  Mahaffy  made  out  the  tall  figure  of  the 
sheriff  in  the  lead.  And  then  the  crowd,  very  excited, 
very  dusty,  very  noisy  and  very  hot,  flowed  into  the 
judge's  front  yard.  For  a  brief  moment  that  gentle- 
man fancied  Pleasantville  had  awakened  to  a  fitting 
sense  of  its  obligation  to  him  and  that  it  was  about  to 
make  amends  for  its  churlish  lack  of  hospitality.  He 
rose  from  his  chair,  and  with  a  splendid  florid  gesture, 
swept  off  his  hat. 

"It's  the  pussy  fellow !"  cried  a  voice. 

"Oh,  shut  up — don't  you  think  I  know  him?"  re- 
torted the  sheriff  tartly. 

"Gentlemen — "  began  the  judge  blandly. 

"Get  the  well-rope  I" 

The  judge  was  rather  at  loss  properly  to  interpret 
these  varied  remarks.  He  was  not  long  left  in  doubt. 
The  sheriff  stepped  to  his  side  and  dropped  a  heavy 
hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"Mr.  Slocum  Price,  or  whatever  your  name  is,  your 
little  game  is  up !" 

"Get  the  well-rope  I  Oh,  hell — won't  some  one  get 
the  well-rope  ?"  The  voice  rose  into  a  wail  of  entreaty. 

The  judge's  eyes,  rather  startled,  slid  around  in 
their  sockets.  Clearly  something  was  wrong — ^but  what 
— what  ? 

"Ain't  he  bold?"  it  was  a  woman's  voice  this  time, 
and  the  fat  landlady,  her  curls  awry  and  her  plump 
breast  heaving  tumultuously,  gained  a  place  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  crowd. 

"Dear  madam,  this  is  an  unexpected  pleasure!"  s«d 
the  judge,  with  his  hand  upon  his  heart. 
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"Don't  you  make  your  wicked  old  sheep's  eyes  at  me 
you  brazen  thing!"  cried  the  lady. 

"You're  wanted,"  said  the  sheriff  grimly,  still  keep- 
uig  his  hand  on  the  judge's  shoulder. 

J7°I  *''*' '"'  «'*'"^ded  the  judge  thickly.   The  sher- 
iff had  no  time  in  which  to  answer. 
"I  want  my  money !"  shrieked  the  landlady 
"Your  money-Mrs.  Walker,  you  amaze  me  I"    The 
judge  drew  himself  up  haughtily,  in  genuine  astonish- 
ment. 

"I  want  my  money  1"  repeated  Mrs.  Walker  in  even 
more  piercing  tones. 

"I  am  not  aware  that  I  owe  you  anything,,  madam. 
Ihank  God,  I  hold  your  receipted  bill  of  recent  date  " 
answered  the  judge  with  chilling  dignity. 

"Good  money— not  this  worthless  trash!"  she  shodc 
a  bill  under  his  nose.  The  judge  recognized  it  as  the 
one  of  which  he  had  despoiled  Hannibal. 

"You  have  been  catched  passing  counterfeit,"  said 
ttie  sheriff.  A  light  broke  on  the  judge,  a  light  that 
dazzled  and  stunned.  An  officious  and  impatient  gen- 
tleman tossed  a  looped  end  of  the  well-rope  about  his 
neck  and  the  crowd  yelled  excitedly.  This  was  sone- 
thing  like— it  had  a  taste  for  the  man-hunt!  The 
sheriff  snatched  away  the  rope  and  dealt  the  officious 
gentleman  a  savage  blow  on  the  chin  that  sent  him 
staggering  backward  into  the  arms  of  his  friends. 

"Now,  see  here,  now— I'm  going  to  arrest  this  old 
teller !  I  am  going  to  put  him  in  jail,  and  I  ain't  going 
to  have  no  nonsense-do  you  hear  mei^'  he  expostu- 
lated. '^ 

"I  can  explain—"  cried  the  judge. 
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"Make  him  give  me  my  money!"   wailed  Mrs. 
Walker. 

"J*^>eU"  roared  the  judge,  in  a  passion  of  rage. 
"Ca'm's  the  word,  or  you'll  get  'em  started!"  whis- 
pered the  sheriff.  The  judge  looked  fearfully  around. 
At  his  side  stood  Mahaffy,  a  yelbw  pallor  splotching 
his  thin  cheeks.  He  seemed  to  be  holding  himself  there 
by  an  effort. 

"Speak  to  them,  Solomon— speak  to  thent— you 
know  how  I  came  by  the  money !  Speak  to  them— you 
know  I  am  imiocentl"  cried  the  judge,  clutching  his 
friend  by  the  arm.  Mahaffy  opened  his  thin  lips,  but 
the  crowd  drowned  his  voice  m  a  roar, 
"He's  his  pardner— " 

"There's  no  evidence  against  him,"  said  the  sheriff. 
A  tall  fellow,  in  a  fringed  hunting-shirt,  shook  a 
long  finger  under  Mahaffy's  aquiline  nose. 

"You  scoot— that's  what— you  make  tracks  I    And 
if  we  ever  see  your  ugly  face  about  here  again,  we'll—" 
"You'll  what?"  inquired  Mahaffy. 
"Well  fix  you  out  with  feathers  that  won't  molt, 
that's  what  I" 

Mr.  Mahafify  seemed  to  hesitate.  His  lean  hands 
opened  and  closed,  and  he  met  the  eyes  of  the  crowd 
with  a  Wtter,  venomous  stare.  Some  one  gave  him  a 
shove  and  he  staggered  forward  a  step,  snapping  out  a 
curse.  Before  he  could  recover  himself  the  shove  was 
repeated. 

"Lope  on  out  of  here!"  yelled  the  tall  feUow,  who 
had  first  challenged  his  right  to  remain  in  Pleasantville 
or  its  envirwis.  As  the  crowd  fell  apart  to  make  way 
for  him,  willing  hands  were  extended  to  give  him  the 
needed  impetus,  and  without  special  volition  of  his  own. 
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Mahaffy  wa»  hurried  toward  the  ro«d.  HU  hat  wm 
knocked  flat  on  his  head— he  turned  with  an  angry 
snarl,  the  very  embodiment  of  hate— but  again  he  was 
thrust  forward.  And  then,  somehow,  his  walk  became 
a  run  and  the  crowd  started  after  him  with  delighted 
whoopings.  Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  he  faced 
about,  giving  the  judge  a  hopeless,  despairing  glance. 
His  tormentors  were  snatching  up  sods  and  stones  and 
he  had  no  choice.  He  turned,  his  long  strides  taking 
him  swiftly  ever  the  ground,  with  the  air  full  of  mis- 
siles at  his  back. 

Before  he  had  gone  a  hundred  yards  he  abandoned 
the  road  and,  turning  off  across  an  unfenced  field,  ran 
toward  the  woods  and  swampy  bottom.  Twenty  men 
were  in  chase  behind  him.  The  judge  was  the  sheriff's 
prisoner— that  official  had  settled  that  point— but  Mr. 
Mahaffy  was  common  property,  it  was  his  cruel 
privilege  to  furnish  excitement;  his  keen  rage  was 
ahnost  equal  to  tlie  fear  that  urged  him  on.  Then  the 
woods  closed  about  him.  His  long  legs,  working  tire- 
lessly, carried  him  over  faUen  1<^  and  through  tangled 
thickets,  the  voices  behind  him  growing  more  and  more 
distant  as  he  ran. 
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THE  FAMILY  ON  THE  RAFT 

nr  HAT  would  unquestionably  have  been  the  end  of 
■■•  Bob  Yancy  when  he  was  shot  out  into  the  muddy 
waters  of  the  Elk  River,  had  not  Mr.  Richard  Keppel 
TJ!J:.?,  '  ^*"°»«'y  '««>wn  as  Long-Legged  Dick, 
Mid  Chills-and-Fever  Cavendish,  of  Lincoln  County  in 
the  state  of  Tennessee,  some  months  previously  and 
after  unprecedented  mental  effort  on  his  part,  decided 
that  Lmcoln  County  was  no  place  for  him.  When 
he  had  established  this  idea  firmly  in  his  own  mind 
and  u:  the  mmd  of  Polly,  his  wife,  he  set  about  solving 
the  problem  of  transpot   :tion. 

Mr.  Cavendish's  paternal  grandparent  had  drifted 
down  the  Holston  and  Tennessee ;  and  Mr.  Cavendish's 
father  m  his  son's  youth,  had  poled  up  the  Elk.  Mr 
Cavendish  now  determined  to  float  down  the  Elk  t^ 
Its  juncture  with  the  Tennessee,  down  the  Temiessee 
to  the  Ohio,  and  if  need  be,  down  the  Ohio  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  keep  drifting  until  he  found  some  spot 
exactly  suited  to  his  taste.  Temperamentally,  he  ^s 
well  adapted  to  drifting.  No  conception  of  vicarious 
activity  could  have  been  more  congenial. 

With  this  end  in  view  he  had  toiled  through  late 
winter  and  early  spring,  building  himself  a  raft  on 
which  to  transport  his  few  belongings  and  his  numer- 
ous family;  there  were  six  little  Cavendishes,  and  they 
130 
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rmged  in  years  from  four  to  eleven ;  there  was  in  ad- 
dition the  baby,  who  was  always  enumerated  sepa- 
rate y  This  particular  infant  Mr.  avendish  said  he 
wouldn  t  take  a  million  dollars  for.  He  usually  added 
feelingly  that  he  wouldn't  give  a  piece  of  chalk  for 
another  one. 

June  found  him  aboard  his  raft  with  all  his  earthly 
possessions  bestowed  about  him,  awaiting  the  rains  and 
freshets  that  were  to  waft  him  effortless  into  a  newer 
country  where  he  should  have  a  white  man's  chance. 
At  last  the  rains  came,  and  he  cast  off  from  the  bank 
at  that  unsalubrious  spot  where  his  father  had  elected 
to  build  his  cabin  on  a  strip  of  level  bottom  subject  to 
periodic  inundation.     Wishing  fully  to  profit  by  the 
floods  and  reach  the  big  water  without  delay.  Cavendish 
ran  the  raft  twenty-four  hours  at  a  stretch,  sleeping 
by  day  while  Polly  managed  the  great  sweep,  only  call- 
ing .  im  when  some  dangerous  bit  of  the  river  was  to  be 
navigated.     Thus  it  happened  that  as  Murrell  and 
Slosson  were  dragging  Yancy  down  the  lane.  Caven- 
dish was  just  rounding  a  bend  in  the  Elk,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  distant.    Leaning  loosely  against  the  long  handle 
of  his  sweep,  he  was  watching  the  lane  of  bright  water 
that  ran  between  the  black  shadows  cast  by  the  trees 
on  either  bank.    He  was  in  shirt  and  trousers,  barefoot 
and  bareheaded,  and  his  face,  mild  and  contemplative, 
wore  an  expression  of  dreamy  contentment. 

Suddenly  its  expression  changed.  He  became  alert 
and  watchful.  He  had  heard  a  dull  splash.  Thinking 
that  some  tree  had  been  swept  into  the  flood,  he  sought 
to  pierce  the  darkness  that  lay  along  the  shore.  Five 
or  SIX  minutes  passed  as  the  raft  glided  along  without 
sound.    He  was  about  to  relapse  into  his  former  atti- 
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tttde  of  Uttieu  etie  when  he  caught  sight  of  wmc  ob- 
ject in  the  eddy  that  iwept  alongiide.  Mr.  Cavendish 
promptly  detached  himself  from  the  handle  of  the 
sweep  and  ran  to  the  edge  of  the  raft 

"Good  Lord-H»hat's  that  I"  he  gasped,  but  he  al- 
ready knew  it  was  a  face,  livid  and  blood-streaked. 
Dropping  on  his  knees  he  reached  out  a  pair  of  long 
arms  and  made  a  dexterous  grab,  and  his  fingers  closed 
on  the  collar  of  Yancy's  shirt  "Neighbor,  I  cerUinly 
have  got  you  I"  said  Cavendish,  between  his  teeth.  He 
drew  Yancy  close  alongside  the  raft  and,  slipping  a 
hand  under  each  arm,  pulled  him  clear  of  the  water. 
The  swift  current  swept  the  raft  on  down  the  stream. 
It  rode  fairly  in  the  center  of  the  lane  of  light  but  no 
eye  had  observed  its  passing.  Mr.  Cavendish  stood 
erect  and  stared  down  at  the  blood-stained  face,  then 
he  dropped  on  his  knees  again  and  began  a  hurried  ex- 
amination of  the  still  figure.  "There's  a  little  life  here 
— not  much,  but  some— you  vas  well  worth  fishing 
up  I"  he  said  approvingly,  after  a  brief  interval 
"Polly  I"  he  called,  raising  his  voice. 
•  This  brought  Mrs.  Cavendish  from  one  of  the  two 
cabins  that  occupied  the  center  of  the  raft.  She  was  a 
young  woman,  s»ill  very  comely,  though  of  a  matronly 
plumpness.  She  was  in  her  nightgown,  and  when  she 
caught  sight  of  Yancy  she  uttered  a  shriek  and  fled 
back  into  the  shanty. 

"I  declare,  Dick,  you  might  ha'  told  a  body  you 
wa'n't  alDnel"  she  said  reproachfully. 

Her  cry  had  aroused  the  other  denizens  of  the  raft 
The  tow  heads  of  the  six  little  Cavendishes  rose 
promptly  from  a  long  bolster  in  the  smaller  of  the  tviro 
shanties,  and  as  promptly  six  little  Cavendisb»s,  each 
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draped  in  t  tingle  noncommittal  gannent.  appwently 
cut  by  one  pattern  and  not  at  all  according  to  thTwear- 

SSter"  **  '*"**  °*  ""*^  *"""'*'  ^'^  *"^  *«*' 
"Sho'.  Pblly,  he'i  tenieleMl    But  you  drett  and 

tetch  himi"  for  the  tix  nnall  avendiihei,  excited  be- 
yond measure,  were  crowding  and  shoving  for  a  nearer 
•ight  of  Yancy.  They  began  to  pelt  iheir  father  with 
q«e.t.on.  Who  wa.  it?  Sho'.  in  the  riverrSho* 
^  cut  up  nice  that-who'd  cut  him?   Had  he  hurt  him- 

out?  Waahedead?  Why  did  he  lay  like  that  and 
T,"'Tr/  «P«k-.hoM  Thi.  and  much  more  wa. 
flung  at  Mr.  avendish  all  in  one  breath,  and  each 
«|ger  quejitioner  .eixed  him  by  the  hand,  the  dangling 
tZ\1    !?      'I.'t'"  ••"  t""**— they  clutched  hii^ 

Mr,.  Cavendish',  appearance  created  a  diversion  in 
h>»  favor.  The  six  rushed  on  her  tumultously.  They 
Tl^tnZ,^'"^^  or  struggled  for  a  fragment  of  her 
•kirt  to  hold  while  they  poured  out  their  tale.  Pop  had 
fished  up  a  man-he'd  been  throwed  in  the  river  I  Poo 
btood'  11°°*  "  *"  *"  ''**^  °'  ""*"''*  was  aU  cut  and 

♦  Im  '*«'?"'  i'"*  *  ™"*'  *°  ^^^  y^  "  yo»  A«'t  "teep 
.H  L  ..p"'  C«"*«°«."  Polly  addressed  her  eldert 
2vi   r  "J!^"''**  **  y°" '   Y°"  "^ht  be  a  heathen 

duds  thjs  mstant  I"    Cavendish  was  on  hi,  knees  again 
bes.de  Yancy,  and  Polly,  by  a  determined  effor^d 
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herself  of  the  children.    "Why,  he's  a  grand-looking 
man,  ain't  he  ?"  she  cried.    "La,  what  a  pity  I" 

"You  can  feel  his  heart  beat,  and  he's  bleeding 
some,"  said  Cavendish. 

"Let  me  see— just  barely  flutters,  don't  it?  Henry, 
go  mind  the  sweep  and  see  we  don't  get  aground! 
Keppei,  you  start  a  fire  and  warm  some  water !  Connie, 
you  tear  up  my  other  petticoat  for  bandages— now,  stir 
around,  all  of  you!"  And  then  began  a  period  of 
breathless  activity.  They  first  lifted  Yancy  into  the 
circle  of  illumination  cast  by  the  fire  Keppei  had  started 
on  the  hearth  of  flat  stones  before  the  shanties.  Then, 
with  Constance  to  hold  a  pan  of  warm  water,  Mrs. 
Cavendish  deftly  bathed  the  gaping  wound  in  Yancy's 
shoulder  where  Murrell  had  driven  his  knife.  This  she 
bandaged  with  strips  torn  from  her  petticoat.  Next 
she  began  on  the  ragged  cut  left  by  Slosson's  club. 
"He's  got  a  right  to  be  dead !"  said  Cavendish. 
"Get  the  shears,  Dick— I  must  snip  away  some  of 
his  hair." 

All  this  while  the  four  half-naked  youngest  Caven- 
dishes, very  still  now,  stood  about  the  stone  hearth  in 
the  chill  dawn  and  watched  their  mother's  surgery 
with  a  breathless  interest.  Only  the  outcast  Henry  at 
the  sweep  ever  and  anon  lifted  his  voice  between  sobs 
of  mingled  rage  and  disappointment,  and  demanded 
what  was  doing. 

"Think  he  is  going  to  die,  Polly?"  whispered  Caven- 
dish at  length.  Their  heads,  hers  very  black  and  glossy, 
his  very  blond,  were  close  together  as  they  bent  above 
the  injured  man. 

"I  never  say  a  body's  going  to  die  until  he's  dead," 
said  Polly.    "He's  still  breathing,  and  a  Christian  has 
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got  to  do  what  they  can.  Don't  you  think  you  ought 
to  tie  up?" 

"The  freshet's  leaving  us.  I'll  run  until  we  hit  the 
big  water  down  by  Pleasantville,  and  then  tie  up," 
said  Cavendish. 

"I  reckon  we'd  better  lift  him  on  to  one  of  the  beds 
—get  his  wet  clothes  off  and  wrap  him  up  warm,"  said 
Polly. 

"Oh,  put  him  in  our  bed !"  cried  all  the  little  Caven- 
dishes. 

And  Yancy  was  borne  into  the  smaller  of  the  two 
shanties,  where  presently  his  bandaged  head  resteii  on 
the  long  communal  pillow.  Ther  '-is  wet  clothes  were 
hung  up  to  dry  along  with  a  portion  of  the  family  wash 
which  fluttered  on  a  rope  stretched  betwee:  the  two 
shanties. 

The  raft  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  cabin  door- 
yard.  There  was,  in  addition  to  the  two  shelters  of 
bark  built  over  a  light  framework  of  poles,  a  pen  which 
housed  a  highly  domestic  family  of  pigs,  while  half 
a  doren  chickens  enjoyed  a  restricted  liberty.  With 
Yancy  disposed  of,  the  regular  family  life  was  re- 
sumed. It  was  sun-up  now.  The  little  Cavendishes, 
reluctant  but  overpersuaded,  had  their  faces  washed 
alongside  and  were  dressed  by  Connie,  while  Mrs. 
Cavendish  performed  the  same  offices  for  the  baby. 
Then  there  was  breakfast,  from  which  Mr.  Cavendish 
rose  yawning  to  go  to  bed,  where,  before  dropping  oflf 
to  sleep,  he  played  with  the  baby.  This  left  Mrs.  Cav- 
endish in  full  comniand  of  her  floating  dooryard.  She 
smoked  a  reflective  pipe,  watching  the  river  between 
puffs,  and  occasionally  lending  a  hand  at  the  sweeps. 
Later  the  family  wash  engaged  her.    It  had  neither  be- 
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ptmmg  nor  end.  but  serialized  itself  from  day  to  day 

Connie  was  already  proficient  at  the  tubs.    It  was  a 

knack  she  was  in  no  danger  of  losing. 
Ktppel  and  Henry  took  turns  at  the  sweeps,  while 

the  three  smaller  children  began  to  manifest  a  fove 
for  the  water  they  had  not  seemed  to  possess  earlier  in 
the  day.  They  played  ateng  the  edge  of  the  raft, 
always  m  imminent  danger  of  falling  in.  always  being 
called  back,  or  seized,  just  in  time  to  prevent  a  cat- 
Mtrophe.  This  ceaseless  activity  on  their  part  earned 
ftem  much  m  the  way  of  cuffings,  chastisements  which 
Mrs.  Cavendish  administered  with  no  great  spirit. 

"Drat  you,  why  don't  you  go  look  at  the  pore  CTmle- 
man  instead  of  posterin'  a  body  'most  to  death  I"  she 
demanded  at  length,  and  they  stole  oflF  on  tintoe  to 
stare  at  Yancy.  Presently  Richard  ran  to  his  mother's 
side. 

"Come  quick-he's  mutterin'  and  mumblin'  and 
moving  his  head  I"  he  cried.  It  was  as  the  child  said. 
Yancy  had  roused  from  his  heavy  stupor.  Words  al- 
most inaudible  and  quite  inarticulate  were  issuing  from 
his  hps  and  there  was  a  restless  movement  of  his  head 
on  the  pillow. 

"He 

Mid  Mrs.  v^vencusi^  "i  reckon  I'd  better  give  him'  a 
httle  stunulant  now." 

While  she  was  gone  for  the  whisky,  Comiie.  who  had 
squatted  down  beside  the  bed.  touched  Yancy's  hand 
which  lay  open.  Instantly  his  fingers  closed  about  hers 
and  he  was  sileni;  the  movement  of  his  head  ceased 
abruptly;  but  when  she  sought  to  withdraw  her  hand 
ne  began  to  murmur  again. 

"I  declare,  what  he  wants  is  some  one  to  sit  beside 


•pears  powerful  distressed  about  something" 
rs.  Cavendish.    "I  reckon  I'd  better  give  him  a 
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tSl1>^!i'•/"''"'i•*'  *'"'  ^''^  «*""«<»  with  the 
wnisky,  a  few  drops  of  which  ih.  -,-_      j       , 

between  Yancy's  Kds     AH  th.      !  T!**^  *"  *"'"=* 

on  shore     Mr    "     Tu  ^°^^«  »•«"'  *«  ^oodyard 

curiously  as  he  a^prS        ^  '"'^^^  "^  '"■ 
'%wdy  "  said  Qvendish  genially. 
Howdy,"  they  answered 

CaZS.™^'  '  '"'  *«  ""-*  <^«*-?"  inquired 
^^Within  about  six  foot  of  you."  said  one  of  the 

"Meaning  yourself?" 
"Meaning  myself." 

Briefly  Cavendish  told  the  storv  nt  v.— j 

"Now  rwv.  T        r^  ^^  "  Yancy's  rescue. 

"  rn  r,'*'°?P'   ^^  «"«i  in  conclusion. 

here  m  any  direction."  said  the  doctor.  But  h-  »honU 
h.s  h««l  when  his  eye  rested  on  S^r.  X^^^ 
him,"  he  said  briefly.  '  *** 
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"How  about  them  bandage.,  Doc?"  demanded  av 
endish. 

"Oh,  I  reckon  they'll  do,"  replied  the  doctor  indif- 
fcrently. 

"Will  he  live?" 

"I  can't  say.  You'll  know  all  about  that  inside  the 
next  forty^ight  hours.    Better  let  the  rest  have  a  look  " 

"Just  feel  of  them  bandages— sho',  I  got  money  in 
my  pants  I"  Mr.  Cavendish  was  rapidly  losing  his 
temper,  yet  he  controlled  himself  until  each  man  had 
taken  a  took  at  Yancy;  but  always  with  the  same  re- 
sult-a  shake  of  f  e  head.  "I  reckon  I  can  leave  him 
here?  Cavendish  asked,  when  the  last  man  had  looked 
and  turned  away. 

"Leave  him  hcre-why?"  demanded  the  doctor 
slowly. 

"Because  I'm  going  on,  that's  why.    I'm  headed  for 

down-stream,  ind  he  ain't  in  any  sort  of  shape  to  say 

whether  he  wants  to  go  or  stop,"  explained  Cavendish. 

You  picked  him  up,  didn't  you?"  asked  one  of  the 

men. 

''I  certainly  did,"  said  Cavendish. 

"Well,  I  reckon  if  you're  so  anxfous  for  him  to  stay 
hereabout,  you'd  better  stop,  yourself,"  said  the  owner 
of  the  woodyard.  "There  ain't  a  house  -  ithin  two 
miles  of  here  but  mine,  and  he  don't  go  there  I" 

"You're  a  healthy  lot.  you  are  I"  said  Cavendish  "I 
wonder  your  largeness  of  heart  ain't  ruptured  your 
wishbones  long  ago  I"  So  saying,  he  retired  to  the 
stem  of  his  raft  and  leaned  against  the  sweep-handle, 
apparently  lost  in  thought.  His  visitors  climbed  the 
bank  and  reestabli.hed  themselves  on  the  wood-rank* 
Presently  Mr.  Cavendish  lifted  his  voice  and  ad. 
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dr«,ccl  Polly  a„,l  the  «x  little  Cavendi,l,e,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  raft  He  averted  that  he  was  the  only 
wen^ni  man  w.thin  .  radiu.  of  perhaps  a  hun.ired 
m.le^-he  excepted  no  one.    He  knew  who  his  father 

he  seemed  to  mfer  that  this  was  not  always  the  case 
Mr    Cavendish  glanced  toward  the  shore,  then  he 

was  the  oir'^i!^!"'  ^"'""^  '"  »'  ''"  °P'"'°"  *at  he 
wa.  the  only  Chr.st.an  seen  in  those  parts  in  the  last 

fifty  years     He  offered  to  fight  any  gentleman  who 

It  d.sposed  to  challenge  this  assertion.     He  sprang 

suddenly  aloft    knocked  his  bare  heels  together  and 

off  .nto  the  ,ed  eye  of  the  sun  which  was  slipping  back 
toS  P;"«""y  he  spoke  again.     He  o^ffered 

to  hck  any  gentleman  who  felt  aggrieved  by  hi,  pre- 

r^ehe       /;  1°'  ''*?  ""*^'  ^"^  *  ^""k  °f  whisk" 
Z,Law    °,    « '""'  *°-'  ""'Wng-with  one  hand  tied 

^th^r  ,  "L.  "'  f""^  ''°'*'  ^""'^"^  h»  heels  to- 
gether as  before  and  crowed  insultingly;  then  he  sub- 
s.ded  .nto  ..lence.  An  instant  later  he  appeared  stu.« 
by  the  acutest  pangs  of  remorse.  In  a  cringing  tot^e 
he  begged  Polly  to  forgive  him  for  bringing  hfr  to  su"h 
a  place.  He  bewailed  that  they  had  risked  pollution  by 
a«ow.ng  any  .nhabitant  of  that  region  to  set  foot  on  the 
raft-he  feared  for  the  innocent  minds  of  their  chil- 
dren and  he  .mplored  her  pardon.  Perhaps  it  was  bet- 
ter hat  they  should  cast  off  at  once-u„less  one  of  the 
"entlwnen  on  shore  felt  himself  insulted,  in  which 
event  he  would  remain  to  fight 

Then  as  he  slowly  worked  the  raft  out  toward  the 
m.ddle  of  the  stream,  he  repeated  all  his  former  re- 
marks, punctuating  them  with  frequent  whoops     He 
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to  fight-fifty  cent.,  a  drink  of  Kquor,  a  chew  of  te! 
b^nodung,  HU.hout.beca„,2f«;:,t:S^it 
.way  Int  dirr'  ''''^'^  -<«  '^'^  O'^ 
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THE  JUDGE  BREAKS  JAIL 

on  the  whole  public  senUmlf  ""P*""?.  and  that 
«'«.-  indeed,  he  w^t  si7rjr„"°*'T'"'''''y  ••««- 
•t«)ng  undercurrent  of  «t^f^-  ""^  *^*'*  ««ted  a 
have  so  speedily^Tsifi  dl^r^  "''  *"'  J*"  '"""^ 
disposition  to  e«It  Sud«  «?'~''^'  *""*  '^  « 
owning  touch  to  the  ^s%^^^'  ^"""•*«'  the 

from  the  open  dooTi  h?h  7*"  *'  """'^  ""^y 
*n't  say  there  a^  ftt  ±  d'^r*'?  ''^"-  "I 
ought  to  be  strung  up^  T?  '^^''  "»"*»!„  you  had 
«r;  the  majority  tL  lilce  t^  '^'^J"  "^^  ^y. 
here  indefinite.    -ITiere'.^lT,,"  **'  '^"h  to  keep  yon 

other  Prisoner.     T^nlZi'^f^^T''^'^^- 
some  iron  bars  to  your^^.'^'**'^*  will  fix 

«**yon.    Itwiui^AT^^'^fo'fa^nlookinaS 

"Unless  I  do  gS  mwe  !^  "ore  air  to  the  place-" 

long  by  n,er  dSLTL^jr  •""'  *"*  «*  *^hled 

choly  conviction.^^        ^"'^«'  «•  a  tone  of  melan- 

°^ -tS^2i"\::^;t:\\^  *'  ^•'--^^s 

P'easantvillehadov^oob^  Bu?.?-*^'  "*^««'  »* 
^-nable  soul;  he  was  d^t*±i«?«  -»  »  rea- 
*™~  K>  accept  his  unnjediate 
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personal  discomfort  with  a  fine  true  philosophy ;  also, 
hope  was  stirring  in  his  heart.  Hope  was  second  na- 
ture with  him,  for  had  he  not  lived  all  these  years  with 
the  odds  against  him  ? 

"You  do  sweat  some,  don't  you  ?  Oh,  well,  a  man 
can  stand  a  right  smart  suffering  irom  heat  lilce  this 
and  not  die.  It's  the  sun  that's  dangerous,"  remarked 
the  sheriff  consolingly.  "And  you  had  ought  to  suffer, 
sir!  that's  what  folks  are  sent  to  jail  for,"  he  added. 

"You  will  kindly  bear  in  mind,  sir,  that  I  have  been 
convicted  of  no  crime  I"  retorted  the  judge. 

"If  you  hadn't  been  so  blamed  particular  you  might 
have  had  company ;  politest  darky  you  would  meet  any- 
where. Well,  sir,  I  didn't  think  the  boss  orator  of  the 
day  would  be  the  first  prisoner— the  joke  certainly  is 
on  you  I" 

"I  never  saw  such  bloody-minded  ruffians  I  Keep 
them  out  and  keep  me  in— all  I  ask  is  to  vindicate  my- 
self in  the  eyes  of  the  world,"  said  the  judge. 

"Well,"  b«^;an  the  sheriff  severely,  "ain't  it  enough 
to  make  'em  Moody-minded?  Any  one  of  'em  might 
have  taken  your  money  and  got  stuck.  Just  to  think  of 
that  is  what  hets  them  up."  He  regarded  the  judge 
with  a  glance  of  displeasure.  "I  hate  to  see  a  man  so 
dum  unreasonable  in  his  p'int  of  view.  And  you 
picked  a  lady— a  widow-lady— say,  ain't  you  ashamed  ?" 
"Well,  sir,  what's  going  to  happen  to  me?"  de- 
manded the  judge  angrily. 

"I  reckon  you'll  be  tried.  I  reckon  the  law  will 
deal  with  you— that  is,  if  the  public  remains  ca'm. 
Maybe  it  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it'd  prefer 
a  lynching-^)eople  are  funny."  He  seemed  to  detach 
himself  from  the  possible  current  of  events. 
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"And,  waking  and  sleeping.  I  have  that  before  me!" 
cned  the  judge  bitterly. 

"You  had  ought  to  have  thought  of  that  sooner, 
when  you  was  unloading  that  money.  Why,  it  ain't 
ev«i  good  counterfeit  I  I  wonder  a  man  of  your  years 
wa'n't  shcker."  •' 

J'uTJ°^  ^^"^  "'P'  *°  ^'^  *«  •»y.  O"-  Solomon 
Mahaffy  ?"  mquired  the  judge. 

"For  what  r 

"How  is  my  innocence  going  to  be  established- 
how  am  I  going  to  clear  myself  if  my  witnesses  are 
hounded  out  of  the  county?" 

"I  love  to  hear  you  talk.  sir.  I  told  'em  at  the  rais- 
mg  to-day  that  I  considered  you  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent mmds  r  had  ever  listened  to-but  naturally  sir. 
you  are  too  smart  to  be  honest.  You  say  you  ain't  been 
convjcted  yet ;  but  you're  going  to  be  I  There's  quite  a 
scramble  for  places  on  the  jury  already.  There  was 
pistols  drawed  up  at  the  tavern  by  some  of  our  best 
people,  sir.  who  got  het  up  disputin'  who  was  eligible 
to  serve.  The  judge  groaned.  "You  should  be  thank- 
ful them  pistols  wasn't  drawed  on  you,  sir."  said  the 
shenflF  amiably.  "You've  got  a  heap  to  be  grateful 
about;  for  we've  had  one  lynching,  and  we've  rid  one 
or  two  parties  on  a  rail  after  giving  'em  a  coat  of  tar 
and  feathers." 

The  judge  shuddered.  The  sheriff  continued  plac- 
idly : 

"I'll  take  it  you'll  get  all  that's  coming  to  you.  sir- 
say  about  twenty  years— that  had  ought  to  let  you  out 
easy.  Sort  of  round  out  your  earthly  career,  and  leave 
something  due  you  t'other  side  of  Jordan." 

"I  suppose  there  is  no  use  in  my  pointing  out  to 
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judge's  Tan    IS        '  rr""^  ***  ^'''-^'Wp  the 
he  pb«   ^it '  l'.^°°?'»«^«  *°«"d  its  way  into 
i^Micc,  making  a  thin  nft  in  the  darlm*..     tu 

once  )n»t«,  ♦«  i.-        .   .        "*  "''"Sr  voice  that  had 
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•till.  Nw  aS     .    *  '"'  ""  J*"*^''*  heart  .tood 
iud«  ht^  ''  ""P  '°«"<**<*  '■"  the  clearing   The 

^  »  ..rt,,  PHcr     I,  ™  „^,  ,j„ 

»ig  he's  in  good  hands"  ' '"""etter  now.  know- 

;;Please,  Judg^"  ft  ^  jj^ 
Yes,  dear  lad?" 

Mahaffrre°::rji/°^^^*'»'^'" 

fo Jl^^d^rth'^e'^IsSaM  ''"f-^'  '"•'"'^™''^-  "I'  »-- 
currency.  Jm^^^ZtZA''  "^'j''  "^' 
counterfeit  before  li^t  •*.  .  '''^covered  it  was 
have  been  a  htjship^'  '*  "^  *"  '*^'=™-^'  «-'" 
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"It  were  CapUin  Murrell  give  it  to  me,"  explained 
Hannibal. 

"I  consecrate  myself  to  his  destruction!  Judge 
Slocum  Price  oan  not  be  humiliated  with  impunity  t" 

"I  should  think  you  would  save  your  wind,  Price, 
until  you'd  waddled  out  of  danger  1"  Mahaffy  spok* 
gruffly. 

"How  are  you  going  to  get  me  out  of  this,  Solomon 
—for  I  suppose  you  are  here  to  break  jail  for  me,"  said 
the  judge. 

Mahaffy  inspected  the  building.  He  found  that  the 
door  was  se«.ured  by  two  ponderous  hasps  to  which 
were  fitted  heavy  padlocks,  but  the  solid  wooden  shutter 
which  closed  the  square  hole  in  the  gable  that  served 
as  a  window  was  fastened  by  a  hasp  and  peg.  He 
withdrew  the  peg,  opened  the  shutter,  and  the  judge's 
face,  wreathed  in  smiles,  appeared  at  the  aperture. 

"The  blessed  sky  and  air  1"  he  murmured,  breathing 
deep.    "A  week  of  this  would  have  broken  my  spirit !" 

"If  you  can.  Price,  you'd  better  come  feet  fir^t,"  sug- 
gested Mahaffy. 

"Not  sufficiently  acrobatic,  Solomon— it's  heads  or 
I  lose  I"  said  the  judge. 

He  thrust  his  shoulders  into  the  opening  and  wrig- 
gled outward.  Suddenly  his  forward  movement  was 
arrested. 

"I  was  afraid  of  that  I"  he  said,  with  a  rather  piteous 
smile.  "It's  my  stomach,  Sdomon !"  Mahaffy  seized 
him  by  the  shoulders  with  lean  muscular  hands. 
"Pull !"  cried  the  judge  hoarsely. 

But  Mahaffy's  vigorous  efforts  failed  to  move  him. 

"I  guess  you're  stuck,  Price !" 

"Get  your  wind,  Solomon,"  urged  the  judge,  "and 
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then  if  HMmb.1  will  reach  up  ud  work  about  my 
middle  with  h..  knuckles  while  you  pull.  I  may  get 
through.'  But  even  thi.  expedient  failed.  "Do  you 
reckon  you  can  get  me  Uck?  I  .hould  not  care  to 
»pend  the  night  wl"  said  the  judge.  He  was  purple 
and  panting.  "^ 

"^'*  '.'y  y°"  edgewise!"  And  Mahaffy  pushes 
the  judge  into  the  jail  again. 

"No"  said  the  judge,  after  another  period  of  r.s  ,- 

lute  effort  on  his  part  and  on  the  part  of  Mahaiiv. 

Providence  has  been  kind  to  me  in  the  past,  bi  i  it\ 

dear  she  didn't  have  me  in  mind  when  they  cut  thi. 

"Well,  Price,  I  guess  all  we  can  do  is  to  go  back 
to  town  and  see  if  I  can  get  into  my  cabin-IVe  got 
an  old  saw  there.  If  I  can  find  it,  I  can  come  again 
to-morrow  mght  and  cut  away  one  of  the  logs,  or  the 
cleats  of  the  door." 

"In  Heaven's  name,  do  that  to-night,  Solomon !"  im- 
ptored  the  judge.    "Why  procrastinate  ?" 

"Price,  there's  a  pack  of  dogs  in  this  neighborhood, 
and  we  must  have  a  full  night  to  move  in,  or  they'll 
pun  us  down  before  we've  gone  ten  miles  1" 
The  judge  groaned. 

"You're  right,  Sokimon;  I'd  forgotten  the  dogs" 
and  he  groaned  again. 
Mahaffy  closed  and  fastened  the  shutter,  then  he  and 

!!?  J  '  ""'^  **"=  ^'"""S  >nd  entered  the 
woods.  The  judge  flung  off  his  clothes  and  went  to 
bed,  determined  to  sleep  away  as  many  hours  as  possi- 
ble    He  was  only  aroused  by  the  arrival  of  his  break- 

«w  n"^'^  ''''"*^  '"■°"8:ht  about  eight  o'clock, 
well,  If  I  was  in  your  boots  I  couldn't  sleep  like 
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you!"  remarked  that  official  admiringly.  "But  I 
reckwi,  sir,  this  ain't  the  first  time  the  penitentiary  has 
stared  you  in  the  face." 

"Then  you  reckon  wrong,"  said  the  judge  senten- 
tiously,  as  he  hauled  on  his  trousers. 

"No  ?-you  needn't  hurry  none.  I'll  get  them  dishes 
when  I  fetch  your  dinner,"  he  added,  as  he  took  his 
leave. 

A  little  later  the  blacksmith  appeared  and  fitted  three 
iron  bars  to  the  window. 

"I  reckon  that'll  hold  you,  old  feller  I"  he  observed 
pleasantly. 

He  was  disposed  to  linger,  since  he  was  interested  in 
the  mechanical  means  employed  in  the  making  of  coun- 
terfeit money  and  thirsted  for  knowledge  at  first  hand. 
Also,  he  had  in  his  possession  a  one-dollar  biU  which 
had  come  to  him  in  the  way  of  trade  and  which  local 
experts  had  declared  to  be  a  spurious  production.  He 
passed  It  m  between  the  bars  and  demanded  the  judge's 
opmion  of  it  as  though  he  were  the  first  authority  in 
the  land.    But  he  went  no  wiser  than  he  came. 

It  was  nearing  the  noon  ho«r  when  the  judge's 
sohtude  was  again  invaded.  He  first  heard  the  distant 
murmur  of  voices  on  the  road  and  passed  an  uneasy 
and  restiess  ten  minute-s  with  his  eye  to  a  crack  in  the 
door.  He  was  soothed  and  reassured,  however,  when 
at  last  he  caught  sight  of  the  sheriff. 

"Well,  judge,  I  got  company  for  you,"  cried  the 
sheriff  cheerfully,  as  he  threw  open  the  door.  "A  hoss- 
thiefl" 

He  pushed  into  the  building  a  man,  hatless  and  coat- 
less,  with  a  pair  of  pale  villainous  eyes  and  a  tobacco- 
stamed  chin.    The  judge  viewed  the  new-comer  with 
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disfavor.    As  for  the  horse-thief,  he  gave  his  com- 

on  the  stool,  and  w.th  quite  a  fierce  air  devoted  all  his 

nor  changed  h.s  expression  until  he  and  the  jud^  w  re 
a^ne  then,  catching  the  judge's  eye,  he  Ld^e  ZZ 
seemed  a  casual  movement  with  his  hand,  the  three 
fingers  ra^ed;  but  to  the  judge  this  clearly' was  *^ 

furthef  1"^'''  r'  "'•=  ""^^^-"""^f  manifested  no 
further  interest  where  he  was  concerned.  He  did  not 
even  condescend  to  answer  the  one  or  two  civilremarks 
the  judge  addressed  to  him. 

As  the  long  afternoon  wore  itself  away,  the  iudee 
rve     through  the  many  stages  of  doubtVd  Jnce^! 

w£  the  r-T  ""^'•""^  ^'"^  ^^"""^  t°  Mahaffy  I 
«  he  hiJ  '■'^"'f /=^<=  *ith  his  supper  he  asked  him 
It  he  had  seen  or  heard  of  his  friend. 

m  J'!?^  ^  '''''°"  '"''  '°P'"'  °"  y^*-  I  "«=^e'  ''een  a 
sown-  he"  r"  "*"  ''  ^■'"  ^  ''^  ''°"^'t  --«  in- 

W^  ;v  J^r     ''  »"«^Pted   conversation   with   the 

remarked  as  he  took  leave  of  the  judge 

Standing  before  the  window,  the  judge  watched  the 
last  vestige  of  light  fade  from  the  sky  and  the  starl 
appear.    Would  Mahaffy  come?    The  susp«^se  wa 
n-^Ierable.    It  was  possibly  eight  o'clock,  ^e  could 
rjr'™"^!^  ^'^'^  ^'•'■^^y  ""«'  n'"e  or  half  past  • 

outTth  "^■'"  ''°"'''  ^  *°°  ^'^'  ^  ""l^-  Suddenly 
out  of  the  silence  sounded  a  long-drawn  whistle.  Three 
tnt^s  It  was  repeated.    The  horse-thief  leaped  to  his 
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"Neighbor,  that  means  me !"  he  cried. 
The  moon  TvaS  rising  now,  and  by  its  light  the  judge 
saw  a  number  of  horsemen  appear  on  the  edge  of  the 
woods.  They  entered  the  clearing,  picking  their  way 
among  the  stumps  without  haste  or  confusion.  When 
quite  close,  five  of  the  band  dismounted ;  the  rest  con- 
tinued on  about  the  jail  or  cantered  off  toward  the 
road.  By  this  time  the  judge's  teeth  were  chattering 
and  he  was  dripping  col :  ;.veat  at  every  pore.  I'e 
prayed  earnestly  that  they  might  hang  the  horse-thief 
and  spare  him.  The  dismounted  men  took  up  a  stick 
of  timber  that  had  been  cut  for  the  jail  and  not  used. 

"Look  out  inside,  there  I"  cried  a  voice,  and  the  log 
was  dashed  against  the  door ;  once — twice — it  rose  and 
fell  on  the  clapboards,  and  under  those  mighty  thuds 
grew  up  a  wide  gap  through  which  the  moonlight 
streamed  splendidly.  The  horse-thief  stepped  between 
the  danglirg  cleats  and  vanished.  The  judge,  armed 
with  the  stool,  stood  at  bay. 

"What  next  ?"  a  voice  asked. 

"Get  dry  brush— these  are  green  logs — we'll  bum 
this  jail!" 

"Hold  or  !"  the  judge  recognized  the  horse-thief  as 
the  speaker.  "There's  an  old  party  in  there  I  No  need 
to  singe  him !" 

"Friend?" 

"No,  I  tried  him." 

The  judge  tossed  away  the  stool.  He  understood  now 
that  these  men  were  neither  lynchers  nor  regulators. 
With  a  confident,  not  to  say  jaunty  step,  he  emerged 
from  the  jail, 

"Your  servant,  •'entlemen!"  he  said,  lifting  his  hat. 

"Gitl"  said  one  of  the  men  briefly,  and  the  judge 
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moved  nimbly  away  toward  the  v.  oods.    He  had  gained 
its  shelter  when  the  jail  began  to  glow  redly. 

Now  to  find  Solomon  and  th*  boy,  and  then  to  put 
the  miles  between  himself  and  Pleasantville  with  all 
diligence.  As  he  thought  this,  almost  at  his  elbow 
Mahaflfy  and  Hannibal  rose  from  behind  a  fallen  log. 
The  Yankee  motioned  for  silence  and  pointed  west. 

"Yes,"  breathed  the  judge.  He  noted  that  Mahaffy 
had  a  heavy  pack,  and  the  boy  his  long  rifle.  For  a 
mile  or  two  they  moved  forward  without  speech,  the 
boy  in  the  lead;  while  at  his  heels  strode  Mahaffy, 
with  the  judge  bringing  up  the  rear. 

"How  do  you  feel.  Price?"  asked  Mahaffy  at  length, 
over  his  shoulder. 

"Like  one  come  into  a  fortune !  Those  horse-thieves 
gave  me  a  fine  scare,  but  did  me  a  good  turn." 

Hannibal  kept  to  the  woods  by  a  kind  of  instinct, 
and  the  two  men  yielded  themselves  to  his  guidance ; 
but  there  was  no  speech  between  them.  Mahaffy  trod 
in  the  boy's  steps,  and  the  judge,  pufling  like  an  over- 
worked engine,  came  close  upon  his  heels.  In  this  way 
they  continued  to  advance  for  an  hour  or  more,  tlien 
the  boy  paused. 

"Go  on  I"  commanded  Mahaffy. 

"Do  you  'low  the  judge  can  stand  it?"  asked  Hanni- 
bal. 

"Bless  you,  lad  I"  panted  the  judge  feelingly. 

"He's  got  to  stand  it— either  that,  or  what  do  you 
suppose  wi;;  happen  to  us  if  they  start  their  dogs?" 
said  Mahaffy. 

"Solomon's  right— you  are  sure  we  are  not  going  in 
a  circle,  Hannibal?" 

"Yes,  I'm  sure,"  said  Hannibal.    "Do  you  see  that 
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star?    My  Uncle  Bob  learned  me  how  I  was  to  watch 
that  star  when  I  wanted  to  keep  going  straight." 

There  was  another  long  interval  of  silence.  Bit  by 
bit  the  sky  became  overcast.  Vague,  fleecy  rifts  of 
clouds  appeared  in  the  heavens.  A  wind  sprang  up, 
murmuring  about  them,  there  came  a  distant  roll  of 
thunder,  while  along  the  horizon  the  lightning  rushed 
in  broken,  jagged  lines  of  fire.  In  the  east  there  was  a 
pale  flush  that  showed  the  black,  hurrying  clouds  the 
winds  had  summoned  out  of  space. 

The  booming  thunder,  first  only  thie  sullen  menace  of 
the  approaching  storm,  rolled  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
the  fierce  light  came  in  blinding  sheets  of  flame.  A 
ceaseless,  pauseless  murmur  sprang  up  out  of  the  dis- 
tance, and  the  trees  rocked  with  a  mighty  crashing  of 
branches,  while  here  and  there  a  big  drop  of  rain  fell. 
Then  the  murmur  swelled  into  a  roar  as  the  low  clouds 
disgorged  themselves.  Drenched  to  the  skin  on  the  in- 
stant, the  two  men  and  the  boy  stumbled  forward 
through  the  gray  wake  of  the  storm. 

"What's  come  of  our  trail  now?"  shouted  the  judge, 
but  the  sound  of  his  voice  was  lost  in  the  rush  of  the 
hurrying  winds  and  the  roar  of  the  airy  cascades  that 
fell  about  them. 

An  hour  passed.  There  was  light  under  the  trees, 
faint,  impalpable  without  visible  cause,  but  they  caught 
the  first  sparkle  of  the  rain  drops  on  leaf  and  branch ; 
they  saw  the  silvery  rivulets  coursing  down  the  mossy 
trunks  of  old  trees ;  last  of  all  through  a  narrow  rift 
in  the  clouds,  the  sun  showed  them  its  golden  rim,  and 
day  broke  in  the  steaming  woods.  With  the  sun,  with 
5nal  rush  of  the  hurrying  wind,  a  final  torrent,  the 
orm  spent  itself,  and  there  was  only  the  drip  from 
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bough  and  leaf,  or  pearly  opalescent  points  of  moisture 
on  the  drenched  black  trunks  of  maple  and  oak ;  a  sap- 
phire sky,  high  arched,  remote  overhead ;  and  the  June 
day  all  about. 

"What's  come  of  the  trail  now?"  cried  the  judge 
again.  "He'll  be  a  good  dog  that  follows  it  through 
these  woods  I" 

They  had  paused  on  a  thickly  wooded  hillside. 

"We've  come  eight  or  ten  miles  if  we  have  come  a 
rod,  Price,"  said  Mahaffy,  "and  I  am  in  favor  of  lying 
by  for  the  day.  When  it  comes  dark  we  can  go  on 
again." 

The  judge  readily  acquiesced  in  this,  and  they  pres- 
ently found  a  dense  thicket  which  they  cautiously  en- 
tered. Reaching  the  center  of  the  tangled  growth,  they 
beat  down  the  briers  and  bushes,  or  cut  them  away 
with  their  knives,  until  they  had  a  little  cleared  space 
where  they  could  build  a  fire.  Then  fixjm  the  pack 
which  Mahaffy  carried,  the  rudiments  of  a  simple  but 
filling  meal  were  produced. 

"Your  parents  took  no  chances  when  they  named 
you  Solomon  I"  said  the  judge  approvingly. 
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BELLE  PLAIN 

*'^OW,  Tom,"  said  Betty,  with  a  bustling  Uttkair 
J-  ^  of  excitement  as  she  rose  from  the  breakfast 
table  that  first  morning  at  Belle  Plain,  "I  am  ready  if 
you  are.  I  want  you  to  show  me  everything!" 

"I  reckon  you'll  notice  some  changes,"  remarked 
Tom. 

He  went  from  the  room  and  down  the  hall  a  step  or 
two  m  advance  of  her.  On  the  wide  porch  Betty 
paused,  breathing  deep.  The  house  stood  on  an  emi- 
nence; directly  before  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  slight 
descent  was  a  small  bayou,  beyond  this  the  forest 
stretched  away  in  one  unbroken  mass  to  the  Missis- 
sippi Here  and  there,  gleaming  in  the  brilliant  morn- 
ing light,  some  great  bend  of  the  river  was  visible 
through  the  trees,  while  the  Arkansas  coast,  blue  and 
distant,  piled  up  against  the  far  horizon. 

"What  is  it  you  want  to  see,  anyhow,  Betty?"  Tom 
demanded,  turning  on  her. 

"Eyerything-the  place,  Tom-Belle  Plain  1  Oh 
isnt  It  beautiful  I  I  had  no  idea  how  lovely  it  was  I" 
cned  Betty,  as  with  her  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  distant 
panorama  of  woods  and  water  she  went  down  the 
steps,  Tom  at  her  heels— he  bet  she'd  get  sick  of  it  all 
soon  enough,  that  was  one  comfort! 
"Why,  Tom  I  Why  does  the  lawn  look  like  this  ?" 
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"Like  what?"  inquired  Tom. 

"Why,  this—aW  weeds  and  briers,  and  the  paths 
overgrown?"  and  as  Betty  surveyed  the  unkempt  waste 
that  had  once  been  a  lawn,  a  little  frown  fixed  itself 
on  her  smooth  brow. 

Mr.  Ware  rubbed  his  chin  reflectively  with  the  back 
of  his  hand. 

J'That  sort  of  thing  looked  all  right.  Bet,"  he  said, 

but  It  kept  five  or  six  of  the  best  hands  out  of  the 
fields  right  at  the  busiest  time  of  the  year." 
"Haven't  I  slaves  enough  ?"  she  asked. 
The  dull  color  crept  into  Ware's  cheeks.  He  hated 
her  for  that  "II"  So  she  was  going  to  come  that  on 
him,  was  she?  And  he'd  worked  himself  like  a  horse 
to  bring  in  more  land.  Why,  he'd  doubled  the  acreage 
in  cotton  and  com  in  the  last  four  years !  He  smothered 
his  sense  of  hurt  and  indignation. 

"Don't  you  want  to  see  the  crops,  Bet  ?  Let  me  order 
a  team  and  show  you  about,  you  couldn't  walk  over  the 
place  in  a  week!"  he  urged. 

The  girt  shook  her  head  and  moved  swiftly  down  the 
path  that  led  from  terrace  to  terrace  to  the  margin  of 
the  bayou.  At  the  first  terrace  she  paused.  All  below 
was  a  wilderness  of  tangled  vines  and  brush.  She  faced 
Tom  rather  piteously.  What  had  been  lost  was  more 
than  he  could  possibly  understand.  Her  father  had 
planned  these  grounds  which  he  was  allowing  a  riotous 
second  growth  to  swallow  up. 

"It's  positively  squalid!"  cried  Betty,  with  a  little 
stamp  of  her  foot. 

Ware  glanced  about  with  dull  eyes.  The  air  of  neg- 
lect and  decay  which  was  everywhere  visible,  and 
which  was  such  a  shock  to  Betty,  had  not  been  reached 
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in  a  sewon,  he  was  -eally  convinced  that  the  place 
looked  pretty  much  as  it  had  always  looked. 

"I'll  tell  you,  Betty,  I'm  busy  this  morning;  you  poke 
about  and  see  what  you  want  done  and  we'll  do  it  " 
he  said,  and  made  a  hasty  retic  to  his  office,  a  little 
brick  bmldmg  at  the  other  side  of  the  house 

Betty  returned  to  the  porch  an.i  o  .  .ing  herself  on 
the  top  step  with  her  elbows  on  h.r  .nees  and  her  chin 
sunk  m  the  pateis  of  her  hands,  g  «d  about  her  miser- 
ably enough^  She  was  still  seated  there  when  half  an 
hour  later  Charley  Norton  galloped  up  the  drive  from 
the  highroad.  Catching  sight  of  her  on  the  porch  he 
sprang  from  the  saddle,  and,  throwing  his  reins  to  a 
black  boy,  hurried  to  her  side. 

"Inspecting  your  domain,  Betty?"  he  asked,  as  he 
took  his  place  near  her  on  the  itep. 

"Why  didn't  you  tel!  me,  aarley— or  at  least  pre- 
pare me  for  this  ?"  she  asked,  almost  tearfully. 

"How  was  I  to  know,  Betty?    I  haven't" been  here 
since  you  went  away,  dear— what  was  there  to  bring 
me?  Old  Tom  would  make  a  cow  pasture  out  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  wouldn't  he-a  beautiful,  practical, 
sordid  soul  he  is  I" 
"What  am  I  going  to  do,  Charley?" 
"Keep  after  him  until  you  get  what  you  want,  it's 
the  only  way  to  manage  Tom  that  I  know  of." 
"It's  horrid  to  have  to  assert  one's  self  I" 
"You'll  have  to  with  Tom— you  must,  Betty— he 
wont   understand  anything  else."    Then  he  added- 
Let's  look  around  and  see  what's  needed,  a  season  or 
two  of  care  will  remedy  the  most  of  this  neglect.  Just 
m^e  Tom  put  a  lot  of  hands  in  here  with  brush-hooks 
and  axes  and  soon  you'l!  not  know  the  placet" 
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Norton  apent  the  day  at  Belle  Plain ;  and  though  He 
was  there  on  his  good  behavior  as  the  result  of  an 
agreement  they  had  reached  on  board  The  Naiad,  he 
proposed  twice. 

"My  intentions  are  all  right,  Betty,"  he  assured  her 
»in  extenuation.  "But  I've  the  worst  memory  imagin- 
able. Oh,  yes,  the  lower  terrace  is  badly  gullied,  but 
it's  no  great  matter,  it  can  be  fixed  with  a  little  work." 

It  was  soon  plain  to  Betty  that  Tom's  ideals,  if  he 
possessed  any,  had  not  led  him  in  the  direction  of  what 
he  termed  display.  His  social  impulse  had  suffered 
atrophy.  The  house  was  utterly  disorganized;  there 
was  a  dearth  of  suitable  servants.  Those  she  had  known 
were  gone— sold,  she  learned.  Tom  explained  that 
there  had  been  no  need  for  them  since  he  had  lived 
pretty  much  in  his  office,  what  had  been  the  use  in 
keeping  darkies  standing  about  doing  nothing?  He 
had  got  rid  of  those  show  niggers  and  put  their  price 
in  husky  field  hands,  who  could  be  made  to  do  a  day's 
work  and  not  feel  they  were  abused. 

But  Tom  was  mistaken  in  his  supposition  that  Betty 
would  soon  tire  of  Belle  Plain.  She  demanded  men, 
and  teams,  and  began  on  the  lawns.  This  interested  and 
fascinated  her.  She  was  out  at  sun-up  to  direct  her 
laborers.  She  had  the  advantage  of  Charley  Norton's 
presence  and  advice  for  the  greater  part  of  each  day 
in  the  week,  and  Sundays  !ie  came  to  look  over  what 
had  been  accomplished,  ar.d,  as  Tom  firmly  believed,  to 
put  that  little  fool  up  to  fresh  nonsense.  He  could  have 
bootea  him ! 

As  the  grounds  took  shape  before  her  delighted  eyes, 
Betty  found  leisure  to  institute  a  thorough  reformation 
indoors.    A  number  of  house  servants  were  rescued 
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from  the  quarters  and  she  began  to  instruct  them  in 
their  new  duties. 

Tom  was  sick  at  heart.  The  little  fool  would  cripple 
the  place.   It  gave  him  acute  nausea  to  see  the  gangs 
at  work  about  the  lawns;  it  made  him  sicker  to  pass 
through  the  house.   There  were  five  or  six  womtn  in 
the  kitchen  now— he  was  damned  if  he  could  see  what 
they  found  to  do— there  was  a  butler  and  a  page 
Betty  had  levied  on  the  stables  for  one  of  the  best 
teams  to  draw  the  family  carriage,  which  had  not  been 
in  use  since  her  mother's  death ;  there  was  a  coachman 
for  that,  and  another  little  monkey  to  ride  on  the  rum- 
ble and  hop  down  and  open  gates.  This  came  of  send- 
ing girls  away  to  school-they  only  learned  foolishness. 
And  those  niggers  about  the  house  had  to  be  dressed 
for  their  new  work;  the  butler,  a  cracking  plow-hand 
he  was,  wore  better  clothes  than  he— Tom-did    No 
wonder  he  was  sick  ;-and  waste !  Tom  knew  all  about 
that  when  the  bills  began  to  come  in  from  Memphis. 
Why,  that  pink-faced  chit,  he  always  referred  to  her 
in  his  own  mind  now  as  a  pink-faced  chit,  was  evolv- 
mg  a  scheme  of  life  that  would  cost  eight  or  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  to  maintain,  and  she  was  talking  of 
decorators  for  the  house,  either  from  New  Orleans  or 
Philadelphia,  and  new  furniture  from  top  to  bottom 
Tom  felt  that  he  was  being  robbed.  Then  he  realized 
with  a  sense  of  shock  that  here  was  a  fortune  of  over 
half  a  million  in  lands  and  slaves  which  he  had  man- 
aged and  manipulated  all  these  years,  but  which  was 
not  his.   It  was  true  that  under  the  terms  of  his  step- 
mother's will  he  would  inherit  it  in  the  event  of  Betty's 
death-well,  she  looked  like  dying,  a  whole  lot-she 
was  as  strong  as  a  mule,  those  soft  rounded  curves 
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covered  plenty  of  vigorous  muscle;  Tom  hated  the  very 
sight  of  her.  A  pink-faced  chit  bubbling  over  with  life 
and  useless  enei -v,  a  perfect  curse  she  was,  with  all 
sorts  of  extravagant  tastes  and  he  was  powerless  to 
check  her,  for,  although  he  was  still  her  guardian,  there 
were  certain  provisions  of  the  will— he  consulted  the 
copy  he  kept  locked  up  in  his  desk  in  the  office— that 
permitted  her  to  do  pretty  much  as  she  pleased  with 
her  income.  It  was  a  hell  of  a  will!  She  could  spend 
fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year  if  she  wanted 
to  and  he  couldn't  prevent  it.  It  was  an  iniquitous  docu- 
ment! 

Well,  the  place  could  go  straight  off  to  the  devil, 
he  wouldn't  wear  out  his  life  economizing  for  her 
to  waste— he  didn't  get  a  thank-you— and  he  knew  that 
nobody  took  off  the  land  bigger  crops  than  he  did, 
while  bale  for  bale  his  cotton  outsold  all  other  cotton 
raised  in  the  county— that  was  the  kind  of  a  manager 
he  was.  He  wagged  his  head  in  self-approval.  And 
what  did  he  get  out  of  it?  A  lump  sum  each  year  with 
a  further  lump  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  when 
she  came  of  age— soon  now— or  married.  Tom's  eyes 
bulged  from  their  sockets— she'd  be  doing  that  next, 
to  spite  him ! 

Betty's  sphere  of  influence  rapidly  extended  itself. 
She  soon  began  to  have  her  doubts  concerning  the 
treatment  accorded  the  slaves,  and  was  not  long  in  dis- 
covering that  Hicks,  the  overseer,  ran  things  with  a 
heavy  hand.  Matters  reached  a  crisis  one  6  when, 
happening  to  ride  through  the  quarters,  she  found  him 
disciplining  a  refractory  black.  She  turned  sick  at  the 
sight.  Here  was  a  slave  actually  being  whipped  by 
another  slave  while  Hicks  stood  looking  on  with  his 
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hands  m  h<s  pockets,  and  with  a  brutal  satisfied  air. 
'^.  .M."."^'"'  "^'  °^  **  P^'-  ho  ««"g  out: 

S  MiS"'""^'  ^""""^  '°  ^^y^  "So-y  you  seen 
auZS?^^S^--J;P-'^'""-.itHout 

Hicks  gave  her  a  black  scowl. 

"I  don't  need  no  authority  to  whin  a  sWrW^r "  h. 
said  insolently,  as  he  turned  away  '      ' 

stmvlTn't  """"''"'''''  ^'"^'  ''^^  «y«  Waging.    She 

STrSattrbor^-''^-^'----^" 

th^teVf  •"°"""^-  "*  "^'^  '*  ^°"'d  t-ke  more 
tu^eH  V,.T'"^  '°.'°  «^'  ''''"  "'f  *e  place.    Betty 

r  bat  sh'""  ""  ^""P'*'  •'^^  *°  *«^  house.  She 
telt  that  she  was  m  no  condition  to  see  Tom  just  at 

to  he~.''  '"'  '""'"^  ''  *•=  "^^  -  "P-" '^'" 

fice^  hTs^,*'  °T"'"-  '°"«^'"  °"'  Ware  in  his  of- 
lar  H.  J  J  °^  ''"^""^  "^'^  grievance  was  singu- 
^.   He  began  by  swearing  at  his  employer.   He  ^d 

c^ot  r  '1  ""'"'^  ""  *'  <I«''rter-!his  rage  fairly 
choked  him,  he  could  not  speak.  ^ 

Tom   seized  the  opportunity  to  swear  back     W. 

wanted  to  teow  if  he  hadn't  tables  enoug^witho" 

rte  overseer  s  help  ?  If  he'd  got  himself  in.utdTwL 

h.s  own  affair  and  he  c«uld  lump  it,  generally  Mn^ 

.tself.  He  wanted  to  know  what  the  matter  was 

Sent  you  off  the  place,  Hid  she;  well,  you'll  have 
to  eat  crow.  I'll  do  all  I  can.  1  don't  know  what  S 
were  ever  made  for  anyhow,  damned  if  I  dol'^he 
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added  plaintively,  as  a  realization  of  a  stupendous  mis- 
take on  the  part  of  nature  overwhelmed  him 

Hicks  consented  to  eat  crow  only  after  Mr  Ware 
had  cursed  and  cajoled  him  into  a  better  and  more  for- 
pvmg  frame  of  mind.  Then  Tom  hurried  off  to  find 
Betty  and  put  matters  right;  a  more  difficult  task  than 
he  had  reckoned  on,  for  Betty  was  obdurate  and  her 
indignation  flared  up  at  mention  of  the  incident;  all 
his  powers  of  argument  and  persuasion  were  called 
into  requisition  before  she  would  consent  to  Hicks  re- 
maining, and  then  only  on  that  most  uncertain  tenure, 
his  good  behavior. 

"Now  you  come  up  to  the  house,"  said  Tom,  when 
he  had  won  his  point  and  gone  back  to  Hicks,  "and  get 
done  with  It.    I  reckon  you  talked  when  you  should 
have  kept  your  blame  familiar  mouth  shut!  Come  on 
and  get  it  over  with,  and  say  you're  sorry  " 

Later,  after  Hicks  had  made  his  apology,  the  two 
men  smoked  a  friendly  pipe  and  discussed  the  situation 
Tom  pointed  out  that  opposition  was  useless,  a  losing 
game,  you  could  get  your  way  by  less  direct  means 
She  wouldn  t  stay  long  at  Belle  Plain,  but  while  she 
did  remam  they  must  avoid  any  more  crises  of  the  sort 

^^^t  ^^.  'u^,^'"^  J"'*  P^''"^-  ="d  presently 
she  d  be  sick  of  the  place.  Tom  wagged  his  head.  She 
was  sick  of  It  already  only  she  hadn't  the  sense  to  know 
It.  It  wasn  t  good  enough.  Nothing  suited-the  house 
— ^the  grounds — nothing ! 

In  the  midst  of  her  activities  Betty  occasionally 
found  time  to  think  of  Bruce  Carrington.  She  was  sure 
she  did  not  wls^  to  see  him  again!  But  when  three 
weeks  had  passed  she  began  to  feel  incensed  that  he 
had  not  appeared.  She  thought  of  him  with  hot  cheeks 
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S,.«n  ^    ^"^  ^'  °*  '^^  ''"^-    ^'  ^^'  anger. 

SS?o  LrV''  ^7  '"''^''"*'  ''  '"^^  had  every 
right  to  be  I    He  was  the  first  man  who  had  dared ! 

rhen  one  day  when  she  had  decided  for  ever  to  ban- 
.sn  all  memory  of  him  from  her  mind,  and  neve,  under 
Z^^S^r"^  °^  ^^  ^'^^  -^e  presented 

tapped  on  the  door  and  told  her  there  was  a  gentle- 
man m  the  parlor  who  wished  to  see  her 
'Is  It  Mr.  Norton  ?"  asked  Betty 
"No,  Miss-he  didn't  give  no  name,  Miss." 

sa^Jlr  «n"'  T^f  *'  P"'°'  '^  "'°"'«'*  '='t<=r  ^he 
her  as  he  gazed  from  one  of  the  windows,  but  she  in- 

Sse  of'thr^      ."l"''?™""^  '*'°"''^"^'  '"d  *«  fine 
"nu    ,?    '^^'"'y  '"=^'*  *='*  surmounted  them. 
Oh    Mr.  Carrington-"  and  Betty  stopped  short 

^l%he /r  ^r  "*""  P^'-^  -d'thenTrimsonel' 
S  V  t  u^''^  '^""'  '"''"y  ='"d  h^W  °"t  a  frigid 
h«.d  wh>ch  he  took  carefully.  "I  didn't  know-so  y^u 

or.  ahve-you  disappeared  so  suddenly  that  night-" 

But  I  fear  before  you  get  through  with  me  we'll  both 
wish  I  were  not,  Betty." 
"Don't  call  me  Betty." 

hZ1!v  T'  *''"*  """"  '"'"'  "**  y""^  ^'  New  Madrid? 
Sr  t^derr  y°"',:'«'^^"  h^  '« !"  His  eyes  dwelt  on 
her  t«,derly,  and  the  remembered  spell  of  her  fresh 
youthful  beauty  deepened  itself  for  him. 

"Perhaps  he  doesn't  want  me—" 

"Yes,  he  does.  That  was  plain  as  day." 
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Betty  surveyed  him  from  under  her  lashes.   What 
could  she  do  w.th  this  man?  Nothing  affected  him.  He 

sLS  '"         ''  *'"'"  '^y  °*"  •"«"  had  ever 

"Do  you  still  hate  me.  Betty-Miss  Malmy-is  there 

an>.hmg  I  ca„  say  or  do  that  will  make  you  forg^^e 

me?     He  looked  at  her  penitently. 
But  Betty  hardened  her  heart  against  him  and  pre- 

pared  to  keep  h.m  m  place.  Remembering  that  he  was 

st.ll  holding  her  hand,  she  recovered  it 

,Jl^"l^°",/"  *'°''"-"  '^'  '"'"°««d  a  chair.  He 
them  'r""  '"''  ^^'y  P"'  -  -^e  d-tance  between 
^ZnJ'V°''uT"^  '"  *'  neighborhood.  Mr.  Car- 
rmgton?   she  asked,  rather  unkindly.  How  did  he  dare 

aTe'  r;  '"  '"•=  """^  '°^^°"*"  him  and  her  annoy- 
orie/nf  .^  .T  *'  ''^''*  °^  ^^  hrought  back  mem- 
ones  of  that  disagreeable  night  on  that  horrid  boat- 
he  had  deceived  her  about  that  boat,  too-she  would 

he  hid  T^:  "r  '°^  ""'-^''^  ""''  '^^'^^  him  and 
and  Bett  '[''  fT  ***  ^^  ^"^  "°'  '"  he  trusted; 
rTd  lie  I  hT  A"  ^'■'"y  "'°"*  ""'"  ''  ^=''  »  thin 

left  v™/'r  "^'  '*^^'"^  '"  "'"=  ""ghborhood.   When  I 
.ntn  ?      ,!f     "P  ""^  '"'"''  ^''^  ^^^  at  New  Madrid 
unt,l  I  could  come  on  down  here  and  say  I  was  sorry." 
And  It  s  taken  you  all  this  time  ?" 
Carrington  regarded  her  seriously 
"I  reckon  I  must  have  come  for  more  time,  Betty- 
M.SS  Malroy.  •    In  spite  of  herself,  Betty  glowed  un- 
der the  caressing  humor  of  his  tone. 
"Really-you  must  have  chosen  poorly  then  when 
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you  selected  Ne-v  Madrid.    It  couldn't  have  been  a 
good  place  for  your  purpose." 

"I  think  if  I  could  have  made  up  my  mind  to  stay 
there  long  enough,  it  virould  have  answered,"  said 
Camngton.  "But  when  a  dovim-river  boat  tied  up 
there  yesterday  it  was  more  than  I  could  stand.  You 
see  there's  danger  in  a  town  like  New  Madrid  of  get- 
tmg  too  sorry.  I  thought  we'd  better  discuss  this 
point — " 

^'Mayn't  I  show  you  Belle  Plain?"  asked  Betty 
quickly.  ' 

But  Carrington  shook  his  head. 
"I  don't  care  anything  about  that,"  he  said.  "I  didn't 
come  here  to  see  Belle  Plain." 
"You  certainly  are  candid,"  said  Betty. 
"I  intend  to  be  honest  with  you  always." 
"Dear  me— but  I  don't  know  that  I  shall  particuUrly 
like  It.  Do  you  think  it  was  quite  fair  to  select  the  boat 
you  did,  or  was  your  resolution  to  be  always  honest 
formed  latei  ?"  demanded  Betty  severely. 
He  looked  at  her  with  great  sweetness'of  expression. 
1  didn  t  advise  that  boat  for  speed,  only  for  safety. 
Betty,  doesn't  it  mean  anything  to  you  that  I  love  you' 
1  admit  that  I  wish  it  had  been  twice  as  slow  I"  he  add- 
ed reflectively,  as  an  afterthought.    He  looked  at  her 
steadily,  and  Betty's  dark  lashes  drooped  as  the  color 
mounted  to  her  face. 

"I  don't,"  she  said  quickly.  She  rose  from  her  chair, 
and  Camngton  followed  her  example  with  a  lithe 
movement  that  bespoke  muscles  in  good  training  She 
led  (*e  way  through  the  wide  hall  and  out  to  the  porch. 
Now  I  am  going  to  show  you  all  over  the  place  " 
she  announced  resolutely.    She  stood  on  the  top  step 
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wl^VJ'h'"*"  ""'  "r!"«^  ^''^  *•««  **  ^"n  rode 

nerlc'2!  **""'""""  Carrington's  glance  was  fixed  on 

ratW^n^Cir  '"  "^  '^"*  ^"""•"  "^^  ^'"^' 
for'S''°"'''^f^-  This  is  enough  for  me.  I'll  come 

"TJen  you  expect  to  remain  in  the  neighborhood?" 
of  s^::  ZTJ^  **  "^"'  -•>  ^•"'  ^'"^  '°  «et  hold 

'•Yes'^Iand''^  ^""^'  "*'*  "  "''"^  '"''*"="°"- 
"I  thought  you  were  a  river-man  '" 
P.S;n^-r\-t^-:--t^-^a 

bTra-der^''-''^''^'''-^^--^-'^- 

'•Are  you  going_good-by.   Mr.  Carrington,"  and 
at?heX„7'''  ^'*  "'^  '"--^"'  ^-P  W 

toid'htSf  i:X''  """"^  '"^'-^"  °^""^'"'"  '- 

Just  beyond  the  gates  he  met  that  same  young  fellow 
he  had  seen  at  New  Madrid.  Norton  nodded  go^Z 

shoulders,  and  went  on  his  way  not  rejoicing. 


CHAPTER  XV 


THE  SHOOTINO-MATCH  AT  BOGOS' 

'T'HE  judge's  faith  in  the  reasonableness  of  ma  khid 
X  having  received  a  staggering  blow,  there  began 
a  somewhat  furtive  existence  for  himself,  for  Solor.wn 
Mahaffy  and  for  the  boy.  They  kept  to  little  .-e- 
quented  byways,  and  usually  it  was  the  early  hours  of 
OiTZf  "^  **  '^'  °^  ''*'  afternoons  when  they  took 

The  heat  of  silent  middays  found  them  lounging  be- 
s^e  shady  pools,  where  the  ripple  of  fretted  waters 

Sil  H  mTV"  '*■"'  '""'•  ^'  *"  '^'"  'hat  the 
^dge  and  Mahaffy  exchanged  views  on  literature  and 
pohtics  on  rehgion  and  politics,  on  the  public  debt 
and  poht^s,  on  canals  and  national  roads  and  more 

liT'  J  '^u'°"i''  ""''  •'''*  ''°"""y  'J'ff'^r  at  great 
I«igth  and  with  unflagging  energy  on  these  vital  topics, 
especially  politics,  for  they  were  as  far  apart  mentally 
as  they  were  close  together  morally. 

Mahaffy  morose  and  embittered,  regarded  the  life 
they  were  living  as  an  unmixed  hardship.  The  iudee 
entered  upon  it  with  infinite  zest.  He  displayed  astcT 
ishing  adaptability,  while  he  brought  all  the  resources 
of  a  calm  and  modest  knowledge  to  bear  on  the  vexed 
problem  of  procuring  sustenance  fo'  himself  and  for 
"IS  two  companions. 

"To  an  old  campaigner  like  me,  nothing  could  be 
more  delightful  than  this  holiday,  cwning  as  it  does  on 
i66 
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the  heels  of  grinding  professional  activity,"  he  okerved 
to  Mahaffy.  "This  is  the  way  our  first  parents  .  d— 
close  to  nature,  in  touch  with  her  gracious  benefi  .ice  I 
Sir,  this  experience  is  singularly  refreshing  after  twenty 
years  of  slaving  at  the  desk.  If  any  man  can  grasp  the 
possibilities  of  a  likely  looking  truck-patch  at  a  glance, 
I  am  that  man,  and  as  for  getting  around  in  the  dark 
and  keeping  the  Uy  of  the  land— well,  I  suppose  it's 
my  mihtary  training.  Jackson  always  placed  the  high- 
est value  on  such  data  as  I  furnished  him.  He  lean.^ 

"I've  heard  he  stood  up  pretty  straight,"  said  Ma- 
haffy  affably.  The  judge's  abandoned  conduct  dis- 
tressed him  not  a  little,  but  his  remonstrances  had  been 
m  vain. 

"I  consider  that  when  society  subjected  me  to  the 
mdignity  of  arrest,  I  was  relieved  of  all  responsibility. 
Injustice  must  bear  its  own  fruit,"  the  judge  had  an- 
swered him  sternly. 

His  beginnings  had  been  modest  enough:  a  few 
ears  of  com,  a  few  hills  of  potatoes,  and  the  like,  had 
satisfied  him;  then  one  nig^t  he  appeared  in  camp  with 
two  streaks  of  scarlet  down  the  side  of  his  face. 

"Are  you  hurt.  Price?"  demanded  Mahs«S-,  betray- 
ing an  anxiety  of  which  he  was  instantly  ashamed. 

'Let  me  relieve  your  apprehension,  Solomon;  it's 
only  a  trickle  of  stewed  fruit.  I  folded  a  couple  of  p'es 
and  put  them  in  the  crown  of  my  hat,"  explained  the 
judge. 

h  3.°"  '"'*"   ^°"''*  **'"   '"   somebody's   spring- 

".t  was  unlocked,  Solomor  This  will  be  a  warning 
to  the  owner.  I  consider  I  have  done  him  a  kindness." 
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Thui  launched  on  a  career  of  plunder   the  I..H«, 

one  wished  to  milk  a  cow-a„  ax  from  a  woodpile  a 
kettle  from  a  summer  kitchen,  a  tin  of  soft  soao  .'„H 
•n  excellent  blanket  from  a  waih-Iine.  ^'  '"" 

For  the  boy.  Solomon,"  he  said  gently  when  he 
caught  Mahaffy's  steady  di«ipp,oving  gW  tc^ 
upon  him  as  he  displayed  this  la«  trophy  ^  ^"^ 

What  sort  of  an  example  are  you  setting  him?" 

Sn  J  *°;^  "  *""  °'  ««'"P'«  I'-l  "°t  recommend 
Solomon.    One  must  learn  to  discriminate.TS 

Wal?r;L?"°Vr'  *k'  '"•"•""  *-  "«  ""^l- 
«L       ..r    '  ""f  ^  »"*"""  "«"  the  ends  of  morality 

not  do  af  in  sr*'  '"v"""'"^'  '^•""'  *"«  »-  ""^"S 
Tl'^l  I  °"""^  •''"'  *'«'*  he  should.  Indeed  I 
don  t  know  but  it's  the  finer  educational  idea !"  ' 

J^'!X^£^  ^'-^  *-«"  »^«  '»<«  with  an 

nxin^hllSd"  '^LVmrb'ri:'  """  ^"  '"'  '-^'  ^^'^ 
F•hJ.•,-^    7  °""8^  y°"  a  garment  or  two 

shirts  I  got  were  tight  around  the  annholes  a^!?  i  J 
no  more  tail  than  a  rabbit  I"  ""*  '""' 

chIZ  of  „!"*%'''•  ^'*'"'y  »«=«?»«<«  »  complete 
p^at^de  "  ""*"'  '"*  "'"'°"'  ^"We  sign'  of 

A  night  later  the  judge  disappeared  from  camo  and 

with  three  watermelons,  wh.ch  proved  to  be^reen 
-c^h.s  activity  had  been  mul  in  advan«  o77he 

ingiuitf  ZT  *'"'•'  'l'"^  ^''•*"  *-  -  human 
ingenuity  than  to  carry  three  watermelons  1"  he  re- 
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marked.  "The  numan  ftructure  !i  ideally  adapted  to 
the  traniportation  of  two— it  can  be  done  with  com- 
fort ;  but  when  a  body  tackles  three  he  finds  that  nature 
herself  is  opposed  to  the  proceeding!  Well,  I  am  go- 
ing back  for  a  bee-gum  I  saw  in  a  fence  comer.  Han- 
nibal will  enjoy  that-a  child  is  always  wanting 
sweets  I"  " 

In  this  fashion  they  fared  gaily  across  the  state,  but 
as  they  neared  the  Mississippi  the  judge  began  to 
consider  the  future.  His  bright  and  illuminating  in- 
telligence dealt  with  this  problem  in  all  its  many-sided- 
ness. 

"I  wish  you'd  enter  one  of  the  learned  professions, 
Sobmon— have  you  ever  thought  of  medicine?"  he 
mquu-ed.  Mr.  Mahaffy  laughed.  "But  why  not.  So'o- 
mon?  There  is  nothing  like  a  degree  or  a  title-that 
always  stamps  a  man,  gives  him  standing—" 
"What  do  I  know  about  the  human  system?" 
"I  should  certainly  hope  you  know  as  much  as  the 
average  doctor  knows.  We  could  tocate  in  one  of  these 
new  towns  where  they  have  the  river  on  one  side  and 
the  canal  on  the  other,  and  where  everybody  has  the 
ague—" 

''What  do  I  know  about  medicine?"  inquired  Ma- 
haffy. 

"As  much  as  iEsculapius,  no  doubt— even  he  had 
to  make  a  beginning.  The  torch  of  science  wasn't  lit 
m  a  day— you  must  be  willing  to  wait;  but  you've  got 
a  good  sick-room  manner.  Have  you  ever  thought  of 
cyemng  an  undertaker's  shop?  If  you  couldn't  cure 
them  you  might  bury  them." 

A  certain  hot  afternoon  brought  them  into  the 
shaded  mam  street  of  a  straggling  village.    Near  the 
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door  of  the  principal  building,  a  frame  tavern  a  man 
was  seated,  with  his  feet  on  the  horse-rar  S 
was  no  other  sign  of  human  occupancy. 

thi,^n.v  '^°  ^"""J?:.  *''■"  '"'^  *«  J"''&«'  ha'ting  before 
!^H,    f '^f '''^'''"''  ^''°"  J'*  conjectured  to  b^  °he 

thetmho,I'%T  "°'""'-  *'"™^''"^  '"^  *-'>^i"S 
the  armholes  of  h.s  vest.    "What's  the  name  of  this 

htSo^rr  ^"  ^°"'^""^^  *^^  ^■"^-^'  -•'^"^  '^^ 

enf  dit!^""''-^™?  Carrington  appeared  in  the  tav- 
shX^iSf  *"^'  '-^  ^''-'^^'^  ™^'^  -  'He 
"This  is  Raleigh,  in  Shelby  County,  Tennessee,  one 
of  the  states  of  the  Union  of  which,  no  doubt,  y;u°ve 
heard  rumor  m  your  wanderings,"  said  the  landlord 

Are  you  the  vo.ce  from  the  tomb?"  inquired  the 
judge,  m  a  tone  of  playful  sarcasm. 
Carrington.  amused,  sauntered  toward  him. 
1  hat  s  one  for  you,  Mr.  Pegloe  1"  he  said, 
^nni  ''?^?^""^  to  «>«:«  a  gentleman  whose  spirit  of 

sr""a  d  tt.    °T  "'1^--'"-"'^  -th  a  literary  "llu- 
sion,    said  the  judge,  bowing.  ' 

"We  ain't  so  dead  as  we  look,"  said  Pegloe     "Tust 

you  keep  on  to  Boggs'  race-t«ck,  straighT  down  the 

-ad   and  you'll  find  that  out-everybc^y's  treto 

mLerth?r  '"^^Hooting-match.    I  reckon  you've 

s^ott  J^V^'""'?r^'  """^  y°"'"  ^  J«  «">«  for  the 

"Better  stop  at  Boggs'l"  Pegloe  called  after  them 
But  the  judge  had  already  formed  his  decS." 
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Horse-racing  and  shooting-matches  were  suggestive 
of  that  progressive  spirit,  the  absence  of  which  he  had 
so  much  lamented  at  the  jail  raising  at  Pleasantville. 
Memphis  was  their  objective  point,  but  Boggs'  be- 
came a  side  issue  of  importance.  They  had  gained  the 
edge  of  the  village  when  Carrington  overtook  them. 
He  stepped  to  Hannibal's  side. 

"Here,  let  me  carry  that  long  rifle,  son  I"  he  said 
Hannibal  looked  up  into  his  face,  and  yielded  the  piece 
without  a  word.  Carrington  balanced  it  on  his  big 
muscular  palm.  "I  reckon  it  can  shoot— these  old 
guns  are  hard  to  beat  I"  he  observed. 

"She's  the  clostest  shooting  rifle  I  ever  sighted," 
said  Hannibal  promptly.    "You  had  o-ight  to  see  the 
judge  shoot  her-^nyl  he  never  misses  I" 
Carrington  laughed. 

"The  clostest  shooting  rifle  you  ever  sighted— eh?" 
he  repeated.    "Why,  aren't  you  afraid  of  it?" 

"No,"  said  Hannibal  scornfully.  "But  she  kicks  you 
some  if  you  don't  hold  her  right." 

There  was  a  rusty  name-plate  on  the  stock  of  the 
old  sporting  rifle;  this  had  caught  Cairington's  eye. 
"What's  the  name  here?    Oh,  Turberville." 
The  judge,  a  step  or  two  in  advance,  wheeled  in  his 
tracks  with  a  startling  suddenr-ss. 
"What?"  he  faltered,  and  his  face  was  ashen. 
"Nothing,  I  was  reading  the  name  here;  it  is  yours, 
sir,  I  suppose?"  said  Carrington. 

The  color  crept  slowly  back  into  the  judge's  cheeks 
but  a  tremulous  hand  stole  up  to  his  throat. 

"No,  sir— no;  my  name  is  Price— Slocum  Price  I 
Turberville-Turberville-"  he  muttered  thickly,  star- 
mg  stupidly  at  Carrington. 
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"It's  not  a  common  name;  you  seem  to  have  heard  it 

before  ?"  said  the  latter. 
A  spasm  of  pain  passed  over  the  judge's  face 
"I-I've  heard  it.    The  name  is  on  the  rifle,  you 

Siiy  f 

"Here  on  the  stock,  yes." 

The  judge  took  the  gun  and  examined  it  in  silence. 
Where  did  you  get  this  rifle,  Hannibal?"  he  at 
length  asked  brokenly. 

"I  fetched  it  away  from  the  Barony,  sir;  Mr.  Cren- 
shaw said  I  might  have  it." 

The  judge  gave  a  great  start,  and  i  hoarse  inarticu- 
late murmur  stole  from  between  his  twitching  lips. 

"The   BatiOny— the   Barony— what   Barony?     The 
me"^?'*'  **»*  ^  North  Carolina,  is  that  what  you 
"Yes,"  said  the  boy. 

The  judge,  as  though  stunned,  stared  at  Hannibal 
and  stared  at  the  rifle,  where  the  rusted  name-plate 
danced  before  his  eyes. 

"What  do  you  know  of  the  Barony,  Hannibal?"  the 
words  came  slowly  from  the  judge's  lips,  and  his  face 
had  gone  gray  again. 

"I  lived  at  the  Barony  once,  until  Uncle  Bob  took 
me  to  Scratch  Hill  to  be  with  him.  It  were  Mr  Cren- 
shaw said  I  was  to  have  the  old  sp'otin'  rifle."  said 
Hannibal.  - 

"You-you  lived  at  the  Barony?"  repeated  the 
judge,  and  a  dull  stupid  wonder  struck  through  his 
tone,  he  passed  a  shaking  hand  before  his  eyes.  "How 
long  ago— when  ?''  he  continued. 

"I  don't  know  how  long  it  were,  but  until  Uncle 
Bob  carried  me  away  after  the  old  general  died," 
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The  judge  slipped  a  hand  under  the  child's  chin  and 
tilted  his  face  back  so  that  he  might  look  into  it.  For 
a  long  moment  he  studied  closely  those  small  features 
then  with  a  shake  of  the  head  he  handed  the  rifle  to 
Carnngton,  and  without  a  word  strode  forward.  Car- 
rington  had  been  regarding  Hannibal  with  a  quick- 
ened interest. 

"Hello  I"  he  said,  as  the  judge  moved  off.  "You're 
the  boy  I  saw  at  Scratch  Hill  I" 

Hannibal  gave  him  a  frightened  glance,  and  edged 
to  Mr.  Mahaffy's  side,  but  did  not  answer  him 

"Wiat's  become  of  Bob  Yancy?"  Carnngton  went 
on.  He  fooked  from  Mahaffy  to  the  judge;  externally 
neither  of  these  gentlemen  was  calculated  to  inspire 
confidence.    Mahaffy,  keenly  alive  to  this  fact,  returned 
Urnngton's  glance  with  a  fixed  and  hostile  stare. 
Come—"  said  Carrington  good-naturedly,  "you  sure- 
ly remember  me  ?" 
"Yes,  sir;  I  reckon  I  do—" 
"Can't  you  tell  me  about  Mr.  Yancy?" 
"No,  sir;  I  don't  know  exactly  where  he  is—" 
"But  how  did  you  get  here?"  persisted  Carrington. 
Suddenly  Mahaffy  turned  on  him. 
•'Don't  you  see  he's  with  us?"  he  said  truculently. 
'Well,  my  dear  sir,  I  certainly  intended  no  offense  I" 
wjoined  Carrington  rather  hotly. 

Mahaffy  was  plainly  disturbed,  the  debased  currency 
of  his  affection  was  in  circulation  where  Hannibal  was 
concerned,  and  he  eyed  the  river-man  askance.  He 
was  prepared  to  give  him  the  lie  should  he  set  up  any 
claim  to  the  boy. 

The  judge  plodded  forward,  his  shoulders  drooped, 
and  his  head  bowed.    For  once  silence  had  fixed  its 
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^^hTJ''  "'!f:"°  "'P'""«^  '^^  f«"  from  them 
»Sv  ..  *"  '"'■'''"'^  **^P'  '«^''  -"to  «  past  he Td 
striven  these  twenty  years  and  more  to  for^t,  and  his 
memones  shaped  themselves  fantastically     Surelvf 

^TthaTma  f  TV.'!:'  ^°^'^  *^*  4w  hSfhe 
was  that  man  I  He  had  died  and  yet  he  lived-I  veH 
hornbly.  without  soul  or  heart,  the' empty  shell  S  a 

BotJ""  '"J*".  """^  '''°"8^'"  *''«'"  within  sight  of 
Bog^  race-^ack,  a  wide  level  meadow.  TT,e  iud« 
paused  irresolutely,  and  turned  his  bleared  Se  in  Ws 

forTe'"  ''?  *;?'  ^°'°'"°"'"  ''^  ^i''  "th-^r  wearily 
for  the  sp.„   of  boast  and  jest  was  quite  gone  out  of 

resident  of  these  parts,  sir  ?"  he  asked. 

Ive  been  in  Raleigh  three  days  altoeether  "  an 
swered  Carrington,  falling  i„to  step  at  hf  S   and 
they  contmued  on  across  the  meadow'in  silence     ' 
Do  you  observe  the  decorations  of  those  refresh 

Ss"^'  .f  :;:*V"'^^"'  ^■•^p°^'«°"  of  Z  TaS 

colors,  sir  ?    the  judge  presently  inquired. 

Carnngton  smiled;  he  was  able  to  follow  his  com 
panion's  train  of  thought. 

They  were  elbowing  the  crowd  now.    Here  were 
men  from  the  small  clearings  in  homespun  and  buUer 
nut  or  fringed  hunting-shirts,  with  their  women  foTk 
J^aihng  after  them.    Here,  too,  i„  lesser  number  "we  e 

*v  the  tho  H  "'^  '^'  ""'  "''°  -™t«d  their  a"  : 
by  the  thousand  and  their  slaves  by  the  score  Th^, 
was  the  flutter  of  skirts  among  the  movT^-g^^'^ 
he  noddujg  of  gay  Parasols  that  shaded  fr«h^S 
faces,  while  occasionally  a  comfortable  family  carriage 
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over  the  turf;  for  Boggs'  race-track  was  a'  famous 
meetmg-place  where  families  that  saw  one  another  not 
above  once  or  twice  a  year,  friends  who  lived  a  day's 
hard  drive  apart  even  when  summer  roads  were  at 
their  best,  came  as  to  a  common  center. 

The  judge's  dull  eye  kindled,  the  haggard  lines  that 
had  streaked  his  face  erased  themselves.  This  was  life 
opulent  and  full.  These  swift  rolHng  carriages  with 
their  handsome  women,  these  well-dressed  men  on 
foot,  and  splendidly  mounted,  all  did  their  part  toward 
lifting  him  out  of  his  gloom.  He  settled  his  hat  on  his 
head  with  a  rakish  slant  and  his  walk  Kccame  a  strut 
he  courted  observation;  he  would  have  been  grateful 
tor  a  word,  even  a  jest  at  his  expense. 

A  cry  from  Hannibal  drew  his  attention.   Turning 
he  was  in  time  to  see  the  boy  bound  away.  An  instant 
later,  to  his  astonishment,  he  saw  a  young  girt  who  was 
seated  with  two  men  in  an  open  carriage,  spring  to  the 
ground,  and  dropping  to  her  knees  put  her  arms  about 
the  tattered  little  figure. 
"Why,  Hannibal  I"  cried  Betty  Malroy 
"Miss  Betty!    Miss  Betty!"  and  Hannibal  buried 
nis  head  on  her  shoulder. 
"What  is  it,  Hannibal;  what  is  it,  dear?" 
"Nothing,  only  I'm  so  glad  to  find  you!" 
"I  am  glad  to  see  you,  too  I"  said  Betty,  as  she  wiped 
his  tears  away.  "When  did  you  get  here,  dear^"' 

"We  got  here  just  to-day.  Miss  Betty,"  said  Han- 
nibal. 

Mr.  Ware,  careless  as  to  dress,  with  a  wiry  black 
beard  of  a  week's  growth  decorating  his  chin  and  giv- 
ing an  unkempt  appearance  which  his  expression  did 
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not  mitigate,  it  being  of  the  «H.r  and  fretful  sort 

with  h.s  presence,  not  because  he  felt  the  least  kZ^t 
m  horse-racing,  but  because  he  had  no  faith  iTrirll 
and  especially  had  he  profound  mistrust  of  BetS  sle 
was  so  much  easily  portable  wealth,  a  ptak  fS  d.i! 
ready  to  fall  into  the  arms  of  the  first  SSpt- 
ZL'tLy  Charley  Norton  had  nTs^:,Z 
tToXj^  ■  f  r''"  *°'-"<»<«"K  air.  Between  those 
two  there  existed  complete  reciprocity  of  feeline  i„. 
asmuch  as  Tom's  presence  wa.  as  distasteful  to  Kn 
as  h«  own  presence  was  distressing  to  Ware. 

Where  B  your  Uncle  Bob,  Hannibal?"  Betty  asked 
glancmg  about,  and  at  her  question  a  shadow  cussed 
the^ch.ld-s  face  and  the  tears  gathered  againTws 

"Ain't  you  seen  him.  Miss  Betty  ?"  he  whispered  H- 
had  been  sustained  by  the  belief  that  It'^r^ound 
her  he  should  find  his  Uncle  Bob.  too 

n„!r''r!:K*''!u  *'°  r^"  ""^"'  Hannibal-isn't  your 
Uncle  Bob  with  you  ?"  demanded  Betty 

He  got  hurt  in  a  fight,  and  I  got  -separated  fmm 
h.m  way  back  yonder  just  after  w^e  caT  ou  of  X 
mountains."  He  looked  up  piteously  into  BeJ's  face 
But  you  think  he'll  find  n,e,  don't  you  ?" 
.  Why,  you  poor  little  thing  I"  cried  Betty  compas- 
sionately, and  again  she  sank  on  her  knees  at^S". 
bal  s  side,  and  slipped  her  am,s  about  him.  The  child 
began  to  cry  softly. 

gu3y'  "^'""'^'^  *•"■"'  Betty?"  growled  Ware  dis- 
But  Betty  did  not  seem  to  hear. 
"Did  you  come  alone.  Hannibal?"  she  asked. 
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gulf,  not  to  li  aS^^    ^.  ''""«^  '«=''•   There  were 

him  for%  ^"i;*  ^  ''T?  °^  '''»  "ind  fitted 

coaxed  a  Jf-Snim^r  """f"  "^  """^  *'«=''.  «"" 
then  vc.y7pSr/ft^^^^^^^^  Ws  Wrists, 

shiny  bald  head  and  pre  fi^^^  *^P'=^^^'''  ^"^  his 
with  much  fervorrieL'ti  ?^  •  ^'"'*  •"«  f«  chest 
hips.  ^'  '''^^"y  "'I'ned  himself  from  the 

permitted to'j:SattsfSMrrS«^7  I  "^ 
m  young  prot^gi  so  often  sSsrTh"'''r 
beamed  benevolently  and  r«^-^  .     ^^  '^"^S^ 

the  boy's  head  '  ^  *  Ponderous  hand  on 

ofstunn'ed^d«i"^^rMaht?r:''r°" 
undergoing  a  terrible  m™™«»  *  ^  ***"'''  to  be 
dividerb^^o„™'°*'««=««ainty.  He  was 

by  the  cmSZllTZLT  ^  '"  "''^^  P"« 
other  was  10^5™?  ^?-  "h"*"  **  *=«>^<1 :  the 
singular  lmpuIs?sD™rf  ""l""  "^^  *»'  «««*•  This 
behaved  hTfri^dW?^  *«  *»^i'«"  "e  fin„>y 
the  boy's  chances  i„XS^  ^"««?V°  "^^ 
any  better  of  himself    ^  ^    "*''  ""^  '^'''  •«»  think 

"/'I'rff .''u*"  ^'"''««  ""*«'  '°<J««-ringly 

She^wTntSlo'LJi/Ta?  rr^""^  ^'^^  ^'-'^• 

somehow  belter  tta?  I,* .  ^^^P  ^^"^  P"=''  was 

''  ^"^  •>«  '««ed,  which  diould  have 
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been  ea»y,  since  it  wai  incredible  that  he  could  have 
been  worse. 

"He  has  indeed  found  friends,"  said  the  judge  with 
mellow  unction,  and  swelling  visibly.  These  prosperous 
appearing  people  should  be  of  use  to  him,  God  will- 
ing-he  made  a  sweeping  gesture.  "I  have  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  his  future-*e  is  my  care  " 

Now  Betty  caught  sight  of  Carrington  and  bowed. 

Occupied  with  Hannibal  and  the  judge,  she  had  been 

unaware  of  his  presence.   Carrington  stepped  forward. 

Have  you  met  Mr.  Norton,  and  my  brother,  Mr. 

Carnngton?"  she  asked. 

The  two  young  men  shook  hands,  and  Ware  im- 
proved the  opportunity  to  inspect  the  new-comer.    But 
as  his  glance  wandered  over  him,  it  took  in  more  than 
Carrington,  for  it  included  the  fine  figure  and  swarthy 
face  of  Captain  Murrell,  who,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
'^'  **f  *''™*t'"&  his  eager  way  tb-ough  the  crowd 
Murrell  had  presented  himself  at  Belle  Plain  the  day 
before.  For  upward  of  a  year.  Ware  had  enjoyed  great 
peace  of  mind  as  a  direct  result  of  his  absence  from 
west  Tennessee,  and  when  he  thought  of  him  at  all  he 
had  invariably  put  a  period  to  his  meditations  with, 
I  hope  to  hell  ht  catches  it  wherever  he  isl"  It  had 
really  seemed  a  pernicious  thing  to  him  that  no  one 
had  shown  sufficient  public  spirit  to  knock  the  cap- 
tain on  the  head,  and  that  this  had  not  been  done,  ut- 
terly destroys  J  his  faith  in  the  good  intentions  of 
Providence. 

More  than  this,  Betty  had  spoken  of  the  captain  in 
no  1  icertain  terms.  He  was  not  to  repeat  that  visit. 
Tom  must  make  that  point  clear  to  him,  Tom  might 
entertam  him  if  he  liked  at  his  office,  but  the  doors  of 
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Belle  Plain  were  closed  against  Captain  Murrell;  he 
was  not  to  set  his  foot  inside  of  them. 

As  Murrell  approached,  the  hot  color  surged  into 
Betty's  face  As  for  Hannibal,  he  had  gone  white  to 
the  hps,  and  his  small  hand  clutched  hers  desperately 
he  was  remembering  all  the  terror  of  that  hot  dawn' 
at  Slosson's. 

Murrell,  with  all  his  hardihood,  realized  that  a  too 
great  confidence  had  placed  him  in  an  awkward  por- 
tion, for  Betty  turned  her  back  on  him  and  began  an 
animated  conversation  with  Carrington  and  Charley 
Norton;  only  Hannibal  and  the  judge  continued  to  re- 
^rd  him;  the  boy  with  a  frightened,  fascinated  stare, 
the  judge  with  a  wide  sweet  smile. 

Hicks  the  Belle  Plain  overseer,  pushed  his  way  to 
Murrell  s  side. 

"Here,  John  Murrell,  ain't  you  going  to  show  us  a 
tnck  or  two?"  he  inquired. 
Murrell  turned  quickly  with  a  sense  of  relief. 
"If  you  can  spare  me  your  rifle,"  he  said,  but  his 
face  wore  a  bleak  look.  Glancing  at  Betty,  he  took  up 
his  station  with  the  other  contestants,  whereupon  two 
or  three  young  planters  silently  withdrew  from  the 
nnng-line. 

"Don't  you  think  you've  seen  about  enough,  Bet>" 
demanded  Tom.  "You  don't  care  for  the  shooting,  do 
you?"  *' 

"That's  the  very  thing  I  do  care  for;  I  think  I'd 
rather  see  that  than  the  horse-racing,"  said  Betty  per- 
versely. This  had  been  her  first  appearance  in  public 
since  her  home-coming,  and  she  felt  that  it  had  been 
most  satisfactory.  She  had  met  everybody  she  had 
ever  known,  and  scores  of  new  people;  her  progress 
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had  been  quite  triumphal  in  spite  of  Tom,  and  in  spite 
of  Charley  Norton,  who  was  plainly  not  anxious  to 
share  her  with  any  one,  his  devotion  being  rather  of 
the  monopolizing  sort 

Betty  now  seated  herself  in  the  carriage,  with  Han- 
nibal beside  her,  quietly  determined  to  miss  nothing. 
The  judge,  feeling  that  he  had  come  into  his  own, 
leaned  elegantly  against  the  wheel,  and  explained  the 
merits  of  each  shot  as  it  was  made. 

"Our  intruding  friend,  the  Captain,  ma'am,  is  cer- 
tainly a  master  with  his  weapon,"  he  observed. 

Betty  was  already  aware  of  this.  She  turned  to 
Norton. 

"Charley,  I  can't  bear  to  have  him  win  I" 

"I  am  afraid  he  will,  for  anything  I  can  do,  Betty," 
said  Norton. 

"Mr.  Carrington,  can't  you  shoot?— do  take  Hanni- 
bal's rifle  and  beat  him,"  she  coaxed. 

"Don't  be  too  sure  that  I  can!"  said  Carrington, 
laughing. 

"But  I  know  you  can  I"  urged  Betty. 

"I  hope  yon  gentlemen  are  not  going  to  let  me  walk 
off  with  the  prize?"  said  Murrell,  approaching  the 
group  about  the  carriage.  "Mr.  Norton.  I  am  told  you 
are  clever  with  the  rifle." 

"I  am  not  shooting  to-day,"  responded  Norton 
haughtily. 

Murrell  stalked  back  to  the  line. 

"At  forty  paces  I'd  risk  it  myself,  ma'am,"  said  the 
judge.  "But  at  a  hundred,  offhand  like  this,  I  should 
most  certainly  fail— I've  burnt  too  much  midnight  oil. 
Eh— what— damn  the  dog,  he's  scored  another  center 
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"It  would  b*  htf  d  to  beat  that-"  they  heard  Mumn 
•ay. 

"At  leait  it  would  be  quite  poMible  to  equal  it,"  laid 
Carrington,  advancing  with  Hannibal'*  rifle  in  hit 
handi. 

It  waa  toiied  to  hia  ahoiUder,  and  poured  out  iu 
content!  in  a  bright  stream  of  flame.  There  waa  a 
moment  of  silence. 

"Center  shot,  ma'am  I"  cried  the  judge. 

"I'll  add  twenty  dollars  to  the  purse  I"  Norton  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Carrington.  "And  I  shall  hope,  sir, 
to  see  it  go  in  to  your  pocket." 

"Our  sentimenu  exactly,  ma'am,  ai«  they  not?"  said 
the  judge. 

"Perhaps  you'd  like  to  bet  a  little  of  your  money?" 
remarked  Murrell. 

"I'm  ready  to  do  that  too,  sir,"  responded  Norton 
quietly. 

"Five  hundred  dollars,  then,  that  this  gentleman  in 
whose  success  you  take  so  great  an  interest,  can  neither 
equal  nor  better  my  next  shot!"  Murrell  had  pro- 
duced a  roll  of  bills  as  he  spoke. 

Norton  colored  with  embarrassment.  Carrington 
took  in  the  situation. 

"Wait  a  minute—"  he  said,  and  passed  his  purse  to 
Norton.    "Cover  his  money,  sir,"  he  added  briefly. 

"Thank  you,  my  horses  have  run  away  with  most  of 
my  cash,"  explained  Norton. 

"Your  shot  I"  said  Carrington  shortly,  to  the  outUw. 

Murrell  taking  careful  aim,  fired,  clipping  the  center. 

As  soon  as  the  result  was  known,  Carrington  raised 
his  nfle;  his  bullet,  truer  than  his  opponent's,  drove 
out  the  center.    Murrell  turned  on  him  with  an  oath. 
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"Vou  dioot  weU,  but  •  bovd  ituck  agiUnit  a  tree  U 
no  te«  for  a  man'i  nerve,"  he  uid  iniolently. 

Carrington  wa«  charging  hit  piece. 

"I  only  know  of  one  other  Idnd  of  Urget."  he  ob- 
lerved  coolly. 

"Yei— a  living  Urget!"  cried  Murrell. 

The  crowd  opened  from  right  to  left.  Betty',  face 
grew  white  and  uttering  a  .mothered  cry  .he  .tarted 
to  descend  from  the  carrUge.  but  the  judge  re.ted  hi. 
nand  on  her  arm. 

"No,  my  dear  young  lady,  our  friend  i.  quite  able  to 
care  for  himwlf."  ^ 

Carrington  .hook  the  priming  into  the  pan  of  Hanni- 
bal s  ancient  weapon. 

"I  am  ready  for  tliat,  too,"  he  Mid.  There  wa.  a 
Mow  .mne  on  hi.  lip.,  but  hi.  eye.,  black  and  biirning. 
looked  the  captam  through  and  throjgh. 

^Another  time-"  said  Murrell,  .cowHng. 

Any  tm^e,"  an.wered  Carrington  indifferently. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  rORTAL  OF  ROPE 

uifgTO  ytrtues  engaged  m  carving  a  great  state  o»t  «» 
the  indulgent  bosom  of  Nature    I  livfT,  .•       ?l  ■ 

many  riassei     «:».«»     »*P*'*'«»  "»  gallons  into  too 
tTnf  .K?  *"*  '  """"""ity  that  does  that 

here  «T?ra2Tw.'''  '  ""'  ''^  '^«^  *^*  "^  ""««'« 
The  judge  and  Mr.  Mahaffv  were  r.m.^^  •    ... 

!,.#„  J  J  ^fi^"  "'"  the  ground,  and  Ma 

S^w  of'si:; '?  '•''«•  ^,'«"'  ♦"-.  '•"  thf rudd, 

"7r«l      <^P-fi«.  ~« the  dark  waU  of  the  forest 

But  Mahcffy  was  sad  in  his  joy,  sober  in  his  incipi- 
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ent  drunkenness.  The  same  handsome  treatment 
which  the  judge  commended,  had  been  as  freely  ten- 
dered him,  yet  he  saw  the  end  of  all  such  hospitality. 
This  was  the  worm  in  the  bud.  The  judge,  however, 
was  an  eager  idealist ;  he  still  dreamed  of  Utopia,  he 
still  believed  in  millenniums.  Mahaffy  didn't  and 
couldn't.  Memory  was  Ae  scarecrow  in  the  garden  of 
his  hopes — ^you  could  wear  out  your  welcome  any- 
where. In  the  end  the  world  reckoned  your  cost,  and 
unless  you  were  prepared  to  make  some  sort  of  return 
for  its  bounty,  the  cold  shoulder  came  to  be  your  por- 
tion instead  of  the  warm  hand-clasp. 

"Hannibal  has  found  friends  among  people  of  the 
first  importance.  I  have  made  it  my  business  to  in- 
quire into  their  standing,  and  I  find  that  young  lady  is 
heiress  to  a  cool  half  million.  Think  of  that,  Solomon 
— think  of  that  I  I  never  saw  anything  more  beautiful 
than  her  manifestation  of  regard  for  my  protege — " 

"And  yr'i  made  it  your  business,  Mr.  Price,  to  do 
your  very  damnedest  to  ruin  his  chances,"  said  Ma- 
haffy, with  sudden  heat 

"I  ruin  his  chances  ? — I,  sir  ?  I  consider  that  I  helped 
his  chances  immeasurably." 

"All  right,  then,  you  helped  his  chances — only  you 
didn't,  Price  I" 

"Am  I  to  understand,  Solomon,  that  you  regard  my 
interest  in  the  boy  as  harmful  ?"  inquired  the  judge,  in 
a  tone  of  shocked  surprise. 

"I  regard  it  as  a  calamity,"  said  Mahaffy,  with  cruel 
candor. 

"And  how  about  you,  Solomon  ?" 

"Equally  a  calamity.  Mr.  Price,  you  dcm't  seem  able 
to  grasp  just  what  we  look  like  I" 
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"The  mind's  the  only  measure  of  the  man,  Solomon. 
If  anybody  can  talk  to  me  and  be  unaware  that  they 
are  conversing  with  a  gentleman,  all  I  can  say  is  their 
experience  has  been  as  pitiable  as  their  intelligence  is 
meager.  But  it  hurts  me  when  you  intimate  that  I 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  boy's  c^portunity." 

"Price,  what  do  yott  suppose  we  look  like— you 
and  I?" 

•"In  a  general  way,  Solomon,  I  am  conscious  that 
our  appeal  is  to  the  brain  rather  than  the  eye,"  an- 
swered the  judge,'  with  dignity. 

"I  reckon  even  you  couldn't  do  a  much  lower  trick 
than  use  the  boy  as  a  stepping-stone,"  pursued  Ma- 
haflfy. 

"I  don't  see  how  you  have  the  heart  to  charge  me 
with  such  a  purpose — I  don't  indeed,  Solomon."  The 
judge  spoke  with  deep  feeling;  he  was  really  hurt. 

"Well,  you  let  the  boy  have  his  chance,  an^  Jon't  you 
stick  in  your  broken  oar,"  cried  Mahaffy  fiercely. 

The  judge  rolled  over  on  his  back,  and  stared  up  at 
the  heavens. 

"This  is  a  new  aspect  of  your  versatile  nature,  Solo- 
mon. Must  I  regard  you  as  a  personally  emancipated 
moral  influence,  not  committed  to  the  straight  and  nar- 
row path  yourself,  but  still  close  enough  to  it  to  keep 
my  feet  from  straying?"  he  at  leng^  demanded. 

Mahafify  having  spoken  his  mind,  preserved  a  stony 
silence. 

The  judge  got  up  and  replenished  the  camp-fire, 
which  had  burnt  low,  then  squatting  before  it,  he 
peered  into  the  flames. 

"You'll  not  deny,  Solomon,  that  Miss  Malroy  exhib- 
ited a  real  affection  for  Hannibal?"  he  began. 
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.  ^mV^"  '  ^°"  *'^  '°  ^"°^  """"^y  of  her,  Price." 
«aid  Mahaffy,  returning  to  the  attack. 

"Solomon— Solomon— how  can  you  ?" 

ml!^![^  ^r."''"  '"°^'-    ^^^  ''*  her  alone;  let 
Hannibal  have  his  luck  as  it  comes  to  him." 

You  seeni  to  forget,  sir.  that  I  still  bear  the  name  of 
gentleman  I"  said  the  judge. 
Mahaffy  gave  way  to  acid  merriment 

he  leir  """'  ""*  ""'  "°'  *'^'"P'«^  ***  ^<^'^-*  *''*••• 

an7Ll1!''"''  ''"°^,y°"'-  ^t^'ing  qualities.  Solomon, 
and  pay  homage  to  'em.  I  might  be  tempted  to  take 
offense,"  said  the  judge. 

vo?p'rS'  ''°.v  "^  *f  *»"  «  ''"*'»  l*^  to  t«'k  to 
you,  rtice;  nothmg  strikes  in." 

llTli  ^l  ^"'"'''  •""  ^'^'^  *'"*«<!  this  matter 
Mter  m  Memphis,  but  we  must  consider  the  boy.  No  ■ 
a  l^r^  '  vacant  house  in  Raleigh,  I  wouldn't  ask 
a^finer  spot  m  wh.ch  to  spend  the  aftemoon  of  my 

''Afternoon?"  snapped  Mahaffy  irritably. 
Thatsright-cari^!    But  you  can't  relegate  me  I 
You  can't  shove  me  away  from  the  portal  oThlZ- 
metaphorically  speaking,  I'm  on  the  sToop;  h  mjt 
Gods  pleasure  that  I  enter;  there's  a  place  for  IZ 
heads-and  there's  a  respectable  slice  of  life  after  Se 
meridian  is  passed." 
"Humph !"  said  Mahaffy. 
'Tve  made  my  impression;  I've  been  thrown  with 

met  »t  7;"''  ''""''  *°  '*<=°^"«  superiority;  !Ce 
met  with  deference  and  consideration." 
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^^ Aren't  you  forgetting  the  boy?"  inquired  Mahaffy. 
"No,  sir  I    I  regard  my  obligations  where  he  is  con- 
cerned as  a  sacred  trust  to  be  administered  in  a  lofty 
and  impersonal  manner.    If  his  friends— if  Miss  Mal- 
roy,  for  instance— cares  to  make  me  the  instrument  of 
her  benefactions,  I'll  not  be  disposed  to  stand  on  my 
dignity;  but  his  education  shall  be  my  care.    I'll  make 
such  a  lawyer  of  him  as  America  has  not  seen  before! 
I  don't  ask  you  to  ac   pt  my  own  opinion  of  my  fitness 
to  do  this,  but  two  gentlemen  with  whom  1  talked  this 
evening— one  of  them  was  the  justice  of  the  peace- 
were  pleased  to  say  that  they  had  never  heard  such 
illuminating  comments  on  the  criminal  law.    I  quoted 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  'em,  sir;  I  gave  'em  the 
salient  points  on  mediaeval  law ;  and  they  were  dum- 
founded  and  speechless.    I  reckon  they'd  never  heard 
such    an    exposition    of    fundamental    principles;    I 
showed  'em  the  germ  and  I  showed  'era  fruition. 
Damn  it,  sir,  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  array  of 
facts  I  marshaled  for  'em.    They  said  they'd  never  met 
with  such  erudition— no  more  they  had,  for  I  boiled 
down  thirty  years  of  study  into  ten  minutes  of  talk! 
I  flogged  'em  with  facts,  and  then  we  drank—"    The 
judge  smacked  his  lips.    "It  is  this  free-handed  hospi- 
tality I  like;  it's  this  that  gives  life  its  gala  aspect." 

He  forgot  former  experiences;  but  without  this 
kindly  refusal  of  memory  to  perform  its  wonted  func- 
tions, the  world  would  have  been  a  chill  place  indeed 
for  Slocum  Price.  But  Mahaffy,  keen  and  anxious, 
with  doubt  in  every  glass  he  drained,  a  lurking  devil 
to  grin  at  him  above  the  rim,  could  see  only  the  end  of 
their  brief  hour  of  welcome.  This  made  the  present 
moment  as  bitter  as  the  last 
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"I  have  a  theory,  Solomon,  that  I  shall  be  han^ 
.onjely  supported  by  a>y  new  friends.  TheySl  s^h 
at  the  c^portunity."  ^     snatch 

gZr  '*"  '^''"^'  ""''  ''"''•"  ^  Mahaffy 

yoZt?  Sut!!  r  "^^  "''"* ''°"'''  •"  "-y  ^^^  « 

f "    can  I    you  re  as  hopeless  as  the  erave  side  I"  rri.j 
the  judge  a  spasm  of  rage  shaking  hta  "'"' 

ibt  thmg  for  us  to  do-you  and  I   Price— •.  . 
clear  out  of  here,"  said  Mahaffy.  '     "'"~"  *° 

But  what  of  the  boy?" 
"Leave  him  with  his  friends  " 

mirth  of  yourfl  Sh.!  °^'  ""'*  "'^'  '"decent 
fensive  ev'rrday^"'^!"!:  T^"'  ^°"  ^^  "°-  "f" 
sumed.  "llde'mand^h'Jet^fS-r  *J"  '^■ 
cant  here.    The  president-"    Lr  Mlff^"'"'' J'' 

«S^^relrS:e-SlH^^ 

ihe  judge  became  somber-faced. 

Unparalleled  misfortune  overtoolr  „, t 

aside,  but  the  world  never  wai^^^  ^  '^"^^ 

from  the  mechani!!":,  s'o^^!!"  "^^^^^  ^'r'^'^ 
with  the  metaphor  that  he  r^ted  if  *"'  ^  ^'^^^ 


li...^;-/ 
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"Look  here,  Price,  you 


talk  as  though  you  were 


anyhow 


modern 
got  boils?" 

ro.S'  '""^^^  u"'"  '"'"  '*°"y  *"'"=«•  Well,  Mahaffy 
could  sneer-he  would  show  him  I  This  wa^  the  last 
d.  ch  and  he  proposed  to  descend  into  it,  it  wa  »mT 
thmg  to  be  able  to  demand  the  final  word  of  fat^I" 
he  mstantly  recalled  that  he  had  been  playing  at^J"- 
an  -seek  with  inevitable  consequences' fo^  ^me^t 

merei;  toSt/^'  '  '^"'"^'  "  "^^  »-"  *  '"^p' 

MahaflFy  having  eased  his  conscience,  rolled  over  and 

promptly  went  to  sleep.    Flat  on  his  back,  theTud^ 

WsiT*  *'  "■'•=  ""'  '''''  °'  *^  heavens  and  r^ 
hearsed  those  promises  which  in  the  last  twenty  years 
he  had  made  and  broken  times  without  numbe'r/  He 
Phumed  no  sweepmg  reforms,  his  system  of  morality 

wi'th^hSrH*""  ''  """  °'  ^='^^"'  ^-P™" '- 
with  hmiself    He  must  not  get  hopelessly  in  debt-  he 

must  not  get  helplessly  drunk.    Dealing  Ldidly  with 

S,  idi  "If  ^  '^T  *'*°"'  '^^^  hardship. 
Then  suddenly  the  rusted  name-plate  on  Hannibal's 
old  nfle  danced  again  before  his  burning  eyeraLd  a 
bmer  sense  of  hurt  and  loss  struck  through'hta     He 

haLrT  h"  h  ""'  ''  ''"'''''  '^'^''  '^  ♦--" 
wTh?l  U'u''  '^^'''y  °*  *"  he  should  have 
been;  he  (kopped  his  arm  across  his  face. 
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"Will  you  stroll  into  town  with  me,  Solomon'"  he 
asked,  when  they  had  eaten.  MahaflFy  shook  his  head 
his  air  was  still  plainly  hostile.  "Then  let  your  prayers 
follow  me,  for  I'm  oflFI"  said  the  judge. 

Ten  minutes'  walk  brought  him  to  the  door  of  the 
city  tavern,  where  he  found  Mr.  Pegloe  directing  the 
activities  of  a  small  colored  boy  who  was  mopping  out 
his  bar.  To  him  the  judge  made  known  his  needs. 
"Coin'  to  locate,  are  you?"  said  Mr.  Pegloe. 
"My  friends  urge  it,  sir,  and  I  have  taken  the  matter 
under  consideration,"  answered  the  judge. 

"Sho.  do  you  know  any  folks  hereabouts?"  asked 
>Ir.  Pegloe. 
"Not  many,"  said  the  judge,  with  reserve. 
"Well,  the  only  empty  house  in  town  is  right  over 
yonder;  it  belongs  to  young  Charley  Newton  out  at 
Thicket  Point  Plantation." 
"Ah-h !"  said  the  judge. 

The  house  Mr.  Pegloe  had  pointed  out  was  a  small 
frame  building;  it  stood  directly  on  the  street,  with  a 
narrow  porch  across  the  front,  and  a  shed  addition  at 
tlie  back.    The  judge  scuttled  over  to  it.    With  his 
hands  clasped  under  the  tails  of  his  coat  he  walked 
twice  about  the  building,  stopping  to  peer  in  at  all  the 
windows,  then  he  paused  and  took  stock  of  his  sur- 
roundings.   Over  the  way  was  Pegloe's  City  Tavern ; 
farther  up  the  street  was  the  court-house,  a  square 
wooden  box  with  a  crib  that  housed  a  cracked  oel!,  ris- 
ing from  a  gable  end.    The  judge's  pulse  quickened. 
What  a  location,  and  what  a  fortunate  chance  that  Mr. 
Norton  was  the  owner  of  this  most  desirable  tenement! 
He  must  see  him  at  once.    As  he  turned  away  to  re- 
cross  the  street  and  learn  from  Mr.  Pegloe  by  what 


KZr:^'"^ 
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galloped  . mo  the  village.    Catching  sight  of  the  judge, 
Mddle        *"  °"'  '"•*  ""^""^  '■'"'''"  f'om  *e 

'|A  wish  I  should  have  echoed  had  I  beea  aware  at 

;l  V"'^'''  *'  ^■"''^-  "^  -'  about  to  do  ^;:e! 

the  hom>r  to  wait  upo.  you  at  your  plantation."    ' 
.hen  I  have  saved  you  a  long  walk."  said  Norton 

w.th  great  civility  and  kindness  as  he  exolained  fh. 
business  that  would  have  taken  hi.  to  ™S  pit 
len^    house  is  quite  at  your  service,  sir,"  he  said,  at 

"The  rent-"  began  the  judge.  He  had  great  natural 
^^cy  always  in  mentioning  matters  of  a  finS 

«ntreated  him  not  to  mention  the  rent.  The  house  had 
come  to  him  as  boot  in  a  trade.  It  had  been  Z^S 

Secam^tr'  *  '''^"'  ^""^  S^^leiS^hTdTch 
decamped  between  two  days,  heavily  in  debt  at  the 
stores  and  taverns,  especially  the  taverns. 

exDec^eH"l''T*'^  Ty  *'"y  °^"^  '"^'  *'°«=«  I  "ever 
»pec  ed  to  get  anything  out  of  them;  however,  they 

the  kind  of  housekeeping  they  did,  for  they  were 

2^^  r?  '"V"^  *^  ""'"^  °^  theifLrir 

ment  fro„  Pegioe's  bar.  m  turn  the  establishment 
over  to  you  with  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world 

-you'n  oZd'"""  ^'  *"  ^°"^  predecessorTtd 
you  11  offend  me  if  you  refer  to  the  rent  again  I" 
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And  Au.  hMdsomely  did  CWIey  Norton  acquit  him- 
«lf  rf  Ae  nmsion  he  had  widertaken  at  Bettyl^.,;;". 

That  same  morning  Tom  Ware  and  Captain  Mur- 

iLr^""*^  '"  ?*  *™"  '"*»^'^  building  at  Bele 
PU^n   known  as  the  office,  where  the  fonder  ,^t 
most  of  his  time  when  not  in  the  saddle.  Whatever^ 
planter's  vices,  and  he  was  reputed  to  p^sSla  fdr 
cZr    -f  .^""'^'^  of  «ood  a7d  evU,  no'^rild  .^" 
charged  him  with  hypocrisy.   His  emotion,  hy  cto« 
o  the  surface  and  wrote  themselves  on  his  unprep^t! 
sessmg  extenor  with  an  impartial  touch.  He  hadTelt 
Kl^L^d  r?  ^""•="/'^«  ""o  the  yard,  and  he 
moai,  which  was  one  of  surly  reticence. 

m!n7»K°^  "'*"■  '''*'"''  "*«  "'•  Tom-thafs  on  your 
mmd  this  mommg.  is  it?"  Murrell  was  sayine  u  he 

watdied  his  friend  out  of  the  comer  of  his^y^*'         ' 

a»  ^vLT."'  """^  ™o»8'''  *«  way  you  pushed  in  on  us 

Never  you  mind  what  happened." 

tn  1^"'  w°T  °'  ""-^  **""""«•  I  "^l®" ;  *eT  have 
to  look  out  for  herself,  she's  nothing  to  me  but  a  mt 

''  "1T«=^I'^«  ^^  «ore  tethered  ^i^ce  S 
came  back  than  I've  been  in  years  I   I'd  give  a  JS 

"St"  «traordinary  demands  Betty  had  made. 

l«nH  ^'  ^^  "^"^  "^  *'''''  ^"^  I'"  t»ke  her  off  your 
hands,"  and  Murrell  laughed. 

Twn  favored  him  with  a  sullen  stare. 

-You'd  better  get  rid  of  that  notion-of  all  fool 

nonsense,  this  love  business  is  the  worst!  I  can't ^ 
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the  slightest  damn  difference  between  one  good  looking 
PH  and  another.  I  wi.h  every  one  was  af^sible  a! 

IZf.  ^,'^'""'"^-  "I  >^"W"'t  mi«  .  meat  or  ten 
mmutes  sleep,  on  account  of  any  woman  in  creation  " 
and  Ware  shoolc  his  head.  «;««ion, 

"So  your  sister  doesn't  like  me?" 
;'No  she  doesn't,"  uid  Ware,  with  simple  candor. 
Told  you  to  put  a  stop  to  my  coming  here?" 
Not  here-to  the  house,  yes.    She  doesn't  give  . 
damn,  so  long  as  she  doesn't  have  to  see  you" 

c.?k  Se'^lj-J"^  '-^  *''-«-'^"''  «-'»««  • 

ued  Wa^r  "'      "^^  '"  "^  "="'"«  ""«''"  ^*ti"- 

;;WelI  if  you  want  to  know,  I  told  her  I  loved  her." 

Thats  al  nght.  that's  the  fool  talk  girls  like  to 

::::^edt.ilr"""^^'"^'^^'^'*^*'-^s 

"Open  the  door,  Tom."  commanded  Murrell. 

It  «  close  in  here."  agreed  the  planter. 

It  isn  t  that,  but  you  smoke  the  meanest  cigars  I 
ever  smelt.  I  always  think  your  shoes  are  on  fire.  Tc^ 
do  you  u>a„t  to  get  rid  of  her?  Did  you  mean  that  ?'^' 

surlJXl""'    ""•  ^°"'  "'"PP'"^  "'''  --  to  a 

,t„7T.w  •"]',"'/  '"""«•  *•«""?  "W*  Murrell 
s^^ud-ed  h,s  fnend  s  face.  When  he  spoke,  it  was  to 
give  the  conversation  a  new  direction. 

'Did  she  bring  the  boy  here  last  night?  I  saw  you 
drive  off  with  him  in  the  carriage." 

"Yes.  she  makes  a  regular  pet  of  the  little  ragamuf- 
fin—it  s  perfectly  sickening  I" 
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"Who  were  the  two  men  with  him?" 
One  of  'em  calli  himself  Judge  Price-  th»  n.w 
kept  out  of  the  way.  I  didn't  h«r  W.  niTe'"       ^' 

Mu!reil     ^  '^"'^  *°  '**'  '*  ^"'  "^?"  '"<"«''«> 
"That  notion  hasn't  struck  her  yet.  for  I  heard  h.., 

"That's  the  boy  I  traveled  all  the  way  to  North 

out  the  little  cuss  gave  me  the  slip." 
JEh— you  don't  say?"  cried  Ware. 

whal^'vTu  t**"  you  know  about  the  Quintard  lands ; 
wha^do  you  know  about  QuinUrd  himself?"  continued 

Myfatherl^v"  ^^'"^  ''^**'  '"  ^Orth  Carolina. 
My  father  met  h.m  when  he  was  in  congress  and  eot 
him  to  mvest  in  iand  here    Th««  i,-^  „  .     .     "^ 

"Oh,  he  held  on  to  that." 
"Is  "ere  much  of  it?" 
"A  hundred  thousand  acres,"  said  Ware 
Murrell  whistled  softly  under  his  breath. 
"What's  it  worth?" 

"A  pot  of  money,  two  or  three  dollars  an  acre  any- 
how,"  answered  Ware.  ^ 

"Quintard  has  been  dead  two  years  Tom  ,«j  i.    i 

timVof  S"??'!,?'''f  "•  '^'  "^y  «^«d  *e«  up  to  thf 

Sold  £"  1"*'  ""'  ^''^'  '^'''*'°"  he'was  to 

the  old  man  no  one  knew.  What  do  you  suppose  Fen-  > 
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on  y  he',  ivfni  r'"*^  *"  ^"'■" '"'' ''«  «'"  *«"«•  »>«.. 
nM^„.      u    /  ?"*  "°"  "  ***  ^hat  come,  of  th«  two 

Tom  I^  '°: '  r"'  ''^  ""^^  '■"  'he  dark.  OffLnT 
Tom  I  d  .ay  that  by  getting  hold  of  the  boy  FenTreM 
*^Plf .!°  8;«,hoId  of  the  Quintard  land." 

idea  he  iS'''.:  f''^  ^'"'  '"^  "™*  ^y  a  .udden 
«n!ri  7u-         \    ^''  y°"  »°'"^  to  'ake  all  the  risk. 

the^^r,V  ™K?^'"  ""=  "'■'^  "  "•"  'he  land  he',  after 
the  stake's  big  enough  to  divide."  ' 

"He  can  have  the  virhole  thing  and  welcome  I'm 
Playmg  for  a  bigger  stake."  Hi.  Wend  ^  eTal  hi^ 
m  astonishment.  "I  tell  vou  Tom  r-™  u  '  "  """ 
even  with  the  worldll^llTp;!-,,^  ^-f 
of  my  mouth  when  I  wa.  a  youn^r;  my  "tJer  w« 
too  honest-and  I  think  the  less  of  him  for  it  r 

f.^''        u  T"""^  ""  ^^^  ^hole  edified  by  the  cap- 
tain .  unorthodox  point  of  view.  ^ 

"My  mother  was  the  true  grit  though  •  sho  r,™-  „< 

jnountain  .tock  and  taught  uf  chSS;  i^L  bTth 

Sar  d^mr* 'J"""  '^"''''^'^  ^^  ^'°'«'  ""«  hid.  and 
thi^l  o7         ''  '°  '""'h  "^-    I  '^'"^"'•'er  the  first 

he  had  the  sense  not  to  come  back  and  tell  of  it !  When 

JSTp'Eb  '^\'°'"^  "■*  ''-^  ^'^  hors^r^" 
seen  hef^'  Z  r"'"^''*  ""=  "'"'^  """^y  than  I'd  ever 
fnM  I  ,^  '"''  ^  ^°'  ""y  fi"'  t^'te  of  life-that  was 
m  Nashville  where  I  ma^e  some  good  friends  w^* 
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whow  help  I  K)on  Jwd  M  pretty  a  tnde  orgulMd  in 

btd  crept  into  Murrell'.  voice,  while  hit  gUnce  had  be- 
come  restlesf  and  uneaiy.  He  went  on :  "I'm  Uclcinr  a 
•peculation  into  shape  that  wUl  cauie  me  to  be  rmem- 

i^^T"  «*?•">.'  *•"*•  """  •"**  «  'he  Mi,.uJpp| 
Valley  I-    Hi.  wiclced  blaclc  eye.  were  blazing  cm", 

tl  „?J!  -f^'  **'^  •°''"^-  ""'^«  y*"*  ''«''<»  what 
the  nigger,  did  at  Hayti  ?" 

"My  God  John-no,  I  won't  talk  to  you-and  don't 
^.'^^t'^re:''^'''''''"'^--'^"'''"^^^^ 
Thaf  II  do  for  those  who  have  wmething  to  lose    I 

where  and  how  I  can    I  believe  the  time  has  come 

ri^^K  "«?•'?,"*"  ^  °*  ""*  "^  '"«^'«*  wh«  Tur- 
ner  did  Uclc  m  Virginia  three  year,  agol  If  he'd  had 
any  rea^  punxjse  he  could  have  laid  the  country  waste, 
bu^he  hadn't  brains  enough  to  engineer  a  general  up- 

Ware  was  probably  a,  remote  from  any  emotion  that 
even  vaguely  approximated  right  feeling  as  any  man 
could  well  be.  but  Murrell's  word,  jarred  his  d-  f-  wn- 
Ktwice,  or  hi.  fear,  into  giving  signs  of  life. 

of  tw  .!d°"  "fu  "*  1"*  ''"»■"'«•  *«  want  nothing 
LiH  ?^  T  **"  m'"''-  ^°"  '*'  *«  "Wers  alonel"  h! 
^f;,^  I,  .~  ?  '"''''y  ''""«^  himself  to  believe  that 
Murrell  had  spoken  m  earnest  Yet  even  if  he  jested, 
this  was  a  forbidden  subject. 

"White  brains  will  have  to  think  for  them,  if  it's  to 
bemore  than  a  flash  in  the  pan,"  said  Murrell,  un- 
heeding  him. 
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ovmiation  to  hi*  own  ends,  and  that  wh>»  },.\.a 

"««"  visage.  He  gpM  away  the  sliwip  ©£  hi,  dgar. 


P^'     "ill 

■x-c- 
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voufs"elf  I'V^**'  1°^"  ^"""''  y°"  '^•^  overreaching 
ypurself !  Your  white  men  are  all  right,  they've  got  to 
^clc  by  you;  if  they  don't  they  ia,ow  it's  onVa^es- 
t.on  of  t.me  unfl  they  get  a  knife  driven  into  iheir  ribs 
-but  mggers-there  isn't  any  real  iight  in  a  nigger  if 
there  was  they  wouldn't  be  here."  »  "'Sge"-,  •* 

t,-7^*.r"»''°"'''"''  '■^^^  '"^''^  *e  whites  in  Hayti 
beheve  that."  said  Murrell,  with  a  sinister  smile  ^ 
iiecause  they  were  no-account  trash  themselveO" 
retun^ed  Ware,  shaking  his  head.  "We'll  al  "down 
m  this  muss  you're  fixing  fori"  he  added 

You^f'J°"  "'°">-  ^°'"-  ^'"  '°°''  °"t  ^°^  "-y  Wends, 
rou  11  be  warned  in  time." 

wl'«.'''"  °^  '  '°*  °^  ^°°^  '  ^"""'"fi^  ^'"  dol"  growled 

thol?r^''"''"'''  .7'"  ^  e"gi"«ered  so  that  you.  and 
fto  e  ,,ke  you,  will  not  be  disturbed.  Maybe  the  „Tg. 
gers  will  have  control  of  the  country  for  a  day  or  two 
m  the  thickly  settled  parts  near  the^wns;  bnl  of 

tT    r  ,!    Tl ""  *'  '^^"P^  ^"d  cane-brakes,  and 

trolr  ?  °'  *'  ^''"  "''°  ^°"'t  ^'  -<=h  white  the 
troubte  IS  at  Its  worst,  will  have  to  stay  poor.  As  for 

S  "Iff"' ,  "^P^"^*  "°*'"^  «'-  *a/thS  theywm 
be  pretty  well  exterminated.   But  look  what  that  w 

abletoh'".?  '"'  r"'"'  '^°"''  '^"0  *'«  have  bm, 
able  to  hold  on  to  their  slaves !" 

d«7w!*xT*°  '?''^t''°""'  S""""***  that  I'd  be  able  to 

raise  he  1  ^V"'  't  ''^"^  "'"  ="'  ^  -"-P'"^  off  to 
raise  hell.     Ware  shivered  at  the  picture  his  mind  had 

"You'd  better  come  with  me,  Tom,'  said  Murrell. 
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"With  you?" 

"Yes.  I'm  going  to  keep  r,w  Orleans  (.,r  myself; 
that  s  a  plum  I  m  going  to  pic.  ,.  ,nh  fhc  h  .?  of  a  few 
fnends.  and  I'd  cheerfully  hang  To*  u  a'terward  if  I 
could  destroy  the  city  Old  Hickory  saved-but  I  expect 
to  qmt  the  country  in  good  time;  with  a  river  full  of 
ships  I  Shan  t  lack  for  means  of  escape."  His  manner 
was  coo  and  decided.  He  possessed  in  an  e~ 
degree  the  egotism  that  makes  possible  great  crimes 
and  great  criminals,  and  Ms  degenerate  brain  dealt 

petty  theft     ''     ^"°'  *"  '^^^^  "'  "  '*  ''^^  ^^^  ' 

ToZ'Tfr  •\"''  '""  ''^'"^  *°  *""^  y°"  °"t  °f  this. 
John,  but  I  just  want  to  ask  you  one  thing:  you  do  all 

you  say  you  are  going  to  do.  and  then  where  in  hell's 
name  will  you  be  safe?" 

"I'll  take  my  chances.  What  have  I  been  taking  all 
Tou  hi"  '  '^'^  °^  chances?-and  for  little 

«Zl7'  *?" "^  *]".  *"'''"  "''^'^^n^"'  of  argument, 
uttered  a  string  of  imprecations,  and  then  fell  silent. 
His  atquamtance  with  Murrell  was  of  long  standing. 
It  dated  back  to  the  time  when  he  was  growing  into 
the  managernent  of  Belle  Plain.  A  chance  meeting 
with  the  outlaw  in  Memphis  had  developed  into  the 
closest  intimacy,  and  the  plantation  had  become  one  of 

u?^.  '*'"'°"'  ^°'  **  '^"'J  of  horse-thieves  of 
which  Murrell  had  spoken.  But  time  had  wrought  its 
changes.  Tom  was  now  in  full  comrol  of  Belle  Plain 
and  Its  resources,  and  he  had  little  heart  for  such  risks 
as  he  had  once  taken. 

"Well,  how  about  the  girl.  Tom?"  asked  Murrell  at 
length,  in  a  tew  even  tone. 
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"The  girl?  OH,  Betty,  you  mean?"  said  Ware  anrf 
shifted  uneasily  i„  his  seat.  "Haven't  ymZ^Zt 
on  your  hands  without  wording  about  her  ?^She2't 
£  for";     T*  V°"  ^"  *"*?  Think  of  some  one 

youSceVshe*?  "'  '^  ^'"^  *°  ""PP*"  "^  '"  ^''e 
your  advice?  She  11  marry  one  of  these  young  bloods  I" 

Ware  s  hps  twitched.  "And  then,  Tom,'you'U  g  ryot 

orders  to  move  out,  while  her  husband  takes  over  the 

management  of  her  affairs.   What  have  you  put  by 

anyhow i^nough  to  stock  another  place?"       ^       ^ 

Nothing,  not  a  damn  centl"  said  Ware.   Murrell 

laughed  mcredulously.  "It's  so.  I've  turned  it  a^^^^e 

-more  lands,  more  niggers,  bigger  crops  each  y^r 

Anther  man  might  have  saved  his  little  spec,  b'uTi 

couWnt;  I  reckon  I  never  believed  it  would  go  to  her 

SneTc„iebod?i;;r' '"  ^''''  - "  ""'•-^"s 

hus'ind  wh  "'1"  *  *"''  ^'^  *°  ^^^  '■*  »«  over  to  her 
husba^c.  wh«.  she  mames,  and  step  out  of  here  a  beg- 

,h,'i?  i*"«n."^'".:  J"*""'    ^  ''»v«"'t  had  pay  for  my 
'J  J!y'    ^y'  th«  place  would  have  gone  down  to 
nothmg  with  any  management  but  minel" 
If  she  were  to  die,  you'd  inherit?" 
Ware  laughed  harshly. 
'^She  looks  like  dying,  doesn't  she  ?" 
Listen  to  me,  Tom.   I'll  take  her  away,  and  Belle 
Plain  «  your^iand,  stock  and  niggers,"  L  Mu^lu 

Ware  shifted  and  twisted  in  his  seat. 
It  can't  be  done.  I  can  advise  and  urge,  but  I  can't 
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command.  She's  got  her  friends,  those  people  bade 
yonder  in  North  Carolina,  and  if  I  made  things  uncom- 
fortaDle  for  her  here  she'd  go  to  them  and  I  couldn't 
stop  her.  You  don't  seem  to  get  it  through  your  head 
that  she  s  got  no  earthly  use  for  you !" 

Murrell  favored  him  with  a  contemptuous  glance. 
You  re  like  every  one  else  I  Certain  things  you'll  do 
and  certain  other  things  you  won't  even  try  to  do- 
your  conscience  or  your  fear  gets  in  your  way  " 

'Call  it  what  you  like." 

"I  offer  to  take  the  girl  off  your  hands ;  when  I  quit 
tne  country  she  shall  go  with  me—" 

"And  I'd  be  left  here  to  explain  what  had  become 
of  her!    cried  Ware,  in  a  panic. 

"You  won't  have  anything  to  explain.  She'll  have 
disappeared,  that  will  be  all  you'll  know,"  said  Murrell 
quietly. 

She'll  never  marry  you." 
"Don't  you  be  too  sure  of  that.    She  may  be  glad 
enough  to  in  the  end." 

"Oh.  you  think  you  are  a  hell  of  a  fellow  with 
women    Well,  mayi:»  you  are  with  one  sort-but  what 
do  you  know  about  her  kind  ?"  jeered  the  planter 
Murrell's  brow  darkened. 
"I'll  manage  her,"  he  said  briefly. 
"You  were  of  some  account  until  this  took  hold  of 
you,"  complained  Ware. 

"What  do  you  say?  One  would  hardly  think  I  was 

offering  to  make  you  a  present  of  the  best  plantation 

in  west  Tennessee!"  said  Murrell. 

Ware  seemed  to  suck  in  hope  through  his  shut  teeth 

I  don't  want  to  know  anything  about  this,  you 

are  going  to  swamp  yourself  yet— vou're  fixing  to  get 
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yourself  strung  uj^-yes.  by  thunder,  that'll  be  your 

"Do  you  want  the  land  and  the  niggers  ?  I  reckon 
you  1  have  to  take  them  whether  you  w^t  them  ort" 
for  I'm  gomg  to  have  the  girL"  "«™  or  not. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


BOB  YANCY  FINDS  HIMSELF 

■JV/TR.  YANCY  awoke  from  a  long  dreamless  sleep; 
J-VA  heavy-hdded,  his  eyes  slid  open.  For  a  mo- 
ment  he  struggled  with  the  Odds  and  ends  of  memory, 
then  he  recalled  the  fight  at  the  tavern,  the  sudden 
murderous  attack,  the  fierce  blows  Slosson  had  dealt 
h.m,  the  kmfe  thrust  which  had  ended  the  struggle 
Therefore  the  bandages  that  now  swathed  his  head 
and  shoulders;  therefore,  the  need  that  he  should  be 
up  and  domg— for  where  was  Hannibal? 

He  sought  to  lift  himself  on  his  elbow,  but  the  ef- 
fort sent  shafts  of  pain  through  him;  his  head  seemed 
of  vast  size  and  endowed  with  a  weight  he  could  not 

aT  .v^".'^"''  ''^*  ^°^"'"^'  ='°<1  '"°«^d  his  eyes. 
t^'l  ^.''"'«=  ■"'^n'al  he  opened  them  again  and  stared 
about  him.  There  was  the  breath  of  dawn  in  the  air  • 
he  heard  a  rooster  crow,  and  the  contented  grunting 
of  a  p.g  dose  at  hand.  He  was  resting  under  a  rude 
shelter  of  poles  and  bark.    Presently  he  became  aware 

water.  Clearly  he  was  no  longer  a  the  tavern,  and 
clearly  some  one  had  taken  the  trouble  to  bandage  his 

At  length  his  eyes  rolling  from  side  to  side  focused 
themselves  on  a  low  opening  near  the  foot  of  his  shake- 
down bed.    Beyond  this  opening,  and  at  some  little 
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a?dt"Votb7pr„rsr  ^T"  °^  '  '""""' 
tub  which  rested'oTa  ^detlr  ^^  '«"'■"*  " 
another  bark  shantj  liS^  t^  '  "L"  *"•"*  ^^ 
himself,  while  on  ZZiLi'^'Xr,  *^'  '"'"'«" 
water  danced  and  sdLi.!?  » /hore'es,  expanse  of 
newly  risen  sun     Ashf,!      T'^f  *•"*  "■'^^  "^^  the 

ws  asto^h^riSe^jr  j^h-r* 
s;si;=^.---effa-biK; 

"ead  in  a  great  6X^0^""^'''^  °"'  ''°"!  "" 
a  cob-pipe.    Suddenlv  rt-  '  ^'  "^^  smoWng 

Which  ?ound  '"wtytbi,   tria^  '"*•''  ^"^  »"» 
tion  that  culminated  inV-  ''^  '^'"'"'  «>  »««- 

leasing  her    h  .  '"^"""'  '^'"''race.    Then  re- 

breatZiTt^  rt^lt^'th^tr?'  *°"'^  '^  "^ 
uttered  a  cheerful  wh2  Th!  °1  '"  ''^''^  '^^ 
breath,  and  the  wh^ TonstS  ed^M  "'^  *•"=  '''^P 
morning  devotior^  an-f  ^  ""'*"*«''  ^r.  Cavendish's 
thankf  JnessT^;  St^Jn  T"^'^^  '''  '  ^P'"'  "^ 
with  the  course  of  ProWdeT;  .^"'"'  ^='''^^='<=«°« 
lady  of  his  choL    '^"°'"'^'^'='-  ^^  his  homage  to  the 

yo'dT^e^'stalro?"'"''  ^^^"'^'^''  P--'^  he- 
tempted  to  «fthimfdflr°"-^  ^'8^'"  *"«  '»tter  at- 
changed  places  bSe  hi.  ete^t'd  "'^'^  ""'  ""*^' 
on  his  pillow  with  a  Sed  slh  H.  ""^^  *'"" 
slipping  back  into  the  black  „S  f  '??""''  *°  "« 
just  emerged.  A«in  he  L  ^ .  I"""  ^'''*  ''«  '«'<> 
«        Agam  he  was  at  Scratch  Hill,  again 
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fused  Wish.  .iixrce:° '""-'"  ^»'  ~"- 

found  himself  Icokino-  int„  •  ,  '^  °Penmg.  He 
first  time  in  Ja„y 7C  d?T  u  '^"  ""'^  ^°'  '"e 
sciousness.  ^       ^  ''"^  ''*'<'  ^^e  light  of  con- 

JHow  are  you,  stranger?"  he  demanded,  in  a  soft 
cy-r/rdedTipf  '''  '"^''  --  ^  -"'^Per  on  Van- 

taiirS  SfeTiirmat  *",^-"«-  ^-r  fo'  cer- 
.ousper^^^^^^^^^^^ 

-.hingL^tr^'-^elfr^^^^^    '-^  -^ 
smiltgZnTE  •"""'  ^^°''  ^°"'  ='^^"  ^"^  ^Hed. 

tioS^Va^^^iSotS'"'^'''^^^'^"^--^^"''-- 

Elk  River  by  Mr"' J^ndirh  "  ifn'  ""  ,°"'  "'  "«= 
smiling  and  dimpling  aS:''    "^""^  "^'""''^'  ^^" 
When,  ma'am-last  night?" 
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spell?"  suggested  Yancy  rather  fearfully,  glancing 
from  one  to  the  other.  K««ncing 

ui'I^ii  "^  "*•"  ""'"^  °^  '  "P*"'  *«» ;  y".  sir,  you've 

"theliTda;" '''^'^'  ""''  ""'  ^"'  '  -"-  «^  »>- 
"How  long?" 
"Well,  nigh  on  to  three  weeks." 

horron  "'"  ^'""^'''  '^"  "''■'"  *"•'  "  ^°°^  °*  '»""''' 
"Three  wwksl"  he  at  length  repeated,  and  proaned 
miserably.    He  was  thinking  of  Hannibal. 

You  was  mighty  droll  to  look  at  when  I  fished 

You  <J  been  cut  and  beat  up  scandalous  1" 
And  you  don't  know  nothing  about  my  newy'_ 
you  am t  seen  or  heard  of  him,  ma'am?"  faltered 
Yancy,  and  glanced  up  into  Polly's  comely  face. 

Polly  shook  her  head  regretfully. 

'•How  come  you  -n  the  river?"  asked  Cavendish. 

uJrrlu  .  ""l'  '^'""^'^  '"•  ^'  *>"  ^  «"»"  named 
Murrell  and  another  man  named  Slosson.  They  tried 
fo  to  murder  m<wthey  wanted  to  get  my  nevvy-I 
bw  they  done  it  rand  Yancy  groaned  again.    ^ 

You  II  get  him  back,"  said  Polly  soothingly. 

Could  you-all  put  me  asho'?"  inquired  Yancy,  with 
sudden  eagerness. 

"We  could,  but  we  won't,"  said  Cavendish,  in  no 
uncertam  tone. 

''Why,  la  I— you'd  perish!"  exclaimed  Polly 
Are  we  far  from  where  you-all  picked  jne  up?" 
Cavendish  nodded.    He  did  not  like  to  tell  Yancy 
the  distance  they  had  traversed. 
"Where  are  you-all  taking  me?"  asked  Yancy. 
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K^nt  J  ^r^'^^  "«  «  twister;  mebby  it  will  be 
Kentucky;  mebby  it  will  be  imnoy.  and  mebbyT  wS 
be  down  yonder  on  the  Missi,s,p4.  My  tril^  like  S 
way  of  „.ovin,  about,  and  ,t  ceLnly  C,  a  Sd/s 

"How  old  was  your  nevvy?"  inquired  Pollv  reading 

the  troubled  look  in  Yancy's  gray'eyes  ''     '''"^ 

Ten  or  thereabouts,  ma'am.    He  were  a  heao  of 

comfort  to  me-»  and  the  whisper  on  Yancy's  Hp   was 

wonderfully  tender  and  wistful  ^ 

{JT  *'  ''^.  °^  "^  ^i^^'^rd."  said  Polly,  her  glance 
full  of  compassion  and  pity.  "  giance 

pause  and  clear  h.s  throat.   The  allusion  to  Richard 

m    h,s  connection  having  been  almost  more  th^  he 

could  endure  with  equanimity.    When  he  w as  aWe  to 

put  his  thoughts  into  words,  he  said : 

I  shore  am  distressed  fo'  vou     T  m^a  *^  i 
harif  w..,j«_     1.       r  I         "  "•    ^  tried  to  leave  you 
DacK  yonder  where  I  found  v.   ,   Ki.f  «„  i  . 

".    What  parts  do  you  come  from?" 

„„f  °'*  ^«~""''-    Me  and  my  nevvy  was  a-goin'  into 

west  Tennessee  to  a  place  called  Belle  Plab   some- 

;tZ7L^.'-''''-    ^^  "--  ^'-'^^  '•'-^«- 

"That  settles  it  I"  cried  Cavendish.     "It  won't  be 

Kentucky,  and  it  won't  be  Illinoy ;  I'll  put  you  asho'  at 

Memphis;  mebby  you'll  find  yo'  nevvy  Vereaft:' 

"That's  the  best.    You  lay  still  and  get  yo'  strength 

Lw"'m  '  "•'°"  =='"'  ''"''  '^  nofto'wor^^SS 
now.    Pollys  voice  was  solt  and  wheedling. 
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"La.  no."  Polly  assured  him ;  "you  aJn't  been." 

sc«e  TlT. !!'  "''  "",''  Cavendishes  appeared  on  the 
K«e.  The  pore  gentleman  had  come  t<>-shol  He 
had  go   h.,  senses  back-shol  he  wa'n't  goin'  to  d^e 

plain  I  Excted  beyond  measure  they  scurried  about 
m  their  fluttering  rags  of  nightgowns  for  a  s  gh  .nd 
hearmg  of  the  pore  gentleman.    They  struggled  madW 

Sem  BuTl*'"^  P^'T'  '"''  ^'W^hi^-undei^ 
them     But  the  openmg  that  served  as  a  door  to  the 

stSre^r.r";  r'  •"■"^ "  •*  -« -"p'^t^ 

m^  by  their  father  and  mother  who  were  in  no 
^  to  yield  an  inch,  they  iinributed  themselves^ 
que  t  of  convenient  holes  in  .iie  bark  edifice  through 
which  to  peer  at  the  pore  gentleman.  And  since  the 
number  of  youthful  Cavendishes  exceeded  the  numJer 
of  such  holes,  the  sound  of  bmentation  and  recS 
hon  presently  filled  the  morning  air.  """""» 

wiA^^ssionate  intensity,  his  small  bleached  eye  gIS 

He  was  instantly  ravished  of  the  sight  by  Henry. 

.^rTr  T".^*'*"'  thingl-just  because  you're  big- 
ger than  Kepi"  and  Constance  fell  on  the  spoiler.    As 

bSs        ""'  '"  '  ^^"'  °^  P°""  """""^  'he  Uttle 
Mr  Cavendish  appeared  to  allay  hostilities. 
I  low  I'll  skin  you  if  you  don't  keep  still  I    Dress ! 
■-the  whole  kit  and  b'ilin'  of  you!"  he  roared,  and  his 
manner  was  quite  as  ferocious  as  his  words. 
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But  the  .ix  little  Cayendi.hei  were  imprewed  by 

leeches  What  was  the  pore  gentleman  saying  ?-whv 
couldn't  they  hear,  too?  Then  they'd  keep  sfi  I  72 
they  would ,   Did  he  say  he  knowe/wHor ^d  Z 

"I  wonder,  Connie,  you  ain't  able  to  do  more  with 
these  here  children.    Seems  like  you  ought  tHgS 

"It  was  Henry  pickin'  on  Kep,"  cried  Constance. 
I  found  a  crack  and  he  took  it  away  from  mel- 

full  of  shversi"  wailed  Keppel,  suddenly  rememberfng 

•^.^f^r  '""'"'    ''*  '"^'^^'^  ingratiatingly. 

Well  am't  you  been  seein'  him  every  day  fo'  risin' 
two  weeks  and  upwards  ?-^i„'f  you  saTby  him  hours 
at  a  stretch?"  demanded  Mr.  Ca.rdistfi^cer 

shoi!r?n-  f'^\'T*'  •"  °"'y  •'•P'  »  n,utterin'- 
shol-a-rollm  h>s  head  sideways,  shol  And  their  six 
tow  heads  were  rolled  to  illustrate  their  meaning 
And  a-pluck>n;  at  a  body's  haadsl-^„d  they  plucked 
at  Mr.  Cavend..h'.  hands.    Sh^d  he  ^.J  ^hy  he 

"If  you-all  will  quit  yo'  noise  and  dress,  you-all  kin 
presently  set  by  the  pore  gentleman.  If  y;uTon"  I'S 
have  to  speak  to  yo'  mother;  I  'low  she^U  trim  you" 
I  reckon  you-all  don't  want  me  to  call  her?  No  L 
thunderationt-because  you-all  know  she  won't  stand 
hLTr"  u"'"."^  y°":  'V// take  the  flat  of  heJ 
h^d  to  you-all  and  make  you  skip  some;  I  reckon 
I  d  get  lato  my  pants  befo'  she  starts  on  th;  waq^th 
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I  wouldn't  give  her  no  .uch  ,pecial  opportunity  u 
you're  offenn' I"  Mr.  C.vendUh'.  voicTS  mJln. 
J,o..JST'  Ti'^^  "'"Mential  and  .ympathetic.  and 
.tough  fear  of  the.r  mother  could  not  be  «id  to  bulk 
high  on  their  honion.  yet  the  small  Cavendishe.  were 
persuaded  by  sheer  force  of  his  logic  to  withdraw  and 
dress.    Their  father  hurried  back  to  Yancy 

"I  was  just  thinkin'.  sir,"  he  said,  "that  if  it  would 
be  any  comfort  to  you,  we'll  tie  up  to  the  bank  right 
here  and  wait  until  you  can  travel.    I'm  powerfully 
annoyed  at  having  fetched  you  all  this  way  I" 
But  Yancy  shook  his  head. 

"I'll  be  glad  to  go  on  to  Memphis  with  you.  If  mv 
nevvy  got  away  from  Murrell,  that's  ..here  I'll  find 
him.  I  reckon  folks  will  be  kind  to  him  and  sort  of 
Wp  him  along.    Why.  he  ain't  much  mo'  than  knee 

.„  Tr  *?  *""*'''«'''  >  >°t  of  good  in  the  world, 
so  don  t  you  fret  none  about  him  I"  cried  Polly. 

'I  can't  do  much  else,  ma'am,  than  think  of  him 

f^htJllTwl  f'f  •'""^y-  ™ybe-^nd  terribly 
fnght«,ed.  What  do  you-all  suppose  he  thought  when 
he  woke  up  and  found  me  gone?"  But  neither  Polly 
"°\ ''..?)"^"^  had  any  opinion  to  venture  on  this 
point.  If  I  don't  find  him  in  Memphis  I'll  fake  the 
back  track  to  No'th  Carolina,  stoppin''  on  the  way  to 
see  that  man  Slosson. ' 

eei's^i/  ''r  *r''  ^  "'  """'"'  '°  •>'"  ^h^  h" 
gets  sight  of  you!"  and  Cavendish's  bleached  blue 
eyes  sparkled  at  the  thought. 

but  I  stay  mad  a  long  time,"  answered  Yancy  grimly. 
You  shouldn't  talk  no  mo',"  said  Polly.   "You  must 
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juit  lay  quiet  and  get  yo'  strength  back.    Now    Tm 

ave„^h^o7  L"^  '""'  °'  ^'"'"■"    She  moT;i 
the lamy      '°"°*  ''•^'  '"«»  "^'y  ""'h  -thdrew  from 

Yancy  clo.ed  hi,  eye,,  and  presently.  luUrJ  by  the 
«ft^npp,e  that  bore  them  con.pany.  J,'  i„.::  ZZ 

thiS^o'lfirn- fust  V"^^'  ""?''  """  ^  «-'  '» 
.  '^'"    J"'f  ''le  age  of  our  Richard    r 

I  d  cike  "r '  '■"*  r  ^'"-^  ^°'  ■•"  -y  fh^.  a'nd 
PoIIv  ,,\  ^  ^°"/"=''°"  he'll  ever  find  him?"  «,id 

'■I  hope  so  Polly  1"  said  Cavendish,  but  her  word, 
were  a  powerful  assault  on  his  feelings   whiTh  T^I 

ui  T  '°  t  ^"^^''-  -'^  were  eLry     •  r    ."" 
Under  stress   of  his  emotions,   he   now   enioineH 

di  TLTtst  t'Th"^'  '°"'^^'"^  the'in  uTctirJTi! 
wkh  iSn       r,     '  '°"^«q"<="«s  that  would  descend 
luts!;;"!"^";  '/"''''"""''  °"  '^e  head  of  the  un- 

wht'per    Then  h°  T^"'  I"'  "'''"  ''"  ^°'«  ""-ve  a 
TT/v  T.         "^  .''"patched  a  chicken ;  sure  sign  that 
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TS^,'!V"""^  °"  '"*°  **  ''''y'*  ''«''■  "«<>  when 
^  at  last  Yancy  awoke,  it  was  to  find  Henry  and 
Keppel  seated  beside  him,  each  solacing  him  with  a 
small  mo.st  hand,  while  they  regarded  hto  out  oJ  the 
serious  unblinking  eyes  of  childhood. 
''Howdy!"  said  he,  smiling  up  at  them. 

theifS;  fa^"^^'"''  '  "^''"'^  ^  P"*-'"« 

Keppel/°"  ^""^  ^°''*"  P"="y  *""'  '"^'  «1"'r«> 
•;i  find  m^elf  pretty  weak,"  replied  Yancy. 
Me  and  Kep  has  been  watching  fo'  to  keep  the  flies 

from  stmging  you,"  explained  Henry 
"We-all  takes  turns  doin'  that,"  Keppel  added. 

Yan  "^"^  **'  ^°""*"  '^  **^*'"  **ed 

"There's  six  of  we-uns  and  the  baby." 

had  lost  his  nevvy,  and  almost  his  life.  They  had  over- 
heard their  father  and  mother  discuss  his' plans  and 
knew  when  he  was  recovered  from  his  wounds  if  he 

«U  'd  Memphis,  he  was  going  back  to  Lincoln  County, 
which  was  near  where  they  came  from,  to  have  the' 
hide  oflf  a  genUeman  of  the  name  of  Slosson.  They 
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imagined  the  gentleman  named  Slosson  would  find  the 
1.  M°^  "'*'''"''^  disagreeable;  and  that  Yancy 
vested  him  with  a  romantic  inter»?t    h«-~        •       . 

Sl^  "■^"'  '""^"^  *"  «»  xfc™"  »..  » 

"What  if  Mr.  Slosson  totes  a  tickler  too?"  a,v-^ 
Keppel  insinuatingly.  This  onenTl  •  •:  ^"'' 
for  conjecture  ^"'^  °Pened  an  mvrtmg  field 

"If!  .  foot  taj.  „ia  J  j„^  ,,„___  1^^^  ^ 
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whiz!— he  keeps  it  keen;  but  he  never  uses  it  on  no 
humans,"  said  Keppel. 

"Of  course  he  don't;  he's  a  high-spirited,  right- 
actin'  gentleman.  But  what  do  you  reckon  he'd  feel 
obliged  to  do  if  a  body  stole  one  of  you-aU?"  inquired 
Yancy. 

"Whoop!  He'd  carve  'em  deep!"  cried  Keppel. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Cavendish  appeared,  bringing 
Yancy's  breakfast.  In  her  wake  came  Connie  with  the 
baby,  and  the  three  little  brothers  who  were  to  be  ac- 
corded the  cherished  privilege  of  seeing  the  poor  gen- 
tleman eat. 

^'You  got  a  nice  little  family,  ma'am,"  said  Yancy. 

"Well,  I  reckon  nobody  complains  mo'  about  their 
children  than  me,  but  I  reckon  nobody  gets  mo'  com- 
fort out  of  their  children  either.  I  hope  you-all  are 
a-goin'  to  be  able  to  eat,  you  ain't  had  much  nourish- 
ment. La,  does  yo'  shoulder  pain  you  like  that?  Want 
I  should  feed  you  ?" 

"I  am  sorry,  ma'am,  but  I  reckon  you'll  have  to  " 
Yancy  spoke  regretfully.  "I  expect  I  been  a  passel  of 
bother  to  you." 

"No,  you  ain't.  Here's  Dick  to  see  how  you  make 
out  with  the  chicken,"  Polly  added,  as  Cavendish  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  opening  that  did  duty  as  a  door. 

"This  looks  like  bein'  alive,  stranger,"  he  commented 
genially.  He  surveyed  the  group  of  which  Yancy  was 
the  center.  "If  them  children  gets  too  numerous,  just 
throw  'em  out." 
"You-all  ain't  told  me  yo'  name  yet?"  said  Yancy. 
"It's  Cavendish.  Richard  Keppel  Qvendish,  to  get 
It  all  off  my  mind  at  a  mouthful.  And  this  lady's  Mrs. 
Cavendish." 
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"My  name's  Yancy— Bob  Yancy." 

Mr  Cavendish  ^...changer  glances  with  Mrs.  Caven- 
dish. By  a  nod  of  her  dimpled  chin  the  lady  seemed  to 
r^^n  """"^  •""«  extended  confidence  on  his  part. 
Chdls  and  Fever  seated  himself  at  the  foot  of  Yancy's 

"Stranger,  what  I'm  a-goin'  to  tell  you.  you'll  take  as 
bem  said  nun  to  man,"  he  began,  with  the  impressive 
a.r  of  one  who  had  a  secret  of  great  moment  to  impart ; 
and  Yancy  hastened  to  assure  him  that  whatever  passed 
between  them,  h.s  lips  should  be  sealed.  "It  ain't  really 
that,  but  I  don't  wish  to  appear  proud  afo'  no  man's 

of  tiilerP^'*'     "**"*  *°  "*  ^°"'  ^'^  ^°"  '^"  '"=*'■  *e" 

Polly  and  the  children  hung  breathlessly  on  Mr 
r  ancy  s  reply. 

^IL'^f^^-^  '""'''"  *'"  '''"^"^  P^°"Pt'y-   "B^^k  in 
No  th  Carohna  we  went  by  the  chimneys." 

"Chimneys?  What's  chimneys  got  to  do  with  titles, 
Mr  Yancy?"  asked  Polly,  while  her  husband  appeared 
profoundly  mystified. 

"A  whole  lot,  ma'am.  If  a  man  had  two  chimneys  to 
his  house  we  always  called  him  Colonel,  if  there  was 
tour  chimneys  we  called  him  General." 

"La  1"  cried  Polly,  smiling  and  showing  a  number  of 
nw^dimples.    "Dick  don't  mean  militia  titles,  Mr. 

"Them's  the  only  ones  I  know  anything  of,"  con- 
fessed Yancy. 

"^''"}T'  *''"  °^  '°'''^'-"  '"^"■■'■'^d  Chills  and  Fever, 
tilting  his  head  on  one  side. 

"No."  And  Yancy  was  quick  to  notice  the  look  of 
disappointment  on  the  faces  of  his  new  friends.  He  felt 
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that  for  some  reason,  which  was  by  no  means  dear  to 
him,  he  had  lost  caste. 

"Are  you  ever  heard  of  royalty?"  and  Cavendish 
fixed  the  invalid's  wandering  glance. 

"You  mean  kings  ?" 

"I  shore  do." 

Yancy  regarded  him  reflectively  and  made  a  mighty 
mental  efTort. 
"There's  them  Bible  kings—"  he  ventured  at  length. 
Mr.  Cavendish  shook  his  head. 
"Them's  sacred  kings.   Are  you  familiar  with  any 
of  the  orofane  kings,  Mr.  Yancy?" 

"Well,  taking  them  as  they  come,  them  Bible  kings 
seemed  to  average  pretty  profane."  Yancy  was  dis- 
posed to  defend  this  point. 

"You  must  a  heard  of  the  kings  of  England.  Sho', 
wa'n't  any  of  yo'  folks  in  the  war  agin'  him?" 

"I'd  plumb  forgot,  why  my  daddy  fit  all  through 
that  war!"  exclaimed  Yancy.  The  Cavendishes  were 
immensely  relieved.  Polly  beamed  on  the  invalid,  and 
the  children  hunched  closer.  Six  pairs  of  eager  lips 
were  trembling  on  the  verge  of  speech. 

"Now  you-all  keep  still,"  said  Cavendish.  "I  want 
Mr.  Yancy  should  get  the  straight  of  this  here!  The 
various  orders  of  royalty  are  kings,  dukes,  earls  and 
lords.  Earls  is  the  third  from  the  top  of  the  heap,  but 
lords  ain't  no  slouch;  it's  a  right  neat  little  title,  and 
them  that  has  it  can  turn  round  in  most  any  company." 
"Dick  had  ought  to  know,  fo'  he's  an  earl  himself," 
cried  Polly  exultantly,  unable  to  restrain  herself  any 
longer,  while  a  mutter  came  from  the  six  little  Caven- 
dishes who  had  been  wonderfully  silent  for  them. 
"Sho',  Richard  Keppel  Cavendish,  Earl  of  Lambeth  I 
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Sho',  that  was  what  he  was  I  Sho'  I"  and  some  transient 
feehng  of  awe  stamped  itself  upon  their  small  faces 
as  they  viewed  the  long  and  limber  figure  of  their 
parent. 

"Is  that  mo-  than  a  Colonel  ?"  Yancy  risked  the  ques- 
tion hesitatingly,  but  he  felt  that  speech  was  expected 
from  him. 

"Yes,"  said  the  possessor  of  the  title. 
"Would  a  General  lay  it  over  you  any?" 
"No,  sir,  he  wouJ.in't." 

Yancy  gazed  respectfully  but  uncertainly  at  Chills 
and  Fever. 

"Then  all  I  got  to  say  is  that  I've  traveled  consider- 
ably mostly  between  Scratch  Hill  and  Balaam's  Cross 
Koads,  meeting  with  all  kinds  of  folks ;  but  I  never  seen 
an  earl  afo'.    I  take  it  they  are  some  scarce." 

"They  are.  I  don't  reckon  there's  another  one  but 
me  in  the  whole  United  States." 

"Thip'       that !"  gasped  Yancy. 

"We  ...I. .  nothin'  fo'  style,  it  bein'  my  opinion  th. 
where  a  man's  a  bom  gentleman  he's  got  a  heap  of 
reason  fo'  to  be  grateful  but  none  to  brag,"  said  Cav- 
endish. 

"Dick's  kind  of  titles  are  like  having  red  hair  and 
squint  eyes.  Once  they  get  into  a  family  they  stick " 
explained  Polly. 

"I've  noticed  that,  'specially  about  squint  eyes." 
Yancy  was  glad  to  plant  his  feet  on  familiar  ground 

"These  here  titles  go  to  the  eldest  son.  Ke  begins 
by  bein'  a  viscount,"  continued  Chills  and  Fever  He 
wished  Yancy  to  know  the  full  measure  of  their 
splendor. 

"And  their  wives  are  ladies— ain't  they,  Dick?" 
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Cavendish  nodded. 

"Anybody  with  half  an  eye  would  know  you  was  a 
lady,  ma'am,"  said  Yancy. 

"Kep  here  is  an  Honorable,  same  as  a  senator  or  a 
congressman,"  Cavendish  went  on. 

"M  his  age,  tool"  commented  Yancy. 

"And  my  daughter's  the  Lady   Constance,"  said 

x'olly. 

"Havin'  such  a  mother  she  ain't  no  choice,"  observed 
Yancy,  with  an  air  of  gentle  deference 

"Dick's  got  the  family.  Mr.  Yancy.'  My  folks,  the 
Knetts,  was  plain  people." 
^^Some  of  'em  ain't  so  noticeably  plain,  either,"  said 

"Sho",  you've  a  heap  of  good  sense,  Mr.  Yancy  I" 
and  Cavendish  shook  him  warmly  bv  the  hand  "Tlie 
first  time  I  ever  seen  her,  I  says,  I'll  marry  that  lady 
If  It  takes  an  arm!  Well,  it  did  most  of  the  time  while 
I  was  co'tin'  her." 

"La!"  cried  Polly,  blushing  furiously.  "You 
sho^dn't  tell  that.  Dick.  Mr.  Yancy  ain't  interested." 

P.I1  ?."""'  :.  ^^"  ^^'^'  ^'^"t  °'d  man  Rhett's 
Polly  fo  considerable  of  a  spell,"  said  Cavendish,  look- 
mg  at  Po%  reflectively.  "He  Uved  up  at  the  head 
waters  of  the  Elk  River.  Fellows  who  had  been  to  his 
place,  when  giris  was  mentioned  would  sort  of  shake 
heir  heads  sad-like  and  say,  'Yes,  but  you  had  ought 
to  see  old  man  Rhett's  Polly,  all  the  rest  is  imitations  !' 
Seemed  like  they  couldn't  get  her  off  their  minds.  So 
I  just  slung  my  kit  to  my  back,  shc.,Idered  my  rifle, 
and  hoofed  ,t  up-stream.  I  says.  I'll  see  for  myself 
where  this  here  paragon  lays  it  all  over  the  rest  of  her 
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sect,  but  sho',-the  closter  I  came  to  old  man  Rhett 
the  mo' I  heard  of  Polly!" 

.  "^f  m',  ''°*  y°"  ''°  ■■""  °n."  "ied  Polly  protestinrfy 
but  Ch.ll,  and  Fever's  knightly  soul  dwelt  in  itsX 
«ons  and  the  years  had  not  made  stale  his  romance. 
AIM  Polly  was  beammg  on  him  with  a  wealth  of  af- 

"I  seen  her  fo'  the  first  time  as  I  was  warmin'  the 
trail  w:thm  a  mile  of  old  man  Rhett's.    She  was  carry 

Z"*  IJJt*  °V°.'"  '^°*"  '°  *•'*  '^«  '"  ^^'  ^^h^'s  ox 
tTI  ■  uT"\'l      Ti  "''"  °"  ^''  ^  ^y^'  '!'»  ■""fry 
le'Il  S^'    i    .T"!'  *"=■■  "^^  Countess  of  Lambeth- 
she  11  shore  do  fo'  the  peerage  any  day  1'  That  was  yo' 

himself  to  the  baby  whom  Connie  h-d  relinquished  to 

"You  bet  I  made  time  the  rest  of  the  way.  I  says 
She s  sixteen  if  she's  a  day,  and  all  looks!'  I  broke 
mto  old  man  Rhett's  clearin'  on  a  keen  run.   He  wal 

me  f '.'^'°'  ='"°'''"'  •''^  ^^  -"J  he  granted 

me  over  kmd  of  weary-like  and  says.  'Howdy!'  It 
want  much  of  a  greetin'  the  way  he  said  it  either; 
but  I  figured  ,t  was  some  better  than  bein'  chased  off 
fte  place  So  I  stepped  indo's,  stood  my  rifle  in  a  cor- 
ner and  hung  up  my  cap.   He  was  watchin'  me  and 

h^mrsC?^"''  °"''  '^^"  ^°'=^"  P^^^-y  - 

hi  Jthaf'  i^''"''''!r'''  **'"''  *  "1"'^'''  •'"t  they  called 
him  that-I  says,  'Squire,  my  name's  Cavendish.  Let's 
get  acquainted  quick.   I'm  here  fo'  to  co'te  yo'  Polly 

iersuited"  '''  "''  '  ^^^"  ""^  '^^  '  ~"'*''»  ^ 
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"He  says.  'You  had  ought  to  be  kivered  up  in  salt, 
young  mw,.  el«.  yo'll  spile  in  this  climate.'  ^ 

I  says,  I'll  keep  in  any  climate.' 

He  say,  -PoUy  ain't  givin'  her  thoughts  much  to 
Sr  '•"•  ""'^  ''^'°'  '«'"'«  f»'  her  pore  old 

thZlJ^r  *^'''*  '""*  ^^^  ^P^"'  ^'''  to  arouse  them 
thoughts  you  mention.    If  I  seem  slow-' 

«!.      T.f ''•'.'"^°"  ''°"'*-    "  tWs  is  yo'  idea  of  bein' 

.«.i^^tessS'fo"^„r'   '""'  "'™'  '''''^-'  "P  ^ 

„„I5!  T'  "^°"'"  '"*^*  y"'  """ds  full.    There's  a 
number  of  young  fellows  hereabouts  that  you  don't 
lay  t  over  none  in  p'int  of  freshness  or  looks  ' 
1  says.  Does  she  encourage  any  of  'em  "' 

shc^li2K^°^"'f"  f°"''-  ^'"''  ^  ^"  *«"«'  you 

father^        "  """^  '°  ''''P'"' ''°"'«  f°'  ^er  pore  old 

mZ  7"'  '"  '*'"  ''°"'*  *"=°"«Ke  'em  "one,  she  shore 
must  d.sencourage  'em.    I  'low  she  gets  ^y  help  ta 

Mr^'  «y»' 'Th<=y'"  run  you  so  far  into  the  mountings 
tlse'SS.^"'  ^°"'"  "'-'  ^  '^'^  'ell  of  again"^' 

.-fiii'eyX'tlt^*  '"^  '^^^'^^  °'^-  "--  "-  ga'oot. 

mZ'  ^'''''  P""'"''  '""^e  y°"  a^a-'ged  how  yo'  re- 
mains are  to  be  sent  back  to  yo'  folks  ?'  ^ 

I  says,  'I'm  an  orphan  man  of  title,  a  peer  of  Enov. 

land,  and  you  can  leave  me  lay  if  it  comes  tTthat'      "" 

Well,  he  says,  'if  them's  yo'  wishes,  the  buzzards 

as  good  as  got  you."'    Cavendish  lapsed  into  a  "t 
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It  was  plain  that  these  were  dier- 


tneiitary  silence, 
ished  memories. 

"That's  what  I  call  co'tin'l"  remarked  Mr.  Yancv 
with  conviction.  «  wr.  lancy, 

The  Earl  of  Lambeth  resumed: 
It  was  as  bad  as  old  man  Rhett  said  it  was.   Sun- 

told  it    :>^'u  '?''"  '■■'« » •""'«»  "»>«'«•  -n^^ 

told  .t  on  h.m  that  he  hadn't  cut  a  stick  of  wood  sin^ 
Pony  was  nsm'  twelve.  I  reckon,  without  exagger^ 
tion,  I  fit  every  unmarried  man  in  that  end  of  the 
county,  and  two  lookin'  widowers  from  Nl^hviHe  I 
served  notice  on  to  them  that  I'd  attend  to  that  wood- 

tying  fo  to  be  h,s  son-in-law.  and  seekin'  his  in<k.rse- 
ment  as  a  provider.    I  took  'em  on  one  at  a  time  af.hey 

As  fo    he  Nashville  widowers."  said  avendish  with 
a  chuckle,  and  a  nod  to  Polly.  "I  pretty  nigh  drownl* 

rCt  .;*"  '"  *;  u  "•    ^'  ""=*  '"  "'<'-'-'"  "d  fit 
t  out  there;  and  the  other  quit  the  county.    That  was 
foteen  years  ago;  but.  mind  you,  I'd  do  it  all  over 
again  to-morrow." 

vo'S!'.?"''''  ^°",  *'"'*  *"''"^  ^'-  Ya'-^y  ""'hin'  about 
yo  title,"  expostulated  Pblly. 

"I'd  admire  to  hear  mo'  about  that."  said  Yancy. 

I  m  gettin'  round  to  that.    It  was  my  great  grand- 

R.chard  Keppel  Cavendish,  same  as  mine  is.    He  lived 

tobtr  r  °"  *%^-''"»  <=-t  and  went  to  raisin' 
tobacco.     I  ve  heard  my  grandfather  tell  how  he'd 

lcTeJi°tf  ''■\''""  ""  ^'"^^^  hintin'^n  his 
i.cker  tha  he  was  a  heap  better  than  he  seemed  and  if 

people  only  knowed  the  truth  about  him  they'd  re"^ct 
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him  mo',  and  mebby  treat  him  better.  Well,  sir,  he 
married  and  rir  a  family;  there  was  my  grandfather 
and  a  passel  of  girls— and  that  crop  of  children  was  the 
only  decent  crop  he  ever  riz.  I've  heard  my  grand- 
father tell  how,  when  he  got  old  enough  to  notice 
such  thmgs,  he  seen  that  his  father  had  the  look  of  a 
man  with  something  mysterious  hangin'  over  him,  but 
he  couldn't  make  it  out  what  it  was,  though  he  gave  it 
a  heap  of  study.  Ho  seen,  too,  that  let  him  get  a  taste 
of  hcker  and  he'd  begin  to  throw  out  them  hints,  how 
if  folks  only  knowed  the  truth  they'd  be  just  naturally 
fallin'  over  themselves  fo'  to  do  him  a  favor,  instead  of 
pickin'  on  him  and  tryin'  to  down  him. 

"My  grandfather  said  he  never  knowed  a  man, 
either,  with  the  same  aversion  agin  labor  as  his  father 
had.  Folks  put  it  down  to  laziness,  but  they  mis- 
judged him,  as  come  out  lr»er,  yet  he  never  let  on.  He 
just  went  around  sorrowiul-like,  and  when  there  was 
a  piece  of  work  fo'  him  to  do  he'd  spend  a  heap  of 
time  studyin'  it,  or  mebby  he'd  just  set  and  look  at  it 
until  he  was  ready  fo'  to  give  it  up.  Appeared  like  he 
couldn't  bring  himself  down  to  toil. 

"Then  one  day  he  got  his  hands  on  a  paper  that  had 
come  acrost  in  a  ship  from  England.  He  was  readin' 
It,  settin'  in  the  shade ;  my  grandfather  said  he  always 
noticed  he  was  partial  to  the  shade,  and  his  wife  was 
pesterin'  of  him  fo'  to  go  and  plow  out  his  truck-patch, 
when,  all  at  once,  he  lit  on  something  in  the  paper,  and 
he  started  up  and  let  out  a  yell  like  he'd  been  shot. 
'By  gum,  I'm  the  Eari  of  Lambeth  1'  he  says,  and  took 
out  to  the  nearest  tavern  and  got  b'ilin'  full.  After- 
ward he  showed  'em  the  paper  and  they  seen  with 
their  own  eyes  where  Richard  Keppel  Cavendish.  Earl 
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of  Lambeth,  had  died  in  London.  My  great  grand- 
father told  'em  that  was  his  uncle;  that  when  he  left 
home  there  was  several  cousins— which  was  printed  in 
the  paper,  too— but  they'd  up  and  died,  so  the  title 
naturally  come  to  him. 

"VfeW,  sir,  that  was  the  first  the  family  ever  knowed 
of  It,  and  then  they  seen  what  it  was  he'd  meant  when 
he  throwed  out  them  hints  about  bein'  a  heap  better 
than  he  seemed.  He  said  perhaps  he  wouldn't  never 
have  told,  only  he  couldn't  bear  to  be  misjudged  like 
.    he'd  always  been. 

"He  never  done  a  lick  of  work  after  that.  He  said 
he  couldn't  bring  himself  down  to  it;  that  it  was  de- 
meanm'  fo'  a  person  of  title  fo'  to  labor  with  his  hands 
like  a  nigger  or  a  common  white  man.  He  said  he'd 
leave  it  to  his  family  to  see  he  didn't  come  to  want,  it 
d:dn't  so  much  matter  about  them ;  and  he  lived  true 
to  his  principles  to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  never  riz 
his  hand  except  to  feed  himself." 

Cavendish  paused.  Yancy  was  feeling  that  in  his 
own  person  he  had  experienced  some  of  the  best  symp- 
toms of  a  title. 

"Then  what?"  he  asked. 

"Well,  sir,  he  lived  along  Mke  that,  never  complain- 
in  ,  my  grandfather  said,  but  mighty  sweet  and  gentle- 
Wee  as  long  as  there  was  plenty  to  eat  in  the  house. 
He  hved  to  be  nigh  eighty,  and  when  he  seen  he  was 
^n'  to  die  he  called  my  grandfather  to  him  and  says, 
Shes  yours,  Dick,'— meanin'  the  title-and  then  he 
says,  'There's  one  thing  I've  kep'  from  you.  You've 
been  a  viscount  ever  since  I  come  into  the  title,  and 
then  he  went  on  and  explained  what  he  wanted  cut 
on  his  tombstone,  and  had  my  grandfather  write  it 
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out  JO  there  couldn't  be  .„y  mi.tiUce.  When  he'd 
p«i«d  .wiy.  my  grandfather  took  the  title.    He  uid 

t  made  him  feel  mighty  lotemn  and  grand-like,  and 
it  come  over  him  all  at  once  why  it  wa.  hi.  father 
hadn't  no  heart  fo'  work." 

It  take,  the  Earl,  of  L«nbeth  that  way.    I  recki, 
you  might  «y  it  wa.  hereditary  with  'em.    Whe«  wa. 

"Your  grandpap  the  .econd  earl,"  prompt*!  P,Hy. 

m!^  *•"'!  •"  **•  ""'•y*"«f  how  he  could  do 
to  fight  agin  hi.  king,  »  he  pulled  out  and  croiMd  the 
mounting,  to  avoid  being  drug  into  the  army.  He 
Mid  he  couldn^  let  i,  get  .round  that  the  eLi.  of 
i-ambeth  wa.  shootin'  English  widien  " 
.'.?!  ?""*  •"*  «>"><ta't."  agreed  Yancy. 

«nd  go  back  to  Enghnd  and  «e  the  king  about  n^y 

o'  ht^h  r!:u*°°'  *''"'  **  ^'''  "^  Lambeth  done 
iZ,  .1*  """u  *^  *"'  "**^bor.  donefand 

that  not  hearm  from  us.  he',  got  the  notion  the  av- 
endishes  has  petered  out?"  - 

Mr.  Yancy  considered  thi.  likely,  and  «ud  k> 
You  might  send  him  writin'  in  a  letter,"  he  mut- 
gested.  ^ 

The  furious  shrieking  of  a  steam-packet's  whirtle 
broke  in  upon  them.  >™.uc 

"It's  another  of  them  hawgs.  wantin'  all  the  river!" 
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«M  Mr.  avendUh.  wid  fled  |„  hwte  to  the  steering 

d«p|te  the.r  wci.I  position,  uncommon  white  ^^Tr' 
treatment  of  him.    The  Earl  of  L.m»-m  \_        I 

h^^r  tJ::,""^  '^^  •^'"•'^'  -i::^trL™s 

brotherhood  of  man.  while  hi.  Lady  Cbunte.,  wa,  „ 
Yancy  obwrved.  on  the  whole.  ,  pl»on  of  .  mrinrf 

s«rmar%  ^^•'»«»"^rw:it'Zef:o" 

ooth  a.  a  matter  of  comfort  and  economy   and  .he 

Z  ?  ^W":  "  "'"  *»•«  ""er  ladi  .  of  Lt 
coin  County  who  had  married  into  far  le..  exalted 

d?^^*^'"^''""•    «*P"t*e.e.impIe.u;^^:,' 

Srf  fori  r„'"'"™^"*  '"  ™«  P''*'^  ""d  vain- 
S!  :  u  .  ."**  ""*'  *»•''♦«•  their  narrative  than 
they  doubted  it  them«Ive..  which  wa.  not  «  ^1. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


THE  JUDGE  SEES  A  GHOST 

/-HARLEY  NORTON'S  good  offices  did  not  end 
V^  when  he  had  furnished  Judge  Price  with  a  house, 
for  Betty  required  of  him  that  he  should  supply  that 
gentleman  with  legal  business  as  well.  When  she 
^inted  out  the  necessity  of  this,  Norton  demurred 
He  had  no  very  urgent  need  of  a  lawyer,  and  had  ths 
need  existed,  Slocum  Price  would  not  have  been  his 
choice.    Betty  knit  her  brows. 

"He  must  have  a  chance;  perhaps  if  people  knew 
you  employed  him  it  would  give  them  confidence-you 
must  realize  this,  aarley;  it  isn't  enough  that  he  has 
a  house— he  can't  wear  it  nor  eat  it !" 

"And  fortunately  he  can't  drink  it,  either.  I  don't 
want  to  discourage  you,  but  his  looks  are  all  against 
hun,  Betty.  If  you  take  too  great  an  interest  in  his 
concerns  I  am  afraid  you  are  going  to  have  him  perma- 
nently on  your  hands." 

"Haven't  you  some  little  scrap  of  business  that  really 
doesnt  matter  much,  aarley?  You  might  try  him- 
just  to  please  me—"  she  persisted  coaxingly 

"Well,  there's  land  I'm  buying_I  suppose  I  could 
pt  him  to  look  up  the  title.  I  know  it's  all  right  any- 
how," said  Norton,  after  a  pause. 

Thus  it  happened  that  Judge  Price,  before  he  had 
been  three  days  in  Raleigh,  received  a  civil  note  from 
3a6 
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Mr  Norton  asking  him  to  search  the  title  to  a  certain 
timber  tract  held  by  one  Joseph  Quaid;  a  communica- 
ticn  the  effect  of  which  was  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  fee  involved.    The  judge,  powerfully 
excited,  told  Mahaffy  he  was  being  understood  and  ap- 
preciated; that  the  tide  of  prosperity  was  clearly  set- 
ting his  w.-y:  that  intelligent  foresight,  not  chance, 
had  determined  him  when  he  selected  Raleigh  instead 
of  Memphis.    Thereafter  he  spoke  of  Charley  Norton 
only  as  'My  client,"  and  exalted  him  for  his  breeding 
wealth  and  position,  refusing  to  admit  that  any  man 
in  the  county  was  held  in  quite  the  same  esteem     All 
of  which  moved  Mahaffy  to  flas!      of  grim  sarcasm. 

The  immediate  result  of  Norton's  communication 
had  been  to  send  the  judge  up  the  street  to  the  court- 
house.    He  would  show  his  client  that  he  could  be 
punctual  and  painstaking.     He  should  have  his  ab- 
stract of  title  without  delay;  moreover,  he  had  in  mind 
a  scholarly  effort  entirely  worthy  of  himself.     The 
dul    facts  should  be  illuminated  with  an  occasional 
striking  phrase.    He  considered  that  it  would  doubtless 
be  of  mterest  to  Mr.  Norton,  in  this  connection,  to 
know  something,  too,  of  mediaeval  land  tenure,  ancient 
Roman  and  modem  English.    He  proposed  artfully  to 
pander  to  his  client's  literary  tastes-assuming  that 
he  had  such  tastes.    But  above  all,  this  abstract  must 
be  entirely  explanatory  of  himself,  since  its  final  pur- 
pose was  to  remove  whatever  doubts  his  mere  appear- 
ance might  have  bred  in  Mr.  Norton's  mind. 

"If  my  pocket  could  just  be  brou^t  to  stand  the 
stram  of  new  clothes  before  the  next  sitting  of  court, 
I  mifht  reasonably  hope  for  a  share  ef  the  pickings." 
thought  the  judge. 
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Entering  the  court-house,  he  found  himself  in  a  nar- 
row hall.  On  his  right  was  the  jury-room,  and  on  his 
left  the  county  clerk's  ofHce,  stuffy  little  holes,  each 
lighted  by  a  single  window.  Beyond,  and  occupying 
the  full  width  of  the  building,  was  the  court-room, 
with  its  hard,  wooden  benches  and  its  staring  white 
walls.  Advancing  to  the  door,  which  stood  open,  the 
judge  surveyed  the  room  with  the  greatest  possible 
satisfaction.  He  could  fancy  it  echoing  to  that  elo- 
quence of  which  he  felt  himself  to  be  the  master.  He 
would  show  the  world,  yet,  what  was  in  him,  and 
especially  Solomon  Mahaffy,  who  clearly  had  not  taken 
his  measure. 

Turning  away  from  the  agreeable  picture  his  mind 
had  conjured  up,  he  entered  the  county  clerk's  office. 
He  was  already  known  to  this  official,  whose  name 
was  Saul,  and  he  now  greeted  him  with  a  pleasant  air 
of  patronage.  Mr.  Saul  removed  his  feet  from  the 
top  of  his  desk  and  motioned  his  visitor  to  a  chair;  at 
the  same  time  he  hospitably  thrust  forward  a  square 
box  filled  virith  sawdust.  It  was  plain  he  labored 
under  the  impression  that  the  judge's  call  was  of  an 
unprofessional  character. 

"A  little  matter  of  business  brings  me  here,  sir," 
began  the  judge,  with  a  swelling  chest  and  mellow 
accents.  "No,  sir,  I'll  not  be  seated— another  time  I'll 
share  your  leisure  if  I  may— now  I  am  in  some  haste 
to  look  up  a  title  for  my  client,  Mr.  Norton." 

"What  Norton?"  asked  Mr.  Saul,  when  he  had 
somewhat  recov  jred  from  the  effect  of  this  announce- 
ment. 

"Mr.  Charles  Norton,  of  Thicket  Point,"  said  the 
judge. 
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Sor  with  f  ;,  '  T^"*'  *^  J"**S^'^  '"i"°««  «- 
ZT  T  \^^'^  **'  respectful  awe,  for  clwrly  a 
ni^  who  could  triumph  over  such  a  handicaptust 
possess  uncommon  merit  of  some  sort.    "So  yX 

T^r'VXt''-'  ^^'^-'^  -^-^^  ^-  ^^- 

sir-l'referlo  M^^TS'r  ^'  '"''"  '""*"=''  fiends, 
explain  '  ^'''■°^'    **  J"'^^'^  vouchsafed  to 

name  the  Malroys  and  the  Nortons;  they  are  pretty 

aw  ofTe  ;r  "'  *"""'^"'"  ^"^  ^^-  Saul,  who  e 
a«    of  the  judge  was  momentarily  increasing. 

ment  sTr  W  t'""'"'"'  *'  ^''"^  °^  »  ^'^1  indorse- 

,S    ''S     ^'  "'''^  '*'*'•  °"  *^*'"  observed  the 

exn!^vJl,%T'  """"^'^  y°"  ""''•raided,  but  I 

^^fh'^?..  ,  "^  ""  ""'•  ^°^'  ''''■•  'f  y°"'"  be  good 
enough,  I II  glance  at  the  record." 

r.,.Y/'  ^''"'  "''^"ed  up  out  of  the  depths  of  his 
cha,r  and  e:erted  himself  in  the  judge's  behalf. 

to  t?'  '•  ]r  T  """"*•  ''''•  2^"^^  take  the  ledger 
to  the  wmdow.  the  light  in  here  ain't  much."  He 
drew  forward  a  chair  as  he  spoke,  and  the  judge,  seat! 
mg  h>mself,  began  to  polish  his  spectacles  with  great 

standP'hXttd'"*"  '"  '''  "'"  '^  -^  -- 
•'Pretty  fair,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Saul. 
Any  htigation  of  unusual  int^est  in  prospect?" 
The  judgt  was  fitting  his  glasses  to  the  generouHrch 
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of  his  nose,  a  feature  which  nicely  indexed  its  owner's 
habits. 
"No,  sir,  just  the  ordinary  run  of  cases." 
"I  hoped  to  hear  you  say  different." 
"You've  set  on  the  bench,  sir?"  suggested  Mr.  Saul. 
"In  one  of  the  eastern  counties,  but  my  inclination 
has  never  been  toward  the  judiciary.    My  tempera- 
ment, sir,  is  distinctly  aggressive — and  each  one  ac- 
cording to  the  gifts  with  which  God  has  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  endow  him!     I  am  frank  to  say, 
however,  that  my  decisions  have  received  their  meed 
of  praise  froiu  men  thoroughly  competent  to  speak  on 
such  matters."     He  was  turning  the  leaves  of  the 
ledger  as  he  spoke.     Suddenly  the  movement  of  his 
hand  was  arrested. 

"Found  it?"  asked  Mr.  Saul.  But  the  judge  gave 
him  no  answer;  absorbed  and  aloof  he  was  staring 
down  at  die  open  pages  of  the  book.  "Found  the 
entry?"  repeated  Mr.  Saul. 

"Eh?— what's  that?  No—"  he  appeared  to  hesi- 
tate. "Who  is  this  man  Quintard?"  The  question 
cost  him  an  effort,  that  was  plain. 

"He's  the  owner  of  a  hundred-thousand-acre  tract 
in  this  and  abutting  counties,"  said  Mr.  Saul. 
The  judge  continued  to  stare  down  at  the  page. 
"Is  he  a  resident  of  the  county  ?"  he  asked,  at  length. 
"No,  he  lives  back  yonder  in  North  Carolina." 
"A  hundred  thousand  acres!"  the  judge  muttered 
thoughtfully. 
"There  or  thereabouts — ^yes,  sir." 
"Who  has  chnrge  of  the  land?" 
"Colonel  Fentress;  he  was  old  General  Ware's  law 
partner.    I've  heard  it  was  the  general  who  got  this 
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man  Quintard  to  make  the  investment   but  th,* 
before  my  time  in  these  parts."  '         *"  **' 

The  judge  lapsed  into  a  heavy  hrno,J,n„    1 

of  the  voice  that  wJ,m  ^'  ■  ~''''  '*=''^'  *°"« 
quickened  theSt  rhi^^LTl  tWB^  f  .''"' 
and  struck  back  through  the  yearf  tot  d  1  ^"  '''"^• 
he  reckoned  time     A    u    ^  ^  ^^  ^'■°'"  which 

hishand"?«,Sea?ann"l;rS:r  ^^  ^ 
as  ifin  dread  of  what  he  miht^S"    ""^  *"™*''  ^'"-'y- 

the  jaw,  and  a  stron^^  aq^L  '  '"  t  ""''  f°"" 
locks  swept  the  collar  of  h?.  !  '^^  .  ^"8^'  *>'"='' 
fi^ur.  w,^  habieTrirb^d^M.''"::^"'^''*--^ 
linen.     For  a  mome^^  fhf  •  ^™^''='"*  >nd  spotless 

with  doubt  anTr^Snti  thenTi  "*  ^'"'^^"= 
ghastly  white  and  the^Siotd.  1'''  '"'"'  » 
fingers  to  the  window  iX  "'"""'"^ 

on^:hi7r',ute^;r-r^^^^^^^^ 

-tyyear;f^--— ---.ht^of 
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eyed  and  somber,  he  glanced  about  him.  Mr.  Saul, 
bending  above  his  desk,  was  making  an  entry  in  one 
of  his  ledgers.   The  judge  shuffled  to  his  side. 

"Who  was  that  man?"  he  asked  thickly,  resting  a 
shaking  hand  on  the  c'eric's  arm. 

"That?— Oh,  that  was  Colonel  Fentress  I  was  just 
telling  you  about."  He  looked  up  from  his  writing. 
"Hello  I   You  look  like  you'd  seen  a  ghost !" 

"It's  the  heat  in  here— I  reckoo— "  said  t.e  judge, 
and  began  to  mop  his  face. 

"Ever  seen  the  colonel  before?"  asked  Mr.  Saul 
curiou.'ily. 

"Who  is  he?" 

"Well,  sir,  he's  one  of  our  leading  planters,  and  a 
mighty  fine  lawyer." 

"Has  he  always  lived  here?" 

"No,  he  came  into  the  county  about  ten  years  ago, 
and  bought  a  place  called  The  Oaks,  over  toward  the 
river." 

"Has  he— has  he  a  family?"  The  judge  appeared 
to  be  having  difficulty  with  his  speech. 

"Not  that  anybody  knows  of.  Some  say  he's  a 
widower,  others  again  say  he's  an  old  bachefcr;  but 
he  don't  say  nothing,  for  the  colonel  is  as  close  as  wax 
about  his  own  affairs.  So  it's  pure  conjecture,  sir." 
There  was  a  brief  silence.  "The  county  has  its  co- 
nundrums, and  the  colonel's  one  of  them,"  resumed 
Mr.  Saul. 

"Yes?"  said  the  judge. 

"The  colonel's  got  his  friends,  to  be  sure,  but  he 
don't  mix  much  with  the  real  quality." 
"Why  not?"  asked  the  judge. 
"He's   apparently   as   high-toned   a   gentleman   as 
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you'd  meet  with  anywhere;  polished,  sir,  so  smooth 
your  fingers  would  slip  if  you  tried  to  take  hold  of 
mm  but  Its  been  commented  on  that  when  a  horse- 
thief  or  counterfeiter  gets  into  trouble  the  coLnel's 
always  first  choice  for  counsel  " 

.LT^X  °''  "^  ""=•"  '^^  ^-"^^^  ^^^  ^'■ 

"Mighty  nigh  always.  But  then  he  has  most  aston- 
ishing luck  in  the  matter  of  witnesses.  That's  been 
commented  on  too."  The  judge  nodded  comprehend- 
'ngly.  I  reckon  you'd  call  Tom  Ware,  out  at  Belle 
Plain,  one  of  Fentress'  closest  friends.  He's  another 
of  your  conundrums.  I  wouldn't  advise  you  to  be  too 
curious  about  the  cotonel." 

;;Why  not?"    The  judge  wa,  frowning  now. 
It  will  make  you  unpopular  with  a  certain  class 
Those  of  us  who've  been  here   long  enough  have 
Earned  that  there  are  some  of  these  conundrls  we'd 
best  not  ask  an  answer  for." 

The  judge  pondered  this. 

"Do  you  mean  to  teU  me,  sir,  that  freedom  of  speech 
isjot  allowed?"  he  demanded,  with  some  sho^of 

"Periect  freedom,  if  you  pick  and  choose  your 
topic,"  responded  Mr.  Saul. 

"Humph  1"  ejaculated  the  judge 

"Now  you  might  talk  to  me  with  all  the  freedom 
you  like,  but  I'd  recommend  you  were  cautious  with 
strangers.    There  have  been  those  who've  talk^  freely 

^e^/>.^  '"'""'''  '°  •'"^  '^^^  °'  harm  would 
come  of  it. 

_'Vbd  did  harm  come  of  it  ?"  asked  the  judge. 
ITiey  always  kept  still." 
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"What  do  you  mean  by  talking  freely?" 

"Like  asking  how  so  and  so  got  the  money  to  buy 
his  last  batch  of  niggers,"  explained  Mr.  Saul  rather 
vaguely. 

"And  Colonel  Fentress  is  one  of  those  about  whose 
affairs  it  is  best  net  to  show  too  much  curiosity?" 

"He  is,  decidedly.  His  friends  appear  to  set  a  heap 
by  him.  Another  of  his  particular  intimates  is  a  gen- 
tleman by  the  name  of  Murrell." 

The  judge  nodded. 

"I've  met  him,"  he  said  briefly.  "Does  he  belong 
hereabouts  ?" 

"No,  hardly ;  he  seems  to  hold  a  sort  of  roving  com- 
mission. His  home  is,  I  believe,  near  Denmark,  in 
Madison  County." 

"What's  his  antecedents?" 

"He's  as  common  a  white  man  as  ever  came  out  of 
the  hills,  but  he  appears  to  stand  well  with  Colonel 
Fentress." 

"Colonel  Fentress  I"  The  judge  spat  in  sheer  dis- 
gust. 

"You  don't  appear  to  fancy  the  colonel—"  said  Mr. 
Saul. 

"I  don't  fancy  wearing  a  gag— and  damned  if  I 
do  I"  cried  the  judge. 

"Oh,  it  ain't  that  exactly;  it's  just  minding  your 
own  business.  I  reckon  you'll  find  there's  lot's  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  goin'  ca'mly  on  attending  strictly  to 
your  own  affairs,  sir,"  concluded  IT r.  Saul. 

Acting  on  a  sudden  impulse,  the  judge  turned  to 
the  door.  The  business  and  the  hope  that  had  brought 
htm  there  were  forgotten.  He  muttered  something 
about  returning  later,  and  hastily  quitted  the  ofiice. 
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"Well  I  reckon  he's  a  conundrum  tool"  reflected 
Mr.  Saul,  as  the  door  swung  shut. 

^",1''*  ll^''^!"  ^'"'*^''  '*'P'  '•"«8««'  «"<!  his  head 
was  bowed.  He  was  busy  with  his  memories,  memo- 
ries that  spanned  the  desolate  waste  of  years  in  which 

th,„  th  7='"'*1J~"'  "hame  to  shame,  each  blacker 
than  the  last.    Then  passion  shook  him. 

"Damn  him-may  God-for  ever  damn  him  I"  he 
cried  under  his  breath,  in  a  fierce  whisper 

A  burning  mist  before  his  eyes,  he  shuffled  down  the 
hall,  down  the  steps,  and  into  the  shaded,  trampled 
space  that  was  known  as  the  court-house  yard.  Here 
he  paused  irresolutely.  Across  the  way  was  the  gun- 
makers  shop,  the  weather-beaten  sign  came  within 

T^x,,,  ""'"•'  '"*'  *''*  ^"Sy  white  letters  on 
then-  black  ground  spelled  themselves  out.  The  words 
seemed  to  carry  some  message,  for  the  judge,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  sign  as  on  some  beacon  of  hope, 
plunged  across  the  dusty  road  and  entered  the  shop. 

At  supper  that  night  it  was  plain  to  both  Mr.  Ma- 
haflfy  and  Hannibal  that  the  judge  was  in  a  state  of 
mind  best  described  as  beatific.  The  tenderest  con- 
sideration, the  gentlest  courtesy  flowed  from  him  as 
from  an  unfailing  spring;  not  that  he  was  ever,  even  in 
his  darkest  hours,  socially  remiss,  but  there  was  now 
a  special  magnificence  to  his  manner  that  bred  sus- 
picion in  Mahaffy's  soul.  When  he  noted  that  the 
judge  s  shoes  were  extremely  dusty,  this  suspicion 
shaped  Itself  definitely.  He  was  convinced  that  on  the 
strength  of  his  prospective  fee  the  judge  had  gone  to 
Belle  Plain,  for  what  purpose  Mr.  Mahaflfy  knew  only 
too  well.  ' 
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It  took  you  some  time  to  get  up  that  abstract,  didn't 
"..T    u'!.       P'*»«''*'y  »W,  with  artful  indirection. 

I  »haU  go  on  with  th^t  in  the  morning.  Solomon- 
my  mterest  was  dissipated  this  evening."  rejoined  the' 
judge. 

"Looks  as  though  you  had  devoted  a  good  part  of 
your  time  to  pedestrianism,"  suggested  MahaflFy 
Quite  right,  so  I  did,  Solomon." 
"Were  you  at  Belle  PUin?"  demanded  Mahaffy 
harshly  and  with  a  black  scowl.    The  judge  had  agreed 
to  keep  away  from  Belle  Plain. 
"No,  Solomon,  you  forget  our  pact." 
"Well,  I  am  glad  you  remembered  it." 
They  finished  supper,  the  dishes  were  cleared  away 
and  the  candles  lighted,  when  the  judge  produced  a 
mystenous  leather-covered  case.  Tliis  he  placed  upon 
the  table  and  opened,  and  Mahaffy  and  Hannibal,  who 
had  drawn  near,  saw  with  much  astonishment  that  it 
held  a  handsome  pair  of  dueling  pistols,  together  with 
all  their  necessary  paraphernalia. 

"Where  did  you  get  'em.  Judge  ?-Oh  ain't  thev 
beautiful  I"  cried  Hannibal,  circling  about  'the  table  in 
nis  exatement 

"My  dear  lad.  they  were  purchased  only  a  few  hours 

ago    sajd  the  judge  quietly,  as  he  began  to  load  them. 

For  Heaven's  sake.  Price,  do  be  careful  I"  warned 

Mahaffy,  who  had  a  horror  of  pistols  that  extended  to 

no  other  species  of  firearm. 

"I  shall  observe  all  proper  caution,  Solomon."  the 
judge  assured  him  sweetly. 

•'Judge,  may  I  try  'em  some  day?"  asked  Hannibal. 
^^  Jes,  my  boy.  that's  part  of  a  gentleman's  educa- 
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'W  look  out  you  don't  .hoot  him  before  hii  edu- 
cation begin.,"  .napped  Mahaffy 

.hl'.H^r,''!?  ^""u*^^  '•"'^"    "''""'■'^'  *•»  dodging 

f«dtg     ^     *^'     •  "^"^  '°  '°"°*  »h«  operatio^of 

"At  the  gunsmith'.,  dear  lad.    It  occurred  to  me  that 

we  required  «j,all  arm,.    If  you'll  .tand  quietly  at  my 

:;?r:hS>  '"'""''•  ^°"^'  ""-  ^'-  ^•»>'«^'» 

"I  declare.  Price,  you  need  a  guardian    if  ,v»  . 
man  did."  cried  Mahaffy,  in  a  ton^of  S  Lpl'ra! 

"Why,  Solomon?" 

"Why?~they  are  abwlutely  u«le...    It  was  a  wa.te 
of  p»d  money  that  you'll  be  «,rry  about." 

Bless  you,  Solomon-they  ain't  paid  fori"  said  the 
judge,  with  a  thick  little  chuckle. 

"I  didn't  do  you  the  injustice  to  suppow  they  were- 
but  you  haven't  any  head  for  businessTt^'t  i^ult' 
*a  much  nearer  the  time  when  not  ;  soul  here  S 
trust  you?  That's  just  like  you,  to  plunge  ahead  Tnd 
use  up  your  credit  on  gimcracksl"  Mallffy  priS 
"i^  -'  "''"'""'-='  -^''  *"«  •«='-^  PHn^P>-f 

"Fn?!  **" ''^/'^'"•"  observed  the  judge  placidly. 
For  less  than  half  what  they  are  worth  l-I  „eve; 
knew  so  poor  a  manager  I" 

to  HaLtaf  ""'  ^°°"  ''""'^-  '^^  *'  i"''^^  turned 

Boggs  this  evening,  Hannibal;  you  would  have  en 
joyed  seemg  me  try  these  weapons  there.  Now  car^ 
8  candle  mto  the  kitchen  and  place  it  on  the  table  " 
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Mthaffy  laughed  contemptuously,  but  wa>  relieved 
to  know  the  purpoN  to  which  the  jud(«  had  devoted 
the  afternoon. 

"Wh.t  aspersion  is  rankling  for  utterance  within 
you  now,  Sotomon?"  said  the  judge  tolerantly  As- 
suming a  position  that  gave  him  an  unobstructed  view 
across  the  two  rooms,  he  raised  the  pistol  in  his  hand 
and  discharged  it  in  that  brief  instant  when  he  caught 
the  candle's  flame  between  the  notches  of  the  sight, 
but  he  failed  to  anuff  the  candle,  and  a  look  of  bitter 
disappointment  passed  over  his  face.  He  picked  up 
the  otI.er  pistol.  "This  time-"  he  muttered  under 
his  breath. 

"Try  blowing  it  out-try  the  snuflfers!"  jeered  Ma- 
haffy. 

"This  time!"  repeated  the  judge,  unheeding  him, 
and  as  the  pistol-shot  rang  out  the  light  vanished. 

By  Heaven,  I  did  it!"  roared  the  judge,  giving  way 
to  an  uncontrollable  burst  of  feeling.  "I  did  it— and  I 
can  do  it  again— light  the  candle,  Hannibal  I" 

He  began  to  load  the  pistols  afresh  with  feverish 
haste,  and  MahafTy,  staring  at  him  in  amazement,  saw 
that  of  a  sudden  the  sweat  was  dripping  from  him. 
But  the  judge's  excitement  prevented  his  attempting 
another  shot  at  once,  twice  his  hand  was  raised,  twice 
It  was  lowered,  the  third  time  the  pistol  cracked  and 
the  candle's  flame  was  blown  level,  fluttered  for  a 
brief  instant,  and  went  out. 

"Did  I  nick  the  tallow,  Hannibal?"  The  judrn 
spoke  anxiously. 

"Yes,  sir,  both  shots." 

"We  must  remedy  that,"  said  the  judge.  Then,  as 
rapidly  as  he  could  load  and  fire,  bullet  after  bullet 
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was  sent  fairly  through  the  flame,  extinguishing  it 
each  tune.  Mahaffy  was  too  astonished  at  this  display 
of  skill  even  to  comment,  while  Hannibal's  delight 
knew  no  bounds.    "That  will  do  I"  said  the  judge  at 

..^!'.     .      ^'^"'^'^  ''°*"  «*  *e  pistol  in  his  hand. 
This  IS  certainly  a  gentleman's  weapon!"  he  mur- 
mured. 


V 


CHAPTER  XX 


THE  WARNING 

T^ORTON  hBf  ridden  down  to  BeUe  Plain  o«tM- 
J.  J  sibly  to  viev.  certain  of  those  improvaneats  that 
went  so  far  toward  embittering  Tom  Ware's  exist- 
ence Gossip  had  it  that  he  Icept  the  road  hot  between 
the  wo  places  and  this  wa.  an  added  strain  on  the 
C  w  ^V*  Norton  did  not  go  to  Belle  Plain  to  see 
Mr  Ware.  If  that  gentleman  had  been  the  sole  at- 
tracfaon,  he  would  have  made  just  one  visit  suffice; 
had  .t  preceded  h.s  own.  he  would  have  attended 
lom  s  funeral,  and  considered  that  he  had  done  a  very 
detent  thmg.  On  the  present  occasion  he  and  Betty 
were  strolhng  about  the  rehabiUtated  grounds,  and 

SpT  r^"'"''"*^  *"*  '"^^^^^t  and  enthusiasm 
which  Betty  always  expected  of  him. 

"You  are  certainly  making  the  old  place  look  upl" 
Jie  said,  as  they  passed  out  upon  the  terrace.  He  had 
noted  casually  when  he  rode  up  the  lane  half  an  hour 
before  that  a  horse  was  tied  near  Ware's  office;  a  man 
rr  "^l",  It  *'  ''"'"'"Sr  and  swung  himself  into 
the  saddle.  Norton  turned  abruptly  to  Betty  "What's 
that  fellow  doing  here?"  he  asked. 

"I  suppose  h?  comes  to  see  Tom."  said  Betty 

"Is  he  here  often  ?" 

"Every  day  or  so."    Betty's  tone  was  indiflferent. 
For  reasc:..  which  had  seemed  good  and  sufficient  she 
had  never  discussed  Captain  Murrell  with  Norton. 
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repeated  Norton.     "But  you 


"Every  day  or  sc? 
<l<m't  see  him,  Betty?" 
"No.  of  course  I  don't," 
"Tom  has  no  business  allowinir  tt,,.  *  „ 
'f  he  don't  know  this  L™.       ^       *  ^^"°^  """"d; 
Norton  was  worlin^h^^if  °"'.  °"^''*  *°  '^"  "iml" 

"He  doesn't  Se^me"°^^  ^='^^- 

you're  thinking  of.    St's  telk^f     '''  t  '^"''^  *'''" 

"He'd  better  not  or  rn  ^'u    -1  '""'"'''"^  «'*«" 

"Oh.  you  mustn'tS  oftaf  ^2"^ '  "'*  "''"•" 

mustn't  1"  cried  Betty  T  ^J:^',      ''^'  '"^^^'^  y°« 

^was^.^^--£-^.ou„,Mr. 

«'  '"'  '""  *'"«"  «  Murrell  here?"  he  de- 

wondSuUn^JS^'"^"-    ^-''''To.seem 
They  were  silent  for  a  moment. 

She's  reTad^hlr 'e' f"^' ^^'''^-^  «-^ 
IH.int  had  she  cared  to  dol''"'"'""  '"'"^^  °"  *hfs 

That's  the  first  decent  thi„™  t 
said  Norton  with  waS    '-llr"  ^T"  °'  ^°'""' 
off  the  ph.ce  the  first  chte  hett! ''""  ' '°  ''^^  """ 

Do  you  think  Belle  Plain  ;.  -  • 

did.  Charley?_as  we  r^Z,^  T  f  "^  *°  '"""^  «  '' 
dren?"  asked ^yli'^^**'  ".'"''"  ^'  ^"'  "^hil- 
versation.  ^'  ^  "^  "  "*=^  *«^ion  to  the  con- 

'o^^-d^srdrjv^t^'^"'  ^''^  -^  '^ 

do^;e2:S;:tt:^sro;3::°°^''-^-^-- 
--or  the  first  ti-rtrrrrjr 


Jpi^i. 
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down,  and  I  arrived  with  a  strong  prejudice  against 

you,  young  lady,  because  of  the  clothes  I'd  been  put 

into — they  were  fine  but  oppressive." 
"How  long  did  the  prejudice  last,  Charley?" 
"It  didn't  last  at  all,  I  thought  you  altogether  the 

nicest  httle  girl  I'd  ever  seen— just  what  I  think  now. 

I  wish  you  could  care  for  me.  Betty,  just  a  little;  just 

enough  to  marry  me." 

"But,  Charley,  I  do  care  for  you!  I'm  very,  very 
fond  of  you." 

"Well,  don't  make  such  a  merit  of  it,"  he  said,  and 
they  both  laughed.  "I'm  at  an  awful  disadvantage, 
Betty,  from  having  proposed  so  often.  That  gives  it  a' 
humorous  touch  which  doesn't  properly  reflect  the  state 
of  my  feeling  at  all— and  you  hear  me  without  the 
least  emotion ;  so  long  as  I  keep  my  distance  we  might 
just  as  well  be  discussing  the  weather!" 

"You  are  very  good  about  that—" 

"Keeping  my  distance,  you  mean?— Betty,  if  you 
knew  how  much  resolution  that  calls  for!  I  wonder 
if  that  isn't  my  mistake—"  And  Norton  came  a  step 
nearer  and  took  her  in  his  arms. 

With  her  hands  on  his  shoulders  Betty  pushed  him 
back,  while  the  rich  color  came  into  her  cheeks.  She 
was  remembering  Bruce  Carrington,  who  had  not  kept 
his  distance. 

"Please,  Charley,"  she  said  half  angrily,  "I  do  like 
you  tremendously,  but  I  simply  can't  bear  you  when 
you  act  like  this— let  me  go!" 

"Betty,  I  despair  of  you  ever  caring  for  me !"  and 
as  Norton  turned  abruptly  away  he  saw  Tom  Ware  ap- 
pear from  about  a  comer  of  the  house.  "Oh,  hang  it 
there's  Tom!"  " 
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•vare  stalked  toward  thrm      tr    • 
Betty  as  recenUv  ^7Z^     w    ^^"""^  ^^^'^  ^'i'h 
self  withS  k  W  ^    "^  ''  '^  '""''"'"^  ''™- 

Pleased  to  see  him;  but  in  so  [af ^  fL     ,  '  *"" 

might  have  indorsed  the  statement  .hi  "''^"''''°'' 
well  disguised  it  d,H  3  *'f  ?■"'"*  this  pleasure  was 

"Yes,"  said  Norton 

War.  l::^^z^-r'-'''-"^- 

gue?'"sarNor„^"%VLT^^^^^^^^^ 

^t^r"-seaS;s:t:-i-;-- 

n^^e"' ShTh' Tl^'""  "'  "^^  '"=''«°»  °f  Carrington's 

P^nt  id^a':iXrdS  tr  1"  "  ^^'^'^^ 
new  overseer    h,?  P"""*"  °^  »«  Norton's 

Gang  to  torn  j,m„, ,,  |„j,  ,^^  1  "M-. 
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to  the  house  with  them,  where  his  mere  presence,  for- 
bidding and  suUen,  was  such  a  hardship  that  Norton 
shortly  took  his  leave. 

"Well,  hang  Tom!"  he  said,  as  he  rode  away  from 
Belle  Plain.  "If  he  thinks  he  can  freeze  me  out  there's 
a  long  siege  ahead  of  him  I" 

Issuing  from  the  lane  he  turned  his  face  in  the  direc- 
tion of  home,  but  he  did  not  urge  his  horse  off  a  walk. 
To  leave  Belle  Plain  and  Betty  demanded  always  his 
utmost  resolution.  His  way  took  him  into  the  solemn 
twilight  of  untouched  solitudes.  A  cool  breath  rippled 
through  the  depths  of  the  woods  and  shaped  its  own 
30ft  harmonies  where  it  lifted  the  great  branches  that 
arched  the  road.  He  crossed  strips  of  bottom  land 
where  the  water  stood  in  still  pools  about  the  gnarled 
and  moss-covered  trunks  of  trees.  At  intervals  down 
some  sluggish  inlet  he  caught  sight  of  the  yellow  flood 
that  was  pouring  past,  or  saw  the  Arkansas  coast  be- 
yond, with  its  mighty  sweep  of  unbroken  forest  that 
rose  out  of  the  river  mists  and  blended  with  the  gray 
distance  that  lay  along  the  horizon. 

He  was  within  two  miles  of  Thicket  Point  when, 
passing  about  a  sudden  turn  in  the  road,  he  found  him- 
self confronted  by  three  men,  and  before  he  could 
gather  up  his  reins  which  he  held  loosely,  one  of  them 
had  seized  his  horse  by  the  bit.  Norton  was  unarmed,  ** 
he  had  not  even  a  riding-whip.  This  being  the  case  he 
prepared  to  make  the  best  of  an  unpleasant  situation 
which  he  felt  he  could  not  alter.  He  ran  his  eye  over 
the  three  men. 

"I  am  sorry,  gentlemen,  but  I  reckon  you  have  hold 
of  the  wrong  person — " 

"Get  down !"  said  one  of  the  men  briefly. 
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We  don't  want  your  monev  "    tk- 
of „^s  reply  so^ew^Hat  S.,  ^nZ'"'^"'^' 

What  do  you  want,  then  ?"  he  asked 

We  got  a  word  to  say  to  you." 

X  can  hear  it  in  the  saddle." 
fe^^^:::^--- a. r^ --necked 

spokes^t^Jte  p"  ny  "^  '"  '^^  ^"^'^  -"^-"ting  the 
;;Now  what  do  you  wish  to  say  to  me?"  he  asked 
Ju    th.s--yo„  keep  away  from  Belle  Pfafa  " 

"We  won't?" 

He' wo?dted' if  ZT'  "^T" '^  ^^"^^  '"^^  to««h- 
HewasShql?:^"::!  Tom  W.^e^^  emissaries, 
ing  back  a  ste^  h  '^^  ""'^  high-spirited.    Fall- 

neLdtaVltv'TgS  'Si" '  "^^'^  *^  """" 
but  kept  his  feet  Tn  .r'  ^^ '^"«'- S^nted  heavily 
who  hid  never  taken  h  """'1"''^"'  '^^  °{  the  men 
-ent  he  quftdte  saddT"  °^  ^T°"  ''°"' »''«  "- 

wHe!;:drh'im.^"''^'^°"°"'''""'^-'''<ii"y.ashe 
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"Damn  himr-J-t  him  have  it  I"  roared  the  bull- 
necked  man. 

Afterward  Norton  was  able  to  remember  that  the 
three  rushed  on  him,  that  he  was  knocked  down  and 
kicked  with  merciless  brutality,  then  consciousness  left 
him.  He  lay  very  still  in  the  , rampled  dust  of  the  road. 
The  bull-necked  man  regarde*?  'he  limp  figure  in  grim 
silence  for  a  moment. 

"That'll  do,  he's  had  en  i,:,;  we  ain't  to  kill  him 
this  time,"  he  said.  An  ins  .jit  later  he,  with  his  two 
companions,  had  vanished  silently  into  the  woods. 

Norton's  horse  trotted  down  the  road.  When  it 
entered  the  yard  at  Thicket  Point  half  an  hour  later, 
Carrington  was  on  the  porch. 

"Is  that  you,  Norton?"  he  called,  but  there  was  no 

response,  and  he  saw  the  horse  was  riderless.    "Jeff  I" 

he  cried,  summcnirg  Norton's  servant  from  the  house. 

"What's  the  matter,  Mas'r?"  asked  the  negro,  as  he 

appeared  in  the  open  door. 

"Why,  here's  Mr.  Norton's  horse  come  home  with- 
out him.  Do  you  know  where  he  went  this  afternoon  ?" 
"I  heard  him  say  he  reckoned  he'd  ride  over  to  Belle 
Plain,  Mas'r,"  answered  Jeff,  grinning.  "I  'low  the 
boss  done  broke  away  and  come  home  by  he'self— he 
couldn't  a-throwed  Mas'r  Charley!" 

"We'll  make  sure  of  that.  Get  lanterns,  and  a  couple 
of  the  boys  I"  said  Carrington. 

It  was  mid-afternoon  of  the  day  following  before 
Betty  heard  of  the  attack  on  Charley  Norton.  Tom 
brought  the  news,  and  she  at  once  ordered  her  horse 
saddled  and  was  soon  out  on  the  river  road  with  a 
black  groom  trailing  along'  through  the  dust  in  her 
wake.    Ton's  version  of  the  attack  was  that  Charley 
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plloped  into  the  yard  B^c^c^'''  ^°'"'-  ^^  ^^e 
house  At  .ight'o?  fh?  p-S"y "  «-«  ^""n  the 
haJo  of  bright  hair,  he  tauSrf  ^  •"■■  "-ind-Wown 
»-  Betty  calied  hi.  toCt^e""''''"'^-    ^^  "^  ««- 

,^How«  Mr.  Norton..  3he  asked,  extending  her 

'The  doctor  savs  hi«'ii  y  , 
week,  anyhow.  Miss  M>SroyZ^"r  "^"'  '■"*''^<=  °'  » 

,The^^s  hurts  are  not  seriou:? 
serious'."  ""^  ^''""^"'  "*ey  are  not  i„  any  sense 
"May  I  see  him?" 

"Bettv?    M.     C         '    "«  said  shortly. 

w«^?^SftiX'x!:r  :r  ^-'«--''" 

"P  a  chair  .  .  .  Twt^S,!!"*''^'"'"  ^"^^ 'l"™ 
d-let  her  come  alongVnow^.-T'  f  ™"'  *''^'  -"' 
qumed  the  room,  Norto:^  dreThimtif  "  ''"""^°" 
lows  and  faced  the  door    "ThU  •  ."^  °"  *h<=  P"' 
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little  gasp  of  dismay.  "I'm  lots  better  than  I  look,  I 
expect,"  said  Norton.  "Couldn't  you  arrange  to  come 
a  little  closer?"  he  added,  laughing. 

He  bent  to  kiss  the  hand  she  gave  him,  but  groaned 
with  the  exertion.  Then  he  looked  up  into  her  face 
and  saw  her  eyes  swimming  with  tears. 

"What— tears?  Tears  for  me,  Betty?"  and  he  was 
much  moved. 

"It's  a  perfect  outrage  I  Who  did  it,  Charley?"  she 
asked. 

"You  sit  down  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it,"  said 
Norton  happily. 

"Now  tell  me,  Charley  I"  when  she  had  seated  her- 
self. 
"Who  fetched  you,  Betty— old  Tom?" 
"No,  I  came  alone." 

"WeU,  it's  mighty  kind  of  you.    I'll  be  all  right  in 
a  day  or  so.    What  did  you  hear?— that  I'd  been  at- 
tacked and  half-killed?" 
"Yes-and  tobbed." 

"There  were  three  of  the  scoundrels.    They  made 
me  climb  out  of  the  saddle,  and  as  I  was  unarmed  they 
did  as  they  pleased  with  me,  which  was  to  stamp  me 
flat  in  the  road — " 
"Charley!" 

"I  might  almost  be  inclined  to  think  they  were 
friends  of  yours,  Betty— or  it  least  friends  of  friends 
of  yours." 
"What  do  you  mean,  Charley— friends  of  mine?" 
"Well,  you  see  they  starte<l  in  by  stipulating  that  I 
should  keep  away  from  Belle  Plain,  and  the  terms  they 
proposed  being  on  the  face  of  them  preposterous, 
trouble  quickly  ensued— trouble  for  me,  you  under- 
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easy."  -^    "'•*  "y  ""  '"'  won't  get  off  quite  «, 

B."r^Utlt7  "*•  ""  ^''^^^  y-  c«„e  to 

-ovc  in  the  darMsn^Tr"'  "*"  °*  '**  <"<»  Tom  to 
"He  couMn't— he  wonWn'*  u 

me  just  to  give  old  tZ^  ^'""'  *""«  '<>  "«"> 

"Please.  Sj^llTJ^r''^'''''"'^" 

"I  "o  love  y^^i: tno"  '"f  '°^'  ""'  ^'«' '" 
for.  Charley."  "  "°  °"*  ^  «^'  *«'/  so  much 

d.-SS°yh'°*  ""  •^''^««^  "-^  --J  ''caved  a  pro- 

Ced'rcrttS"Sv'r''i"*  '"^  °-"    «^ 
W„o.  about  th^-pr-;^,^^^^^        P"'-     "Does 

Well,  then,  it  wasn't  Tnm     u 
emotion,  but  what  heVn;  ^"      t"  "'^"  ''"'^''  """^h 
noticed.    Ihalraherhon  .  r  '''  "'"'"^  ^''^''  I've 

*hink  that  H:'wr;:sS  •^^^r'ln; '''  "-•'%'  *° 

who  was  it?— who  ,.  Tfo     u'      .   '*  '*  wasn't  Tom, 
ence  how  ofteni  s°e  yl^A  "''°"'  ''  '""'"^^  -"^  differ- 
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"I  don't  know,  Charley;"  but  her  voice  was  uncer- 
tain. 

"Look  here,  Betty ;  for  the  hundredth  time,  won't  you 
marry  me  ?  I've  loved  you  ever  since  I  was  old  enough 
to  know  what  love  meant  You've  been  awfully  sweet 
and  patient  with  me,  and  I've  tried  to  respect  your 
wishes  and  not  speak  of  this  sxcept  when  it  seemed 
necessary—"  he  paused,  and  they  both  laughed  a  little, 
but  he  looked  weak  and  helpless  with  his  bloodless  face 
showing  between  the  gaps  in  the  bandages  that  swathed 
him.  Perhaps  it  was  this  sense  of  his  helplessness 
that  roused  a  feeling  in  Betty  that  was  new  to  her. 

"You  see,  Charley,  I  fear— I  am  sure  I  don't  love  you 
the  way  I  should— to  marry  you—" 

Charley,  greatly  excited,  groaned  and  sat  up,  and 
groaned  again. 
"Oh,  please,  Charley— lie  still!"  she  entreated. 
"That's  all  right— and  you  needn't  pull  your  hand 
away— you  like  me  better  than  any  one  else,  you've 
told  me  so;  well,  don't  you  see  thafs  the  beginning  of 
really  loving  me?" 
"But  you  wouldn't  want  to  marry  me  at  once  ?" 
"Yes  I  would— right  away— as  soon  as  I  am  able  to 
stir  around!"  said  Charley  prompUy.    "Don't  you  see 
the  immediate  necessity  there  is  of  my  being  in  a  posi- 
tion to  care  for  you,  Betty?  I  wasn't  served  this  trick 
for  nothing." 

"You  must  try  not  to  worry,  Charley." 
"But  I  shall— I  expect  it's  going  to  retard  my  re- 
covery," said  the  young  man  gloomily.  "I  couldn't  be 
worse  off!  Here  I  am  flat  on  my  back ;  I  can't  come  to 
you  or  keep  watch  over  you.  Let  me  have  some  hope, 
dear- let  me  believe  that  you  will  marry  me  1" 
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^yo  you  really  care  so  much  for  me,  aarley  ?" 
n.  -Vrl^r  ^'"'t'-'  "="'  y°"  '°  -y  y°"  will 

"I  must,  Charley—" 

•^ut  I  brought  George  with  me-" 

the  S:;i  ii'j:t/°"  *°  ^"^  ^-"«*— 

Tennessee-  I  m.M  ~"""^  *°  ''"«  i"  West 

jnnessee,  I  must  have  word  that  you  reach  home 

Ch'S  2r^"' "'  ''^'^  ^'-  ^-^"^--  Good-by. 

here   BeS  tcalrJ""  '  "'"'^^  '''"^  '"an  come 
nere,  Betty,  I  cant  begm  to  tell  you  how  pratef.,!  T 
am-and  as  for  my  lovine  vou— whv  ni^  f  f 
doing  that  to  the  en/   f  ^°"    "^''^y-  ^  «  just  keep  on 

Betty  paused  irresolutely 

"Charley—" 

"Yes,  dear?" 

"Can't  you  be  happy  without     e?" 
No," 

"But  you  don't /»-y  to  be!" 
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"No  use  in  my  making  any  such  foolish  eflfort.  I'd 
be  doomed  to  failure." 
"Good-by,  aarley— I  really  must  go—" 
He  looked  up  yearningly  into  her  face,  and  yielding 

the  forehead,  then  she  fled  from  the  room 

Oh,  come  back-Betty-"  cried  Norton,  and  his 

Srfe^htTer '  "  '""^•'  -'^-^«>  "^  "'^  -  as 
In  the  yard,  Carrington  was  waiting  for  her     Teff 

ar::?:i"hi2?  °'  ""'^''  *-=  ^--«-  •'^-^V 

"I  am  going  to  ride  to  Belle  Plain  with  you,  Miss 
Makoy,"  he  sa.d,  as  he  lifted  her  into  her  saddle. 

not?Xt  1"'  "  ""^^''"^^"  ^"^  '*««''  ^"^  ^••^  '^'^ 
"I  hope  not  I'll  keep  a  bit  in  advance,"  he  added 
as  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  all  Betty  saw  of  hS 
dunng  Ae.r  ride  of  five  miles  was  his  broad  back.  Z 
the  entrance  to  Belle  Plain  he  reined  in  his  horse. 

I  reckon  it  s  all  right,  now."  he  said  briefly 
Fe  ZZa^  "  a"^  "  °"" '"  ^'-  Norton r  she  asked. 
hUkss?"  '°"  '''"  "°' '''''  '''™  -""«=  »<«  « 

he:alSyicr  "'"'"  ^^'"^  ^"'•"^"'  ^^"« 

"I  am  so  glad,  I-his  friends  will  feel  so  much  safer 

w.th  you  there   I  will  send  over  in  the  momingS  earn 

And  stlirr    *'  "'^'*-   '^-''''  ^^-  Carrington." 
And  st.ll  refusmg  to  meet  his  eyes,  she  gave  him  her 
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her  he  turned  away.  "''"'*''»  last  glimpse  of 
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CHAPTER   XXI 

THICKET  POINT 

TT  WAS  a  point  with  Mr.  Ware  to  see  just  as  little 
i.  as  possible  of  Betty.  He  had  no  taste  for  what  he 
called  female  chatter.  \  sane  interest  in  the  price  of 
cotton  or  pork  he  considered  the  onlj  rational  test 
of  human  intelligence,  and  Betty  evinced  entire  in- 
difference where  those  great  staples  were  concerned, 
hence  it  was  agreeable  to  him  to  have  most  of  his 
meals  served  in  his  office. 

At  first  Betty  had  sought  to  adapt  herself  to  his 
somewhat  peculiar  scheme  of  life,  but  Tom  had  begged 
her  not  to  regard  him,  his  movements  from  hour  to 
hour  were  cloaked  in  uncertainty.  The  ro^n  who  had 
to  overlook  the  labor  of  eighty  or  ninety  field  hands 
was  the  worst  sort  of  a  slave  himself;  the  nigpers 
knew  when  they  could  sit  down  to  a  meal ;  he  never 
did. 

But  for  all  his  avoidance  of  Betty,  he  in  reality  kept 
the  closest  kind  of  a  watch  on  her  movements,  and 
when  he  learned  that  she  had  visited  Charley  Norton 
—George,  the  groom,  was  the  channel  through  which 
this  information  reached  him— he  was  both  scandalized 
and  disturbed.  He  felt  the  situation  demanded  some 
sort  of  a  protest. 

"Isn't  it  just  hell  the  way  a  woman  can  worry  you?" 
he  lamented,  as  he  hurried  up  the  path  from  the  barns 
to  the  House.    He  found  Betty  at  supper. 
^54 
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as  he  dropped  into  a  chair  ""^"""^  ^"«"y' 

"That  was  nice  of  you  •  we  rInnV  . 

old  fellow  like  m^rpr  ftv  °  '.  '  ^'"^'  "'«'  ^" 

either  he  takes  to  hard  LftoTT  °'  *""  ^^y^' 
or  _he  pampers  himself  soft  "^  '^  '"'"^'"  '"  *"'"' 

But  you  aren't  old,  Tom  1" 

"We  1  thlr  *,r"^  "'"•"  ^J^^-^d  B«ty. 
youS'orol  t:Tyf  "  "•^^'  -  ^-'"  ''^-er  for 
"Mercy,  Tom  1"  cried  B"etty. 
Mr  Ware  consumed  a  cup  of  tea  in  silence 

HoX::rj:-ffn.  weXu,  BetP 
"Thp^^f  he  asked  abruptly 

swe^'d  BeT  "''    "^  "'"  ^°°"  "^  ^^"'  W  a„- 

a  good  girlr  he  sj S^  ^^.^^Z^'^^-'^t's 
affecfonately,  even,  paving  the  wav  for  !  '°""'^'''  '*• 

mS— ^^^St^I^^KIl^de. 
"It  might  set  people  gossiping,  j  reckon  there's  been 
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pretty  near  enough  talk  about  you  and  Charley  Norton. 
A  young  girl  can't  be  too  careful."  The  planter's  tone 
was  conciliatory  in  the  extreme,  he  dared  not  risk  a 
break  by  any  open  show  of  authority. 

"You  needn't  distress  yourself,  Tom.  I  don't  know 
that  I  shall  go  there  again,"  said  Betty  indifferently. 

T  wouldn't  if  I  were  you."  He  was  charmed  to  find 
her  so  reasonable.  "You  know  it  isn't  the  thing  for 
a  young  girl  to  call  on  a  man,  you'll  get  yourself  talked 
about  in  a  way  you  won't  like-take  my  word  for  it! 
If  you  want  to  be  kind  and  neighborly  send  one  of  the 
boys  over  to  ask  how  he  is-or  bake  a  cake  with  your 
own  hands,  but  you  keep  away.  That's  the  idea  I— send 
him  something  to  eat,  something  you've  made  yourself, 
he  11  appreciate  that." 

"I'm  afraid  he  couldn't  eat  it  if  I  did,  Tom.  It's 
plam  you  have  no  acquaintance  with  my  cooking,"  said 
Betty,  laughing. 

"Did  Norton  say  if  he  had  any  idea  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  men  who  robbed  him?"  inquired  Tom  casually. 
Their  object  wasn't  robbery,"  said  Betty. 

j'No?"   Ware's  glance  was  uneasy. 

"It  seems  that  some  one  objects  to  his  coming  here 
Tom— here  to  Belle  Plain  to  see  me,  I  suppose,"  added 
Betty.  The  planter  moved  uncomfortably  in  his  seat, 
refusing  to  meet  her  eyes. 

"He  shouldn't  put  out  a  yam  like  that.  Bet.  It  isn't 
just  the  thing  for  a  gentleman  to  do—" 

"He  isn't  putting  it  out,  as  you  call  it  I  He  has  told 
no  aie,  so  far  as  I  know,"  said  Betty  quickly.  Mr 
Ware  fell  into  a  brooding  silence.  "Of  course,  Charley 
wouldn't  mention  my  name  in  any  such  connection!" 
continued  Betty. 
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would  .ant  yo^rw^'l'tklS/''''?  .^"-"^ 
mies;  some  one's  harf  «  ^  a  "    '"  «^<"  *"»  Se- 

this way  to  settle  it"  X  f  !^V"''  ■""•'  '"^  taken 

-  cH„  e.  ,vL  u:pt2rs,s  -  ~ 

that  he  had  said  enoueh  if  f  '''^  *"""<'  Ton, 
second  cup  S  tea  a  Wer  '°'".'.''''''  ""^  «"'^''«d  ^is 
after  a  cies' ir^l*  or  t^' *''.\V"  ''"P'^^d,  and 
Betty  went  up-staTrrt„  V,  '  "^"'^'^  '"  '"'^  °ffi«- 
to  finish  a  letter  she  hid  h.'  °7  '°°'"'  ^''"^  "^e  tried 

Ferris,  hut  rwt^ot^  t  £  the  "  ■^"'''"' 
■ng  to  a  sense  of  uttor  h-„       •  ^"'  ^as  own- 

home  less  than  ™th   1t7uLTe  "'.*'  •"*''  ^'"  ''^ 
the  feeling,  it  was  bon,--*^^      "''"=  ""^''t  against 

wretchedly^liy's'ThJ"  Ti'.''"  *'''"  ^"e  was 
window.  Now  resting  K  T'''  "'"'^  "^  ="  "P*" 
with  her  chin  Ken  her  oaS"^  °"  ^"^  '^''^'^  «^ 
still  night.  A  miirdlstlf  ^      I     '  ^'*'*  °ff '"to  the 

Hnl/'Lethe"'tsrfr^:rTt'^"^^^^^^^^ 

she  saw  were  then-  *!,»  «  i  .  "*  °"'y  hghts 

her  across  thVS;.l;teir  nt  "^^  '"^^  ^'^ 
A  half-savage  world  with  •!  '^  "^^^  ''«'■  world, 

dependents  ^  '"'*  '*'  """""th  army  of  black 

Tom's  words  still  rankled.    Betty's  temn«,  «      . 
belligerently  as  she  recalled  them    He  h  J     -"^    "^ 
•"eant  to  insinuate  that  Charlev  hTn  r   !    ^  *^"'*""y 
he  told  her  the  motive  for  tt.  t  t"^  °"*"«^'"  ^'«=" 
lowed  it  up  by  th"t  cove^,.  u^'  ""'^  ''"  ''^^  ^°'- 

'ey's  devln^  ll  ThT  ^h  ^  tha  "ref^TV  ^^^■ 
n~nyofe.iste„ce.    She^hlLltdTeSytmr 
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and  tenderly  penitent  in  her  mood  toward  him;  he 
loved  her  much  better  than  she  t  served,  and  she 
suspected  that  her  own  attitude  had  besn  habitu- 
ally ungenerous  and  selfish.  She  had  accepted  all  and 
yielded  nothing.  She  wondered  gravely  why  it  was  she 
did  not  love  him ;  she  was  fond  of  him— she  was  very, 
very  fond  of  him ;  she  wondered  if  after  all,  as  he  said,' 
this  were  not  the  beginning  of  love,  the  beginning  of 
that  deeper  feeling  which  she  was  m  sure  she  under- 
stood, not  sure  she  should  ever  experience. 

The  thought  of  Charley's  unwavering  affection  gave 
her  a  great  sense  of  peace ;  it  was  something  to  have  in- 
spired such  devotion,  she  could  never  be  quite  desperate 
while  she  had  him.  She  must  try  to  make  him  under- 
stand how  possible  an  ideal  friendship  was  between 
them,  how  utterly  impossible  anything  else.  She  would 
like  to  have  seen  Charley  happily  married  to  some  nice 
girl— 

"I  wonder  whom !"  thought  Betty,  gazing  deep  into 
the  night  through  her  drooping  lashes.  She  considered 
possible  candidates  for  the  happiness  she  herself  seemed 
so  willing  to  forego,  but  for  one  reason  or  another  dis- 
missed them  all.  "I  am  not  sure  I  should  care  to  see 
him  marry,"  she  confessed  under  her  breath.  t 
would  spoil  everything.  Men  are  much  nicer  than 
girls!"  And  Charley  possessed  distinguished  merits 
as  a  man ;  he  was  not  to  be  too  hastily  disposed  of,  even 
for  his  own  good.  She  viewed  him  in  his  various 
aspects,  his  character  and  disposition  came  under  her 
critical  survey.  Nature  had  given  the  young  planter 
a  handsome  presence;  wealth  and  position  had  come 
to  him  as  fortuitously.  The  first  of  these  was  no  great 
matter,  perhaps ;  Betty  herself  was  sometimes  burdened 
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wjjth  .  «„«  of  po,.«,io„,  but  i^ify  „„  j„,..p^.. 

There  were  exc^Ss Tke  "on,  "  ''  "  ^'""•'"'"• 
Tom  could  have  rl^^J  '  T'  '"  "^  *"'*•  »»«  «ven 
coveted"  She  rare.  /  ""  ''"u  '*''"'  "«=  «"«  ^ad  he 
of  Belle  Plafn  and  a  Mtr  "r*'  ""'  ^'^  *^«  ""«'«• 
differed  from  the  rest  ^^^  ^""l  ''^"''"'  '  ^^''^^ 
paused  to  wnsider    t      ffi  T?^  ■"'"  '^'  '«'<'  «ver 

pnia,  and  then  H  one  wle  not  1  .  '*"  ^"■ 
would  skip  a  eeneradon  ^r  f  .^^"'■'  '""°"-''  ■•"'" 
counted  for  in  ways  "  v  m7  '^''  '°"'''  ""^  »«  «" 
might  triumphanTl/  onow  fhe  7'  7""  '"^''  °"« 
Sussex  manor  house     iTn    »  '^  *°  "  red.nx,fed 

isfactory  ^ealo.;  andl  S':; "'  ^''  ""  '"^'''y  »«" 
Nortons^vere  eve?v  wf  .  '"^  '  '"'"■*  ^''"^-  The 

pretentiou?  quite  fs  vl^e  In."    T"",  ^"^  ""''^  " 
in  the  mist;  of  tradlt.on^  '         ''  ''°''"='*^''^  '"^"'^'d 

as  she  had  long  sincTK;  f  "^  7'  ""^  ^'"^""' 
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fixed  his  atatut  relenttessty  ai  something  to  be  remem- 
bered when  they  should  meet  again.  At  last,  with  a 
little  puckering  of  the  brows  and  a  firm  contraction  of 
the  lips,  she  dismissed  the  Kentuckian  from  her 
thoughts, 

Betty  complied  with  Tom's  expressed  wish,  for  she 
did  not  again  visit  Thicket  Point,  but  then  she  had  not 
intended  doing  sa  However,  the  planter  was  greatly 
shocked  by  the  discovery  he  presently  made  that  she 
was  engaged  in  a  vigorous  correspondence  with  Char- 
ley. 

"I  wish  to  blazes  Murrell  had  told  those  feltows  to 
kick  the  life  clean  out  of  him  while  they  were  about  it  I" 
he  commented  savagely,  and  fell  to  cursing  impotently. 
Brute  force  was  a  factor  to  be  introduced  with  caution 
into  the  affairs  of  life,  but  if  you  were  going  to  use  it, 
his  belief  was  that  you  should  use  it  to  the  limit.  You 
couldn't  scare  Norton,  he  was  in  love  with  that  pink- 
faced  little  fool.  Keep  away?— he'd  never  think  of  it, 
he'd  stuflF  his  pockets  full  of  pistols  and  the  next  man 
who  stopped  him  on  the  road  would  better  look  out  I  It 
made  him  sick— the  utter  lack  of  sense  manifested  by 
Murrell,  and  his  talk,  whenever  they  met,  was  still  of 
the  girl.  He  couldn't  see  anything  so  damn  uncom- 
mon about  that  red-and-white  chit.  She  wasn't  worth 
running  your  neck  into  a  halter  for— no  wMian  that 
ever  lived  was  worth  that. 

The  correspondence,  so  far  as  Betty  was  responsible 
for  it,  bore  just  on  one  point.  She  wanted  Charley  to 
promise  that  for  a  time,  at  least,  he  would  not  attempt 
to  see  her.  It  seemed  such  a  needless  risk  to  take, 
couldn't  he  be  satisfied  if  he  heard  from  her  every  day? 
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A  week  had  intervened  since  the  attack  and  from 
Jeff,  who  a  wavs  hroi.»l,f  r-i  •  "  '^'  *"<!  "om 
learned  more  of  CharW*^  ?.'^''^'  ''""»•  B«"y 
self  had'ee^  fi  S  f  AcTo  H  °"  """  "'""^  "-- 
was  now  able  to  «t" -^r^?."^ '°  "^''^ '"'' '"''»'" 

Hea^drClSr^^'^^^^^'™-^^^^^^^^^^ 
hotS'shTal?"""   "■"   ''^  "^  ^°"«"««'   »o   the 

He7ecSdt-dtkr,t';'^r^^^^^^^  ^-- "  "- 
in'  if  the  black  and  M  "^  "''"  t^-m^rrow  even- 

tures-"  "'^  ""•=  *^^  *"  «<»»«  out  of  his  fea- 

"Oh— •'  gasped  Betty. 
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"Seems  like  they  was  mighty  careless  whar'  they  put 
their  feet,  don't  it.  Miss?"  said  Jeflf. 

It  was  this  information  she  gleaned  from  Jeflf  that 
led  Betty  to  desperate  lengths,  to  the  making  of  what 
her  cooler  judgment  told  her  was  a  desperate  bargain. 

At  Thicket  Point  Charley  Norton,  greatly  excited, 
hobbled  into  the  library  in  search  of  Carrington.  He 
found  him  reading  by  the  open  window. 

"Look  here,  Bruce!"  he  cried.  "It's  settled;  she's 
g^ing  to  marry  me  I" 

The  book  slipped  unheeded  from  Girrington's  hand 
to  the  floor.  For  a  moment  he  sat  motionless,  then 
he  slowly  pulled  himself  up  out  of  his  chair. 

"What's  that?"  he  asked  a  trifle  thickly. 

"Betty  Malroy  is  going  to  marry  me,"  said  Norton. 
Carrington  g^ed  at  him  in  silence. 

"It's  settled,  is  it?"  ht  asked  at  length.  He  saw  his 
own  hopes  go  down  in  miserable  wreck ;  they  had  been 
utterly  futile  from  the  first.  He  had  known  all  along 
that  Norton  loved  her,  the  young  planter  had  made  no 
secret  of  it.    He  had  been  less  frank. 

"I  swear  you  take  it  quietly  enough,"  said  Norton. 

"Do  I?" 

"Can't  you  wish  me  joy  ?" 

Carrington  held  out  his  hand. 

"You  are  not  going  to  take  any  risks  now,  you  have 
too  much  to  live  for,"  he  said  haltingly. 

"No,  I'm  to  keep  away  from  Belle  Plain,"  said  Nor- 
ton happily.  "She  insists  on  that ;  she  'ays  she  won't 
even  see  me  if  I  come  there.  Everything  is  to  be  kept 
a  secret ;  nothing's  to  be  known  until  we  are  actually 
married;  it's  her  wish — " 
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"Very  soon." 

-2e?re/,r.hfr<Jo.^^^^^^^^  -•*"  ^-e 

he  piCfai?  ^^|H'e!:y-^  '°"^  -  >ou  need  .e." 

and  then  I  L  going  ^^0^^/     "'°^  '''''"'  "^  to. 

Norton  turned  Jht'^J^^S;  "^  «">-  I  belong." 

turning  jjrirn':  ^:i^,:,^.»'^°"'''  "-^ "«-  of 

"Well,  yes.    What's  thP  ?  '"'^"'"• 

at  a  business  I  don't  ll^*!h!fi  1  u^  "^'"^  "^  hand 

"I  wouldn't  be  in  ^Z       f "'  *^'"^  '"^"t  ?" 
that  point."  Vr^edN^ln^  *  '"'^  '°  ''«='''^  «"^"y  on 

h-  private  affairsT^L  "e'l  L  ofT  """  ".^^  "'"°-<^ 
ward,  when  Norton  consLred  tl.  T'"""  ^''^■- 
dered  if  it  were  not  tS  the  w'  "matter,  he  won- 
superfluous  in  this  new  sitlL   !^    '^^"  *""  ''™^«'f 

Charley  Nort<^'sT,  """  ^'"^  ^°wn  «p. 

tomedh7e.buttdiJTor  '""""'"'^  ''''"  accus- 
-lute  fo^itudetlX^^S  tot-  '''^"'-  -■'" 
He  was  tolerably  f...,iiiar  with  eel;!  °'^"  """• 
peculiarities  of  Mr.  Ware's  h.  1.  ?  ^"Saging  little 
the  latter  was  a  genaemL  'o5  "'l  ^°''  '"^'^"'^^'  that 
its;  once  each  iJX^Tlt   "^"=«"^^'y  regular  hab- 
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next  of  these  trips.  This  conviction  was  the  one  thing 
which  sustained  Charley  for  some  ten  days.  They 
were  altogether  the  longest  ten  days  he  had  ever 
known,  and  he  had  about  reached  the  limit  of  his  en- 
durance when  Betty's  groom  arrived  with  a  letter 
which  threw  him  into  a  state  of  ecstatic  happiness.  The 
sober-minded  Tom  would  devote  the  morrow  to  Mem- 
phis and  business.  This  meant  that  he  would  leave 
Belle  Plain  at  sun-up  and  return  after  nightfall. 

"You  may  not  like  Tom,  but  you  can  always  count 
on  him,"  said  Norton.  Then  he  ordered  his  horse  and 
rode  oflF  in  the  direction  of  Raleigh,  but  befcwe  leav- 
ing the  house,  he  scribbled  a  line  or  two  to  be  handed 
Carrington,  who  had  gone  down  to  the  nearest  river 
landing. 

It  was  nightfall  when  the  Kentuckian  returned. 
Hearing  his  step  in  the  hall,  Jeff  came  from  the  dining- 
room,  where  he  was  laying  the  cloth  for  supper. 

"Mas'r  Charley  has  rid  to  Raleigh,  sah,"  said  he; 
"but  he  done  lef  this  fo'  me  to  han'  to  yo'  "—extend- 
ing the  letter. 

Carrington  took  it.  He  guessed  its  contents.  Break- 
ing the  seal  he  read  the  half  dozen  lines. 

"To-morrow—"  he  muttered  under  his  breath,  and 
slowly  tore  the  sheet  of  note-paper  into  thin  ribbons. 
He  turned  to  Jeff.  "Mr.  Charley  won't  be  home  until 
late,"  he  said. 

"Then  I  'low  yo'  want  yo'  supper  now,  sah?"  But 
Carrington  shook  his  head. 

"No,  you  needn't  bother,  Jeff,"  he  said,  as  he  turned 
toward  the  stairs. 

Ten  minutes  later  and  he  had  got  together  his  be- 
longings and  was  ready  to  quit  Thicket  Point.    He  re- 
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traced  his  steps  to  the  floor  below.  In  the  hall  he 
paused  and  glanced  ahouf  t,!™     u  .  * 

presence-^nd  veS  nS  t  ^,0  '  "?'*'  *°  ^"' ''" 
there  as  Norto^  Tiff  Wth  ^^0^  '  Tu-  *"'" 
he  ent.ed  the  dini„,-^J^f  ^eaXf'j^r  '"^  ^ 
brieS   ''°"  ""'^'  '  '"^*  «""•'  *°  Memphis."  he  said 

de«d''°Tlf "'  *"  ^^'  "  ''°'^'  M'"'''  Carrington?" 

S^d^he  ici  !  'v'"*"'  '""^"^'=-  H'  had  come  to  re- 
gard the  Kentuckian  as  a  fixture. 

No."  said  Carrington.    "Good-bv  Teff  "  i,.  ,jj  j 
turning  away  "wa  oy.  Jeff,    he  added, 
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THERE  was  the  patter  of  small  feet  beyond  Betty's 
door,  and  little  Steve,  who  looked  more  like  a  nice 
fat  black  Cupid  than  anything  else,  rapped  softly ;  at 
the  same  time  he  eflfected  to  squint  through  the  key- 
hole. 

"Supper  served.  Missy,"  he  announced,  then  he 
turned  no  less  than  seven  handsprings  in  the  upper  hall 
and  slid  down  the  balustrade  to  the  floor  below.  He 
was  far  from  being  a  model  house  servant. 

His  descent  was  witnessed  by  the  butler.  Now  in 
his  own  youth  big  Steve  with  as  fair  a  field  had  cut 
similar  capers,  yet  he  was  impelled  by  his  sense  of  duty 
to  do  for  his  grandson  what  his  own  father  had  so 
often  done  for  him,  and  in  no  perfunctory  manner. 
It  was  only  the  sound  of  Betty's  door  opening  and 
closing  that  stayd  his  hand  as  he  was  making  choice 
of  a  soft  and  vulnerable  spot  to  which  he  should  apply 
it.  Little  Steve  slid  under  the  outstretched  arm  that 
menaced  him  and  fled  to  the  dining-room. 

Betty  came  slowly  down  the  stairs.  Four  hours 
since  Jeff  had  ridden  away  with  the  letter.  Already 
there  had  come  to  her  moments  when  she  would  have 
given  much  could  she  have  recalled  it,  when  she  knew 
with  dread  certainty  that  whatever  her  feeling  for 
Charley,  it  was  not  love ;  moments  when  she  realized 
266 
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that  8he  had  been  cruelly  driven  by  circumstances  into 
a  situation  that  oflered  no  escape. 

"Mas'r  Tom  he  say  he  won't  come  in  to  suppe,-. 
Missy;  he  low  he's  powerful  busy,  gittin'  ready  to 
p  to  Memphis  in  the  mo'ning,"  explained  Steve  as 
he  followed  Betty  into  the  dining-room. 

His  mistress  nodded  indifferently  as  she  seated  her- 
self at  the  table ;  she  was  glad  to  be  alone  just  then ;  she 
was  in  no  mood  to  carry  on  the  usual  sluggish  con- 
versation with  Tom ;  her  own  thoughts  absorbed  her- 
more  and  more  they  became  terrifying  things  to  her 

bhe  ate  her  supper  with  big  Steve  standing  behind 
her  chair  and  little  Steve  balancing  himself  first  on  one 
foot  and  then  on  the  other  near  the  door.  Little  Steve's 
head  was  on  a  level  with  the  chair  rail  and  but  for 
the  rolling  whites  of  his  eyes  he  was  no  more  than  a 
black   shadow   against   the   walnut   wainscoting-   he 
formed  the  connecting  link  between  the  dining-room 
and  the  remote  kitchen.    Betty  suspected  that  most  of 
the  platters  journeyed  down  the  long  corridor  deftly 
perched  on  top  of  his  woolly  head.    She  frequently  de- 
tected him  with  greasy  or  sticky  fingers,  which  while 
It  argued  a  serious  breach  of  trust  also  served  to  indi- 
cate his  favorite  dishes.     These  two  servitors  were 
aware  that  their  mistress  was  laboring  under  some  un- 
usual s  ress  of  emotion.     In  its  presence  big  Steve 
who,  with  the  slightest  encouragement,  became  a  me-' 
dium  through  which  the  odds  and  ends  of  plantation 
gossip  reached  Betty's  ears,  held  himself  to  silence- 
while  little  Steve  ceased  to  shift  his  weight  from  foot  tt! 
foot  the  very  dearth  of  speech  fixed  his  attention 

The  long  French   windows,  their  curtains  drawn 
stood  open.    AU  day  a  hot  September  sun  had  beatei^ 
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upon  the  earth,  but  with  the  fall  of  twilight  a  soft 
wind  had  sprung  up  and  the  candles  in  their  Konces 
flared  at  its  touch.  It  came  out  of  wide  solitudes  laden 
with  the  familiar  night  sounds.  It  gave  Betty  a  sense 
of  vast  unused  spaces,  of  Belle  Plain  clinging  on  the 
edge  of  an  engulfing  wilderness,  of  her  own  loneliness. 
She  needed  Charley  as  much  as  he  seemed  to  think  he 
needed  her.  The  life  she  had  been  living  had  become 
suddenly  impossible  of  continuance;  that  it  had  ever 
been  possible  was  because  of  Charley;  she  knew  this 
now  as  she  had  never  known  it  before. 

Her  thoughts  deal*  with  the  past.  In  her  one  great 
grief,  her  mother's  death,  it  had  been  Charley  who 
had  sustained  and  comforted  her.  She  was  conscious 
of  a  choking  sense  of  gratitude  as  she  recalled  his  pa- 
tient tenderness  at  that  time,  the  sympathy  and  under- 
standing he  had  shown;  it  was  something  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

Unrest  presently  sent  her  from  the  house.  She  wan- 
dered down  to  the  terrace.  Before  her  was  the  wide 
sweep  of  the  swampy  fore-shore,  and  beyond  just  be- 
ginning to  silver  in  the  moonlight,  the  bend  of  the  river 
growing  out  of  the  black  voH.  With  her  eyes  on  the 
river  and  her  hands  clasped  loosely  she  watched  the 
distant  line  of  the  Arkansas  coast  grow  up  against  the 
sky;  she  realized  that  the  moon  was  rising  on  Betty 
Malroy  for  the  last  time. 

She  liked  Charley ;  she  needed  some  one  to  take  care 
of  her  and  her  belongings,  and  he  needed  her.  It  was 
best  for  them  both  that  she  should  marry  him.  True 
she  might  have  gone  back  to  Judith  Ferris ;  that  would 
have  been  one  solution  of  her  difficulties.  Why  hadn't 
she  thought  of  doing  this  before?    Of  course,  Charley 
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on  his  mind  that  must  never  be  forgiotten.  Suddenly 
he  lifted  her  soft  cold  hands  to  his  lips  and  kissed 
them  passionately  again  and  again ;  then  he  held  them 
in  his  own  against  his  cheek,  his  glance  still  fixed  in- 
tently upon  her;  it  held  something  of  bitterness  and 
reproach,  but  now  she  kept  her  eyes  under  their  quiver- 
ing lids  from  him. 

"What  am  I  to  do  without  you  ?" — ^his  voice  was  al- 
most a  whisper.  "What  is  this  thing  you  have  done?" 
Betty's  heart  was  beating  with  dull  sickening  throbs, 
but  she  dared  not  trust  herself  to  answer  him.  He  took 
both  her  hands  in  one  of  his,  and,  slipping  the  other 
under  her  chin,  raised  her  face  so  that  he  could  look 
into  her  eyes ;  then  he  put  his  arm  loosely  about  her, 
holding  her  hands  against  his  breast  "K  I  could  have 
had  one  moment  out  of  all  the  years  for  my  own- -only 
one.  I  am  glad  you  don't  care,  dear;  it  hurts  when 
you  reach  the  end  of  something  that  has  been  all  your 
hope  and  filled  all  your  day.  I  have  come  to  say 
good-by,  Betty ;  this  is  the  last  time  I  shall  see  you.  I 
am  going  away." 

All  in  an  instant  Betty  pressed  close  to  him,  hiding 
her  face  in  his  arm ;  she  clung  to  him  in  a  panic  of  pain 
and  horror.  She  felt  something  stir  within  her  that 
had  never  been  there  before,  as  a  storm  of  passionate 
longing  swept  through  her.  Her  words,  her  promise 
to  another  man,  became  as  nothing.  All  her  pride  was 
forgotten.  Without  this  man  the  days  stretched  away 
before  her  a  blank.  His  arm  drew  her  closer  still,  until 
she  felt  her  heart  throb  against  his. 

"Do  you  care?"  he  said,  and  seemed  to  wonder  that 
she  should. 

"Bruce,  Bruce,  I  didn't  know— and  now —   Oh,  my 
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don  against  hi.  shoulder     '     "    "'"  ""«''"'  "«»- 
H^Z^.  ""•'"  "'  '^'"■''--<^-    The  blood  ran 
"Why  have  you  stayed  awav— whv  rf,Hn'» 

1  know,    he  said,  and  shut  his  lin.    it, 

to  him.  reserve  that  was  habitual 

;;"  you  had  only  cornel"  she  moaned. 
i  did— once,"  he  muttered. 

answer  he  drew  her  closer     "Rr,L      u  °^ 

tell  me  what  I  can  do T  '  "'^'  """  ^  '^°-~ 

&rrington  made  an  involuntary  gesture  of  ornf«f 
I  can't  tell  you  that,  dear-for'l  Slow''    H^ 

nis  love  and  m  her  present  desperate  mood  she 
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would  have  listened,  but  the  memory  of  Norton  would 
have  been  between  them  always  a  shame  and  reproach ; 
as  surely  as  he  stood  there  with  his  arms  about  her, 
as  surely  as  she  clung  to  him  so  warm  and  near,  he 
would  have  lived  to  see  the  shadow  of  that  shame  in 
her  eyes. 

"I  can  not  do  it — I  can  not,  Bruce  I"  she  panted. 

"Dear — dear — don't  tempt  me  I"  He  held  himself 
in  check. 

"I  am  going  to  tell  you — just  this  once,  Bruce — 
I  love  you — you  are  my  own  for  this  one  moment  out 
of  my  life  I"  and  she  abandoned  herself  to  the  passion- 
ate caressing  with  which  he  answered  her. 

"How  can  I  give  you  up  ?"  he  said,  his  voice  hoarse 
with  emotion.  He  put  her  from  him  almost  roughly, 
and  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree  buried  his  face 
in  his  hands.  Betty  watched  him  for  a  moment  in 
wretched  silence. 

"Don't  feel  so  bad,  Bruce,"  she  said  brokenly.  "I 
am  not  worth  it.  I  tried  not  to  love  you — I  didn't  want 
to."    She  raised  a  white  face  to  his. 

"I  am  going  now,  Betty.  You — ^you  shouldn't  stay 
here  any  longer  with  me."  He  spoke  with  sudden  reso- 
lution. 

"And  I  shall  not  see  you  again  V  she  asked,  in  a  low 
stifled  voice. 

"It's  good-by— "  fie  muttered. 

"Not  yet— oh,  not  yet,  Bruce—"  sfie  implored.  "I 
can  not — " 

"Yes — ^now,  dear.  I  don't  dare  stay — I  may  for- 
get— "  but  he  turned  again  to  her  in  entreaty.  "Give 
me  something  to  remember  in  all  the  years  that  are 
coming  when  I  shall  be  alone — let  me  kiss  you  on  the 
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Mpi— let  me— Just  this  once— it's  good-by  we're  lay- 
ingr— it's  good-by,  Betty  I" 

She  went  to  him,  and,  as  he  bent  above  her,  slipped 
her  arms  about  his  neck. 

"Kiss  me—"  nhc  breathed. 

He  kissed  her  hair,  her  soft  cheek,  then  their  li  s 
met.  ' 

He  helped  her  as  she  stumbled  blindly  along  the 
path  to  the  house,  and  half  lifted  her  up  the  steps  to  the 
door     They  paused  there  for  a  moment.    At  last  he 

hahed  ''"  *''"''"'''  '"  *"'""*•  ^  "'P  '*'y  •"= 

"If  you  should  ever  need  me—" 

"Never  as  now,"  she  said. 

She  saw  his  tall  figure  pass  down  the  path,  and  her 
strammg  eyes  followed  until  it  was  lost  in  the  mild 
wide  spaces  of  the  night. 

Another  hot  September  sun  was  beating  upon  the 
earth  as  Betty  galloped  down  the  lane  and  swung  her 
horses  head  in  the  direction  of  Raleigh.  Her  grief 
had  worn  itself  out  and  she  carried  a  pale  but  resolute 
tace.  Carnngton  was  gone ;  she  would  keep  her  prom- 
ise to  Charley  and  he  should  never  know  what  his  hap- 
pmess  had  cost  her.  She  nerved  herself  for  their  meet- 
mg;  somewhere  between  Belle  Plain  and  Thicket 
i-omt  Norton  would  be  waiting  for  her. 

He  joined  her  before  she  had  covered  a  third  of 
the  distance  that  separated  the  two  plantations. 

"Thank  God,  my  darting!"  he  cried  fervently,  as  he 
ranged  up  alongside  of  her. 

"Then  you  weren't  sure  of  me,  Charley?" 
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"No,  I  wasn't  »ure,  Betty— but  I  hoped.  I  have  been 
haunting  the  road  for  more  than  an  hour.  You  are 
making  one  poor  unworthy  devil  happy,  unteis — " 

"Unless  what,  Charley?"  she  prompted. 

"Unless  you  came  here  merely  to  tell  me  that  after 
•11  you  couldn't  marry  me."  He  put  out  his  hand  and 
covered  hers  that  held  the  reins.  "I'll  never  give  you 
cause  to  regret  it — you  know  how  I  love  you,  dear  ?" 

"Yes,  Charley— I  know."  She  met  his  glance 
bravely. 

"We  are  to  go  to  the  church.  Mr.  Bowen  will  be 
there ;  I  arranged  with  him  last  night ;  he  will  drive 
over  w:th  his  wife  and  daughter,  who  will  be  our  wit- 
nesses, dear.  We  could  have  gone  to  his  house,  but  I 
thought  it  would  seem  more  like  a  real  wedding  in  a 
church,  you  know." 

Betty  did  not  answer  him,  her  eyes  were  fixed 
straight  ahead,  the  last  vestigi.  of  color  nad  faded 
from  her  face  and  a  deathly  pallor  was  there.  This 
was  th«  crowning  horror.  She  felt  the  terrible  injus- 
tice she  was  doing  the  man  at  her  side,  the  depth  and 
sincerity  of  his  devotion  was  something  for  which  she 
could  make  no  return.  Her  lips  trembled  on  the  verge 
of  an  avowal  of  her  love  for  Carrington.  Pr  sently 
she  saw  the  church  in  its  grove  of  oaks,  in  the  shade  of 
one  of  these  stood  Mr.  Bowen's  horse  and  buggy. 

"We  won't  have  to  wait  on  him  I"  said  Norton. 

"No—"    Betty  gasped  out  the  monosyllable. 

"Why — ^my  darling — what's  the  matter?"  he  asked 
tenderly,  hb  glance  bent  in  concern  on  the  frightened 
face  of  the  girl. 

"Nothing — ^nothing,  Charley — " 
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They  had  reined  in  their  hories.    Norton  «,r«iB  to 
the  pound  and  lifted  her  from  the  «ddle  ' 

It  will  only  take  a  moment,  dear  I"  he  whi.nered 
«Kouragingly  ,„  «.,  brief  in.unt  he  hefd  hel  i^S 

"Oh  Charley,  it  isn't  that-if.  dreadfully  wriou*-" 
.he  «>d,  w.th  a  wild  little  lau^h  that  wa.'ai:^T;;7,. 

"I  wouldn't  have  it  less  than  that,"  he  said  gravely. 

the^hurcht  J'"^  """  '""'*"''"'  """»-«  Mor. 
the  church  n  the  fierce  morning  light;  she  h^rd  Mr 

^Z':^^""'  '*""  ?'"'''''  --•  'hTlard 
^nui  'u.     !"'  '■''*  °"'  »'°"««'  f^om  a  dream   she 

was  radiant  and  she  smiled  back  at  him  throueh  a 
.udden  mist  that  swam  before  her  eyes  ^ 

Mr  Bowen  led  her  toward  the  church  dcor   As  thev 

W^e^on  at'rd^t'  ''^  ^'^"^  "'  "«"'•  '^"^  ^'^ 

ruL'rantr--"^''^'-'^--^? 

commtS'tSh"^''^'"  "^  •^-•'«''  -"«  "e  could 

't."  iTd'ir  ri;:-  ^'»-  •>"'  ^-  -  --<' 

"You-you-»  Words  failed  the  planter-  he  sat  his 
horse  the  picture  ofagrim  and  sordid  despair 

Mr.  Bowen  divided  a  look  of  reproach  between  his 
w.fe  and  daughter;  his  own  conscience  was  cT«r;  he 
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had  told  no  one  of  the  purpose  of  Norton's  call  tlie 
night  before. 

"I'll  tie  the  horses,  Betty,"  said  Norton. 

Ware  turned  fiercely  to  Bowen. 

"You  knew  better  than  to  be  a  party  to  this,  and  by 
God  1 — if  you  gfo  on  with  it  you  shall  live  to  regret  it  I" 

The  minister  made  him  no  answer,  he  thoroughly 
dii>approved  of  the  planter.  It  was  well  that  Betty 
should  have  a  proper  protector,  this  half-brother  was 
hardly  that  measured  by  any  standard. 

Norton,  leading  the  horses,  had  reached  the  edge  of 
the  oaks  when  from  the  silent  depths  of  the  denser 
woods  came  tlie  sharp  report  of  a  rifle.  The  shock  of 
the  bullet  sent  the  young  fellow  staggering  back  among 
the  mossy  and  myrtle-covered  graves. 

For  a  moment  no  one  grasped  what  had  happened, 
only  there  was  Norton  who  seemed  to  grope  strangely 
among  the  graves.  Black  spots  danced  before  his 
eyes,  the  little  group  by  the  church  merged  into  the 
distance — always  receding,  always  more  remote,  a?  he 
stumbled  helplessly  over  the  moss  and  the  thick  dank 
myrtle  and  among  the  round  graves  that  grave  him  a 
treacherous  footing;  and  then  he  heard  Betty's  agfo- 
nized  cry.  He  had  fallen  now,  and  his  strength  went 
from  him,  but  he  kept  his  face  turned  on  the  gro'p 
before  the  church  in  mute  appeal,  and  even  as  the  shad- 
ows deepened  he  was  aware  that  Betty  was  coming 
swiftly  toward  him. 

"I'm  shot — "  he  said,  speaking  with  difficulty. 

"Charley — Charley — "  she  moaned,  slipping  her 
strong  young  arms  about  him  and  gathering  him  to 
her  breast. 

He  looked  up  into  her  face. 
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ne  added  in  a  whisper. 

spe?k  a«i^  '  af  .•  "'''  *~"^''  '''"'•    H«  ^'^  "•« 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 


THE  JUDGE  OFFERS  A  REWARD 

"T^HE  news  of  Charley  Norton's  murder  spread 
±  quickly  over  the  county.  For  two  or  three  days 
bands  of  armed  men  scoured  the  woods  and  roads,  and 
then  this  activity  quite  unproductive  of  any  tangible 
results  ceased,  matters  were  allowed  to  rest  with  the 
constituted  authorities,  namely  Mr.  Betts  the  sheriff, 
and  his  deputies. 

No  private  citizen  had  shown  greater  zeal  than 
Judge  Slocum  Price,  no  voice  had  clamored  more  elo- 
quently for  speedy  justice  than  his.  He  had  sustained 
a  loss  that  was  in  a  peculiar  sense  personal,  he  ex- 
plained. Mr.  Norton  was  his  friend  and  client ;  they 
had  much  in  common ;  their  political  ideals  were  in  the 
strictest  accord  and  he  had  entertained  a  most  favor- 
able opinion  of  the  young  man's  abilities ;  he  had  urged 
him  to  enter  the  national  arena  and  carve  out  a  career 
for  himself;  he  had  promised  him  his  support.  The 
judge  so  worked  upon  his  own  feelings  that  presently 
any  mention  of  Norton's  name  utterly  unmanned  him. 
Well,  this  was  life.  One  could  only  claim  time  as  it 
was  doled  out  by  clock  ticks;  we  planned  for  the  years 
and  could  not  be  certain  of  the  moments. 

He  spent  two  entire  days  at  the  church  and  in  the 
surrounding  woods,  nor  did  any  one  describe  the  mur- 
der with  the  vividness  he  achieved  in  his  description  of 
it.    The  minister's  narrative  was  pale  and  coloriess  by 
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comparison,  and  those  who  came  from  a  distance  went 
away  convmced  that  they  had  talked  with  an  eye-wit- 
ness to  the  tragedy  and  esteemed  themselves  fortunate 
In  short,  he  imposed  himself  on  the  situation  with  such 
bnlhancy  that  m  the  end  his  account  of  the  murder  be- 
came the  accepted  version  from  which  all  other  ver- 
sions differed  to  their  discredit. 

In  the  same  magnificent  spirit  of  public  service  he 
would  have  assumed  the  direction  of  the  search  for  the 
r  -Herer  but  Mr.  Betts'  jealousy  proved  an  obstacle 
to  h,s  ambiti  ,as  design.  In  view  of  this  he  was  regret- 
ful but  not  surprised  when  the  hard-ridden  miles  cov- 

Sre^  ""^  ""**  '"^'''"^  """"^  y'^'^'^d  °"'y 

"If  I  had  shot  that  poor  boy,  I  wouldn't  ask  any 
su  er  guarantee  of  safety  than  to  have  that  fool  Betts 
with  his  microscopic  brain  working  in  unhampered 
asminity  on  the  case,"  he  told  Mahaffy  ^ 

inZVtlT'  "f  \*''^ly°"  ^^«  ^"■^'•ging  your  circle  of 
nto  fn  t   "'       \'^'  ^"^  y°"  SO  about  slamming 
into  folks  ?    inquired  Mahaffy,  with  harsh  sarcasm. 
Later,  the  judge  was  shocked  at  what  he  character- 

expressed  himself  with  surpassing  candor 
^.rV^V^'"^,  *'  murderer's  going  to  come  in  and 
heatedly  of  Mr.  Saul. 

"The  sheriff  owns  himself  beat,  sir;  the  murderer's 
got  safely  away  and  left  no  clue  to  his  identity  " 

The  judge  waived  this  aside. 

"Clues,  sir?  If  you  mean  physical  evidence  the  eve 
can  apprehend,  I  grant  it;  the  murderer  has  got 
away;  certamly  he's  been  given  all  the  time  he  needed, 
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but  what  about  the  motive  that  prompted  the  crime? 
An  intelligently  conducted  examination  such  as  I  am 
willing  to  undertake  might  still  bring  it  to  light.  Isn't 
It  known  that  Norton  was  attacked  a  fortnight  ago  as 
he  was  leaving  Belle  Plain?  He  recovers  and  is  about 
to  be  married  to  Miss  Malroy  when  he  is  shot  at  the 
church  door;  I'll  hazard  the  opinion  the  attack  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  warning  for  him  to  keep  away  from 
Belle  Plain.  Now,  had  he  a  rival?  Clear  up  these 
points  and  you  get  a  duel"  The  judge  paused  im- 
pressively. 

"Tom  Ware  has  acted  in  a  straightforward  manner. 
He's  stated  frankly  he  was  opposed  to  the  match,  that 
when  he  heard  about  it  on  his  way  to  Memphis  he 
turned  back  and  made  every  effort  to  get  to  the  church 
in  time  to  stop  it  if  he  could,"  said  Mr.  Saul. 

"Mr.  Ware  need  not  be  considered,"  observed  the 
judge. 
"Well,  there's  been  a  heap  of  talk." 
"If  he'd  inspired  the  firing  of  the  fatal  shot  he'd 
have  kept  away  from  the  church.    No,  no,  Mr.  Saul,  is 
there  anyoody  hereabout  who  aspired  to  Miss  Malroy's 
hand — any  rejected  suitor  ?" 
"Not  that  we  know  of." 

"Under  ordinary  circumstances,  sir,  I  am  opposed  to 
measures  that  ignore  the  constituted  authorities,  but 
we  find  ourselves  living  under  extraordinary  condi- 
tions, and  the  law— God  save  the  name-has  proved 
Itself  abortive.  It  is  time  for  the  tetter  element  to  join 
hands ;  we  must  get  together,  sir.  I  am  willing  to  take 
the  initial  steps  and  issue  the  call  for  a  mass  meeting 
of  our  best  citizens.  I  am  prepared  to  address  such  a 
meetmg."  The  very  splendor  of  hh  conception  dazzled 
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the  judge;  this  promised  a  gorgeous  publicity  with  his 
name  flying  broadcast  over  the  county.  He  contmued: 
I  am  ready  to  give  my  time  gratuitously  to  directing 
the  activities  of  a  body  of  picked  men  who  shall  rid  the 
county  of  the  lawless  element.  God  knows,  sir,  I  de- 
sire tiie  repose  of  a  private  career,  yet  I  an  willing  to 
sacrifice  myself.  Is  it  your  opinion,  Mr.  Saul,  that  I 
should  move  in  this  i.iatter  ?" 

"I  advise  you  didn't,"  said  Mr.  Saul,  with  disap- 
pointing alacrity. 
The  judge  looked  at  him  fixedly. 
"Am  I  wrong  in  supposing,  Mr.  Saul,  that  if  I  de- 
termine to  act  as  I  have  outlined  I  shall  have  your 
indorsement?"  he  demanded.     Mr.  Saul  looked  ex- 
tremely uncomfortable;  he  was  finding  the  judge's  ef- 
fulgent personality  rather  compelling.    "There  is  no 
gentleman  whose  support  I  should  value  in  quite  the 
same  sense  that  I  should  value  yours,  Mr.  Saul-  I 
should  like  to  feel  my  course  met  with  your  full  ap- 
proval," pursued  the  judge,  with  charming  deference. 
"You'll  get  yourself  shot  full  of  holes,"  said  Mr 
Saul. 

"What  causes  me  to  hesitate  is  this :  my  name  is  un- 
familiar to  your  citizens.  You  know  their  prejudices, 
Mr.  Saul;  how  would  they  regard  me  if  I  put  myseK 
forward?"  * 

"Can't  say  how  they  would  take  it,"  rejoined  Mr 
Saul. 

Again  the  judge  gave  him  a  fixed  scrutiny.  Then  he 
shodc  him  warmly  by  the  hand. 

"Think  of  what  I  have  said;  ponder  it.  sir,  and  let 
me  have  your  answer  at  another  time."  And  he  backed 
from  Mr.  Saul's  oresence  with  spectacular  politeness. 
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"A  cheap-mind  I"  thought  the  judge,  as  he  hurried 
up  the  street. 

He  broached  the  subject  to  Mr.  Wesley  the  post- 
master, to  Mr.  EUison  the  gunsmith,  to  Mr.  Pegloe 
employing  much  the  same  formula  he  had  used  with 
Mr.  Saul,  and  with  results  almost  identical.  He  im- 
agined there  must  be  some  conspiracy  afoot  to  keep 
h.m  out  of  the  public  eye.  and  in  the  end  he  managed 
to  lose  his  temper.  ^ 

"Hasn't  Norton  any  friends?"  he  demanded  of  Peg- 
loe  Who's  going  to  be  safe  at  this  rate?  We  want 
to  let  some  law  into  west  Tennessee,  a  hanging  or  two 
would  clear  the  air  I"    His  emotions  became  a  rage 

cemer       ^    ^"^"^ '''"'  '"'"  *  ^'''  '"^"^  '*'"'  *°  ^'' 
Two  mornings  later  he  found  where  it  had  been 
placed  under  his  door  during  the  night  a  folded  paper. 
It  contained  a  single  line  of  writing : 

NoX°n"w1m."°'  ""*•    ^'"'  "P'  °'  ^°"'"  ^  *"«- 

Now  the  judge  was  accessible  to  certain  forms  of 
tear.  He  was,  for  instance,  afraid  of  snakes— both 
kmds-and  mobs  he  had  dreaded  desperately  since  his 
Pleasantville  experience;  but  beyond  this,  fear  re- 
mained an  unexplored  region  to  Slocum  Price,  and  as 
he  examined  the  scrawl  a  smile  betokening  supreme 
satisfaction  overspread  his  battered  features.    He  was 

dSj  t"'"^'  '^  *^  "'"^''°":  '"'l-'l  he  was 
S  S'  J^'-  ''*"*""'  ^"'  *'^'"^  recognized;  he 
had  made  his  impression;  the  cutthroats  had  selected 
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fill!?'*"*"'',  m'"'  '^'  '^"''^  "^«J»  showed 
th«r  good  sense;  he'd  grant  them  that  I  Swelling  with 
pride,  he  earned  the  scrawl  to  Mahaffy 
T  1^7  ^^e  fonning  their  estimate  of  me.  Solomon- 
I  shall  have  them  on  the  run  yet  I"  he  declared  ' 

You  are  going  out  of  your  way  to  hunt  trouble-as 

hese  people  manage  their  own  affairs,  don't  you  mix 
up  m  them,"  advised  the  conservative  Mahaffy 

pride'  '""^^^  '''"'^  '''""'"  "P  ^'^^  ""  '''"  °f  lofty 

bv"S/°"i'"'"i'  I*"  ^'"^ '°  '^  "'^"<^«'''  ''ntimidated, 

sLnJ,'°^  °^""u^^    ^°'  ''^'     No.  Solomon,  the 
stopper  isn't  made  that  will  fit  my  mouth  " 

A  few  moments  later  he  burst  in  on  Mr.  Saul 

Glance  at  that,  my  friend!"  he  cried,  as  he  tossed 

the  paper  on  the  clerk's  desk.    "Eh,  what?-no  joke 

about  that,  Mr.  Saul.    I  found  it  under  my  door'thi 

monnng/     Mr.  Saul  glanced  at  the  penciled  lines  and 

urew  ,,  h,3  breath  sharply.    "What  do  you  make  of  it, 

sir?    demanded  the  judge  anxiously. 

ke^^tll."''^  """"""'  ''°"'"  '^°  "'  y°"  ^'"^'  •"•*  I'd 

..•„7°"  ""f  ''°"  "^'■'^  ^^'"  ^'  ^"  ^•■''hentic  expres- 
moristr*  '      "°'  '^  *'  ''°^'  °^  '°"'  irresponsible  hu- 

"It's  authentic  enough,"  said  Mr.  Saul  impatiently. 

The  judge  gave  a  sigh  of  relief;  he  could  have 

erall  d  XI'  t*  "'°  "^"^  ""' '°  ^^^  ^^^^'^  ^^■ 
erable  doubts  that  had  assailed  him. 

threats  in  contempt;  if  I  have  given  offense  it  is  to  an 
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element  I  shall  never  seek  to  conciliate."  Mr.  Saul  was 
clearly  divided  between  his  admiration  for  the  judK's 
courage  and  fear  for  hi,  safety.  "One  thing  is  ^ov«. 
»ir.  the  judge  went  on ;  "the  man  who  murdered  that 
p;-  Joy  is  m  our  midst ;  that  point  can  no  longer  be 
disputed  Now,  where  are  their  fine-spun  theories  as 
to  how  he  crossed  to  the  Arkansas  coast?  What  does 
their  mass  of  speculation  and  conjecture  amount  to  in 
the  face  of  this?"  He  breathed  deep.  "My  God,  sir 
the  murdwer  may  be  the  very  next  man  you  pass 

M  L°^.^''l  ^'*'"  ^'-  S""'  »Wvered  uncomfort- 
ably. And  the  case  in  the  hands  of  that  pin-headed 
fool,  Betts  I  The  judge  laughed  derisively  as  he  bowed 
himself  out.  He  left  it  with  Mr.  Saul  to  disseminate 
the  news. 

The  judge  strutted  home  with  his  hat  cocked  over 
one  eye,  and  his  chest  expanded  to  such  limits  that  it 
menaced  all  his  waistcoat  buttons.  Perhaps  he  was 
under  observation.  Ah,  let  the  cutthroats  took  their 
full  at  him  I 

He  established  himself  in  his  office.  He  had  scaicely 
done  so  when  Mr.  Betts  knocked  at  the  door.  The 
sheriff  came  direct  from  Mr.  Saul  and  arrived  out  of 
breat  but  the  letter  was  not  mentioned  by  the  judge 
He  spoke  of  the  crops,  the  chance  of  rain,  and  the  in- 
tricacies of  county  politics.  The  sheriff  withdrew 
mystified,  wondering  why  it  was  he  had  not  felt  at  lib- 
erty to  broach  the  subject  which  was  uppermost  in  his 
mind. 

His  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  Pegloe.  and  on  the  heels 
of  the  tavern-keeper  came  Mr.  Bowen.  Judge  Price 
received  them  with  condescension,  but  back  of  the  con- 
descension was  an  air  of  reserve  that  did  not  invite 
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questions.  The  judge  discussed  the  extension  of  the 
national  roads  with  Mr.  Pegloe.  and  the  religion  of  the 
Persian  fire-worshipers  with  Mr.  Bowen;  he  pemiitteU 
never  a  pause  and  they  retired  as  the  sheriff  had  done 
without  sight  of  the  letter. 

The  judge's  office  became  a  perfect  Mecca  for  the 
Idle  and  the  curious,  anu  while  he  overflowed  with 
high-bred  courtesy  he  had  never  seemed  so  unap- 
proachable—never so  remote  from  matters  of  local  and 
contemporary  interest. 

"Why  don't  you  show  'em  the  letter?"  demanded 
Mr.  MahaflFy,  when  they  were  alone.  "Can't  you  see 
tney  are  suffering  for  a  sight  of  it  ?" 

"All  in  good  time,  Solomon."    He  became  thought- 
tul.      Solomon,  I  am  thinking  of  offering  a  reward  for 
any  information  that  will  lead  to  the  discovery  of  my 
anonymous  correspondent,"  he  at  length  observed  with 
a  finely  Msual  air,  as  if  the  idea  had  just  occurred  to 
him  and  had  not  been  seething  in  his  brain  all  day. 
There  you  go.  Price—"  began  Mahaffy. 
Solomon,  this  is  no  time  for  me  to  hang  back.    I 
shall  offer  a  reward  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  this 
information."    The  judge's  tone  was  resolute.    "Yes 
sir,  I  shall  make  the  figure  commensurate  with  the 
poignant  grief  I  feel.    He  was  my  friend  and  client-" 
Ihe  moisture  gathered  in  his  eyes. 

"I  should  think  that  fifty  dollars  was  nearer  to  being 
your  figure,"  suggested  the  cautious  Mahaffy. 
•'Inadequate  and  most  insulting,"  said  the  judge. 
Well,  where  do  you  expect  to  get  five  thousand  dol- 
lars ?   cried  Mahaffy  in  a  tone  of  absolute  exasperation 
Where  would  I  get  fifty?"  inquired   the  judge 
mildly,  '     ° 
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gleam  of  admiration  lit  up  hi.  glance 

dared""'  ^°''  '"'''  '  ""*''  "'  ■""'  ^"'«"'"  he  de- 

•mllstilZ  r,"?""^  •"■•  ^«  -'th'hum.,it;; 

b^nllf^?  *''^'".''^'  '""  *''*  P"Wic  would  have 
been  grateful  for  a  sight  of  that  letter. 

Shucks,  he's  nothing  but  an  old  windbagl"  said 
.^errtrhelr,n:^„r """  ^'^^^  ^^  "- 

dle  .n  each  hand.  Glancing  neither  to  the  ri^ht  „or  ,^ 
k  t  he  passed  o„,  and  up  the  street.  Not  a  breath  of 
wmd  was  blowing  and  the  flames  of  the  two  cand'es 

Tt'the"  "'  ^T  "^"""^  ""  '''^  ^t^teTad  nt' 
onLlt^ru"  °^  "^^  "'"rt-house  green  stood  a  row 
of  locust  hitchmg  posts.  Two  of  these  the  judge  dec^ 
ora  ed  w.th  his  candle,,  next  he  measured  off  fifteen 

S:  to  his'd  '"t'l''  ^°"'''  "^''^  '"-  ^^ 
Mcnfice  to  his  dignity;  he  scored  a  deep  line  in  the 

dust  with  the  heel  of  his  boot,  toed  it  i^uarely   and 

was  seen  to  disappear  under  the  frayed  tails  of  his 

quicker  than  the  eye  could  follow  and  a  pistol  shot 
rang  out.    One  of  the  candles  was  neatly  snuffed. 

The  judge  allowed  himself  a  covert  glance  in  the 
direction  of  the  loungers  before  the  tavern.    He  was 
a^ware  that  a  larger  audience  was  assembling.    A   ligh 
«n.le  relaxed  the  firm  set  of  his  lips.    The%emai„l.g 
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candle  .puttered  feebly.  The  judge  walked  to  the  po.t 
and  cleared  the  wick  from  taltow  with  hi,  thuml^n^i 

leTeir  r  '"r  '"  '"^  °'  "'•  -ovement.:Ti.  w 
tfie  deliberation  of  conscious  efficiency.    Resuming  hi. 
former  station  back  of  the  line  he  had  drawT  in  the 

aSTht  "l^r'r  ""  '''  ""  ^-^'thediZ 
left  Jn         .     '  '"^''  *"  '«"  '°  P"'  d'ftly  to  hi. 

iamel'aJSheS'"  ""^'''''  ""  "'*  -'"'^  ^"'°w 

:Sdtrse''""''«'^"«'°--'''''--ernre- 

durint  thfn^r'r^-"/"  ''"'°^"'''  "'at  sometime 
durmg  the  night  the  judge  had  tacked  his  anonymou. 
communication  on  the  court-house  door;  just  Si 
was  another  sheet  of  paper  covered  with  b^Id  ..c^^^! 

assum.r'th?*^  T  '^'"'"'"'^  J""^^'  Slocum  Price 
fo«nT .  .  V^^'  *"''  '"'"''«<'  f°'  him  since  he 
tXl.^t,!'"  "-^^  '^^  -  '"e  morning  of  the 

convSnthi?tt'^'  '''''.*°  ''"*•=  "  "'  •"■"  ""-l-^h-fied 
conviction  that  the  writer  is  a  coward  and  a  cur  and 

offers  a  reward  of  five  thousand  dollars  for ^^Tn 

fomianon  that  will  lead  to  his  identification  ' 

Judge  Price  has  stated  that  he  would  conduct  an 

.ntelhgemly  directed  investigation  of  the  Norton  m.^ 

der  mystery  without  remuneration.    He  has  the  hZr 

to  assure  his  friends  that  he  is  still  willing  to  doT 

that  each  day's  delay  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  gravity 
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"Furthemiore,  Judge  Price  avails  himself  of  this  oc- 
casion to  say  that  he  has  no  wish  to  avoid  personal 
conclusions  with  the  murderers  and  cutthroats  who  are 
terrorizing  this  community;  on  the  contrary,  he  will 
continue  earnestly  to  seek  such  personal  conclusions." 


^.,'m^:^F^ 


CHAPTER  ':>'IV 

THE  CABIN  ACROSS  THE  BAYOU 

T  H?h3  wf.^K  r'"^  ^'°"^  °^^^  ''■^  ''-^Wast. 
..,„.♦!  'J"'  '"'''  ='  *«  P^'<=  "'""ling  light  crept 

despa>r-what  was  the  use  of  trying  to  sleep  when 
at  the  church  door  was  a  black  horror  to  him  ■  it  Lve 
wiT,- "  il"  '"^"'^'  ''  "^""^•^  ■'-  -^x'  wi  h 

of  te1,i£  *TH't''  '"  '"'  '"  ^"^  ^'^^  ^""-- 
Steded  Jh  ,  ''^y^^^^^  ^^^rcely  less  terrible. 
Steeled  and  resolute  as  his  will  could  make  him  he 
was  «,t  able  to  speak  of  what  he  had  seen  with  com! 

s'rrhe  haT'h-'^  hI."='^  '"  **^  '^'""^  pSurd 

state  he  had  shjrked  his  morning  toilet  and  presented 
a  proporbonately  haggard  and  unkempt  appearance 

t?e  Zf^"'  *°r*  *'  '^''^  "•"="  big  Steve  entered 

liV^I  "7.  *"■'  '"'''  *  ^'''t«  f«"°w  at  the  door 
wished  to  see  him. 

"Fetch  him  along  in  here,"  said  Ware  briefly  with- 
out lifting  his  bloodshot  eyes. 
Brought  into  his  presence  the  white  fellow  delivered 

thr^  w  °*!  ";'''':''  P'"^'"*  *°  ''^  f™'"  Murrell,  and 
then  on  Wares  mvitation  partook  of  whisky.  When 
he  was  gone,  the  planter  ordered  his  horse,  and  while 

^eJZ       Z  "  *°  ^  '"^"^''*  "P  ^^'^  the  stables,  re- 
read Murrell's  note.  The  expression  of  his  unpre^s- 
sessmg  features  indicated  what  was  passing  in  his  mirid, 
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his  mood  was  one  of  sullen  rebellion.   He  felt  Murrell 

h7  wrd°V°T'"'"^  "^  *°  ^"  aggregates 
he  would  never  have  considered  possible,  and  all  for 
love  of  a  girl-a  pmk-cheeked,  white-faced  chit  of  a 
g.rl-d.sgust  boiled  up  within  him,  rage  choked  him- 
tf.:s  was  the  rotten  spot  in  Murrell's  mSce-up.  the  m^ 
was  mad— stark  mad  I 

As  Ware  rode  away  from  Belle  Plain  he  cursed  him 
under  h.s  breath  with  vindictive  thoroughness  H™ 
own  mclmafon  toward  evil  was  never  very  robust  he 
could  have  connived  and  schemed  over  a  long  period  of 

counld^.h"'",'  ^'"^  °'  ""''  P^°P^«y'  1^^  -°">d  h-e 
counted  th>s  a  legitimate  field  for  enterprise;  but  mur- 
der and  abduction  was  quite  another  thing.   He  would 
wash  hjs  hands  of  all  further  connection  with  Mur 
-ell,  he  had  other  things  to  lose  besides  Belle  Plain,  and 
the  present  would  be  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  le   the 
outlaw  taow  he  could  be  coerced  and  bullied  no  longer 
But  he  had  a  saving  recollection  of  the  way  in  which 
Murrell  dealt  with  what  he  counted  treachery;  an  un- 
guarded word,  and  he  would  not  dare  to  travel  those 

H°.h?r'".''  ^""^"^  "°°''-'^y-  ^''"^  to  pass  before  a 
lighted  window  at  mght  would  be  to  invite  death-  no- 
where would  he  be  safe. 

.?r  ?1"  ^"""  ^'"'  P'^'"  ^^  en'^^ed  a  bridle 
path  that  led  toward  the  river;  he  was  now  traversing 

r  I  *•=  Q"'"'^'-d  tract.  Two  miles  from  the  point 
where  he  had  quitted  the  main  road  he  came  out  upon 
the  shores  of  a  wide  bayou.  Looking  across  this  he  saw 
at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  what  seemed  to  be  a  clear- 
ing of  considerable  extent,  it  was  the  first  sign  of  hu- 
man occupation  he  had  seen  since  leaving  Belle  Plain 

An  impenetrable  swamp  defended  the  head  of  the 
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Wou  which  he  skirted.  Doubling  back  as  though  he 
were  go.ng  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Belle  Plain,  Lily 
he  gamed  a  position  opposite  the  clearing  which  still 
showed  remotely  across  the  wide  reach  of  sluglh 
water.  Here  he  dismounted  and  tied  his  horse,  then  as 
one  tolerably  famili.r  with  the  locality  and   iUre- 

r'T-  ^l""?' ''°''"  *°  '^^  '^'^  ^"d  l*""ched  a  dug- 
out which  he  found  concealed  in  some  bushes ;  entering 
It  he  pointed  its  blunt  bow  in  the  direction  of  the  clear- 
ing opposite    A  growth  of  small  timber  was  still  stand- 

hL  r.f  ""''l'"'  "^^''  ''"'  ''^  he  drew  nearer, 
those  betterments  which  the  resident  of  that  lonely  spo 
had  seen  fit  to  make  for  his  own  convenience,  came 
under  h,s  scrutiny;  these  consisted  of  a  log  cabin  and 
several  lesser  sheds. 

r.i^'^fjr'^  ""'"""^  *"''  ^""S-o^^  ^y  *e  simple  ex- 
pedient of  dragging  half  its  length  out  of  the  water,  he 
advanced  toward  the  cabin.  As  he  did  so  he  saw  wo 
women  at  work  heckling  flax  under  an  open  shed.  They 
were  the  wife  and  darghter  of  George  Hicks,  his  over- 
seer s  brother. 

"Morning,  Mrs.  Hidrs."  he  said,  addressing  himself 
to  the  mother,  a  hulking  ruffian  of  a  woman. 

Howdy,  sir?"  she  answered.  Her  daughter  elanced 
indifferently  in  Ware's  direction.  She  was^  fine  sTraf^ 

M^^:  fT^  ?'*  ''"''  °^  P'^y^'^'  abundance 
which  the  planter  admired. 

"They'd  better  keep  her  out  of  Murrell's  way!"  he 
thought;  aloud  he  said,  "Anybody  with  the  captain?" 
Colonel  Fentress  is." 
"Humph!"  muttered  Ware.  He  moved  to  the  door 

1       .?   ".f"*^  P"''''"«^  '*  °P^"'  «"'<=™d  the  room 
where  Murrell  and  Fentress  were  seated  facing  each 
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TuZ  Ti  'i"  ^''^^''''  '""^-   The  planter  «,dded 

which^J  .  H  r  ''"'"''"'''  '^^  ^P'"'  °f  antagonism 
wh  ch  he  had  been  nursing.  "You  roust  a  fellow  out 
early  enough!"  he  grumbled,  rubbing  his  unshaven 
chm  with  the  back  of  his  hand.  ™snaven 

"I  was  afraid  you'd  be  gone  somewhere.  Sit  down- 
"t;.^.**^™  *•'''  ~'°"'='  and  me,"  said  Murrell 
Well,  what  the  devil  do  you  want  of  me  anyhow?" 
demanded  the  planter. 
''How's  your  sister,  Tom?"  inquired  Murrell 
I  reckon  she's  the  way  you'd  expect  her  to  be" 
ware  dropped  his  voice  to  a  whisper.   Those  women 
were  just  the  other  side  of  the  logs,  he  could  hear  them 
at  their  work. 

''Who's  at  Belle  Plain  now?"  continued  Murrell 
Bowen's  wife  and  daughter  have  stayed,"  answered 
Ware,  still  in  a  whisper. 
"For  how  long,  Tom  ?  Do  you  know  ?" 
"They  were  to  go  home  after  breakfast  this  momine  • 
the  daughters  to  come  out  again  tc^morrow  and  stay' 
with  Betty  until  she  leaves." 
•'What's  that  you're  saying?"  cried  Murrell. 
She's  going  back  to  North  Carolina  to  those  friends 
Of  hers ;  It  s  no  concern  of  mine,  she  does  what  she  likes 
without  consulting  me."  There  was  a  brief  pause  dur- 
mg  which  Murrell  scowled  at  the  planter. 

'•I  reckon  your  heart's  tender,  tool"  he  presently 
said.  Wares  dull  glance  shifted  to  Fentress,  but  the 
colonels  cold  and  impassive  exterior  forbade  the 
thought  that  his  sympathy  had  been  roused. 
"It  isn't  that,"  Ware  muttered,  moistening  his  lips. 
He  felt  the  utter  futiUty  of  oppositioa  "I  am  for  let- 
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ting  things  rest  just  where  they  are,"  again  his  voice 
shd  mto  a  husky  whisper.   "You-.l  be  running  alUu 
heads  ,„to  a  haher.  the  first  thing  you  know-^d  this 
>sn  t  any  place  to  talk  over  such  matters,  there  are  to^ 
many  people  about."  *^ 

saiZMurtir''  ^"'  "'^  "^  °''  ~"  "^^  -*-'»«." 

chilSeTogs"" "  '''""  '"''"  ^"^'"^  -  -  ^  a 

"Go  on,  and  finish  what  you've  got  to  say,  and  get  it 
off  your  mind,"  said  Murrell  ^ 

dil!l^'"'  *'"?'  ^  """"'  *°  *""  y°"  that  I  consider  you 
didnt  regard  me  at  all  in  the  way  you  managed  tC 
business  at  the  church  1  Tf  T  t,,^  t  managed  that 

tn  hnr,^  J  .u        J  ^^  '^"°«'n  what  was  due 

place?    But  you  let  me  go!    I  met  you  on  the  road 
and  you  told  me  you'd  learned  Norton  had  been  toTee 
Bowen  you  told  me  that  much,  but  you  didn't  teM  m 
near  all  you  m>ght!"  Ware  was  bitter  and  resentf^ 
agam  he  felt  the  sweat  of  a  mortal  terror  drip  frl' 

"It  was  the  best  thing  for  you  that  it  happened  the 

IZu        {  ?^°'"'''  ^""^«  ^^"^  "No  oa?wi  I  ete 
thmk  you  had  a  hand  in  it." 

"It  wasn't  right!  You  placed  me  in  the  meanest  kind 
o^f^a  situation,"  objected  Ware  sullenly.  m^Tng  Ws 

"Did  you  thiric  I  was  going  to  let  the  marriage  take 
place?  You  knew  he  had  been  warned  to  k^  away 

head  inX  it  f.T" '  '^''^  ^^^  ^  -°™  over- 
head m  the  oft,  the  loose  clapboards  with  which  it  was 
floored  creaked  under  a  heavy  tread. 
Who's  that?  Hicks?"  asked  Ware 
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an- 


"It  isn't  Hicks— never  mind  who  it  is,  Tom 
swered  Murrell  quietly.  ' 

'1  thought  you'd  sent  him  out  of  the  county?"  mut- 
tered Ware,  his  face  livid. 

"Look  here,  Tom,  I  don't  ask  your  help,  but  I  won't 
stand  your  mterference.  I'm  going  to  have  the  girl." 

John,  you  U  ruin  yourself  with  your  damned  crazy 
nfatuafon  I"  It  vas  Fentress,  no  longer  able  to  con- 
trol himself,  who  spoke. 

th7V,r'''''  w°"'''  ''"*  ^'"^  "°*  Soing  to  discuss 
that.  All  I  want  is  for  Tom  to  go  to  Memphis  and  stay 
there  for  a  couple  of  days.  When  he  comes  back  Belle 
Platn  and  Its  niggers  will  be  as  good  as  his.  I  am 
going  to  take  the  girl  away  from  there  to-night.  I  don't 
ask  your  help  and  you  needn't  ask  what  comes  of  her 
afterward  That  will  be  my  affa:  •."  Murrell's  burning 
eyes  shifted  from  one  to  the  other. 

"A  beautiful  and  accomplished  young  lady— a  great 
heiress-is  to  disappear  and  no  solution  of  the  mystery 
demanded  by  the  public  at  large!"  said  Fentress  with 

'^.m^  T"'*'-    ^"'"'■'"  '="&'«='J  contemptuously. 

What  s  all  this  fuss  over  Norton's  death  amounted 
to?"  he  said 

T  u^l^.  .y"".*"'*  y°"  "^ave  come  to  the  end  of  that, 
John?    inquired  Fentress,  still  smiling. 

"I  don't  propose  to  debate  this  further,"  rejoined 
Murrell  haughtily.  Instantly  the  colonel's  jaw  became 
rigid.  The  masterful  airs  of  this  cutthroat  out  of  the 
hdls^irked  him  beyond  measure.     Murrell  turned  to 

"How  soon  can  you  get  away  from  here,  Tom'"  he 
asked  abruptly. 

"By  God,  I  can't  go  too  soon  I"  cried  the  planter. 
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staggering  to  his  feet.  He  gave  Fentress  a  hopeless 
beaten  look.  "You're  my  witness  that  first  and  last 
1  ve  no  part  in  this !"  he  added. 

The  colonel  merely  shrug-ed  his  shoulders.  Murrell 
reached  out  a  detaining  hand  and  rested  it  on  Ware's 
arm. 

"Keep  your  wits  about  you,  Tom,  and  within  a  week 
people  will  have  forgotten  all  about  Norton  and  your 
sister.  I  am  going  to  give  them  something  else  to 
worry  over." 

Ware  went  from  the  cabin,  and  as  the  door  swung 
shut  Fentress  faced  Murrell  across  the  table. 

"I've  gone  as  far  with  you  in  this  affair  as  I  can  go; 
after  all,  as  you  say,  it  is  a  private  matter.  You  reap 
the  benefits— you  and  Tom  between  you— I  shall  give 
you  a  wide  berth  until  you  come  to  your  senses. 
Frankly,  if  you  think  that  in  this  late  day  in  the  world 
you  can  carry  off  an  unwilling  girl,  your  judgment  is 
faulty."  " 

"Hold  on,  Colonel-^ow  do  you  know  she  is  going 
to  prove  unwilling?"  objected  Murrell,  grinning. 

Fentress  gave  him  a  glance  of  undisguised  contempt 
and  rose  from  his  seat. 

"1  admit  your  past  successes,  John— that  is,  I  take 
your  word  for  them— but  Miss  Malroy  is  a  lady." 

^'I  have  heard  enough  I"  said  Murrell  angrily. 

"So  have  I,  John,"  retorted  the  colonel  in  a  tone  that 
was  unvexed  but  final,  "and  I  shall  count  it  a  favor 
if  you  will  never  refer  to  her  in  my  hearing."  He 
moved  in  the  direction  of  the  door. 

"Oh,  you  and  I  are  not  going  to  lose  our  tempers 
over  thisl"  began  Murrell.  "Come,  sit  down  again, 
Colonell"  he  concluded  with  great  good  nature. 
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I  Zl^f  """  ''^"'  J°''"-^-  "ave  one  idea  and 
InJ^'"  K  *'  *''°'«  "*«"  d'°P  out  of  our  talk 

must  soon  run  his  course  in  Raleieh   and  fhi 

latelFLTr:;."'  '""  "'*°"'  ^'°'^"-'  J""^"'"  »«?- 
"Certainly,    I   understand   that   perfectly   well     It 

inM^'7u'  "1"^  ^'  anywhere.  Colonel,  and  he'll  nass 
.nto  safe  hands;  he  won't  give  .e  the  slip  the  "e^nd 

"Good  I"  said  Fentress,  and  took  his  leave 
i-rom  the  window  Murrell  watched  him  cro«  tl,. 
c  eanng,  followed  by  the  girl,  Bess,  wholsTrow 
him  over  to  the  opposite  shore.    He  reflected  tLVt^ 
men-the  Wares  and  Fentre.ses  an^  h    Mike-lrre 
keen  enough  where  they  had  schemes  of  thli^  t^:;;; 
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wished  put  through;  It  was  only  when  he  reached  o„t 
en,p^  hands  that  they  reckoned  the  cTnseJuenct 
Three-quarters  of  an  hour  slipped  by,  then  piercin.r 

t:  eThe^r^'i''"'  "  ^''""  ^"'^^^^  ^^^ 
repeated,  he  saw  Bess  go  djwn  to  the  landine  aeain 

A  half-hour  elapsed  and  a  man  issued  from  S,"  scaUer-' 

mg  growth  of  bushes  that  screened  the  shore     "e 

new-comer  crossed  the  clearing  and  entered  the  cabin 

He  was  a  young  fellow  of  twenty-four  or  five  whose 

bronzed^and  sunburnt  face  wore  a  somewhanelt: 

handT^ithTui^r''  '°'""- "  '' '''''''  '^  "»  ^'^' 
"I've  been  waiting  for  you,  Hues,"  said  Murrell    He 

lookeTat''th^'"*'.,*'°7  °"  "  "'-•^^-'egged  stool  and 
nZ    A  ,     °l'^''  ^""'^^y  '*"'■  '"  '^^"'^^  ioT  a  mo- 
ment.   At  length  he  nodded  understanding^ 
You  mean?"  '' 

"If  anything's  to  be  done,  now  is  the  time.    What 
have  you  to  report?" 

ThTfr'  ^'^'  '"'"  *'  ~"""'  °*  <='"=''  Clan  division. 
They  are  ripe  to  start  this  thing  off  " 

Murrell  gave  him  a  moment  of  moody  regard 
Twice  already  I've  named  the  day  and  hour,  but 
now  l„  gomg  to  put  it  through!"    He  set  his  teeth 
and  thrust  out  his  jaw. 

'■Captain,  you're  the  greatest  fellow  in  America !    In- 
side of  a  week  men  who  hPve  never  been  within  five 

Snir^::iis?.^°"^"'^^-^'"^ -=•'-''-..: 

Murrell  had  expected  t:-  part  with  Hues  then  and 
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hisstr'    •""--«'  ^^--U  quietly.    Hues  shifted 

fot  anythl„/,peir;:;;f  J-^^ter;  "but  ^r'^'' 
free  to  say  I'd  rather  t,Z  u  ^  °''  yo""^".  I'm 
another/he  Sd  iteSr"  "''  '°"  "'^"  ^''^ 

sciously  his  voice  sfnk  to'  .^JSr      ''  '"'■      '"'"^• 
"Whet'vou  f '"^"'"  ''P*="'=<^  ""«  «l°-'y- 

ness^e'ruro    ranTSkfrj^n-  '"'"''''  ^«'- 
New  Orleans.    Don  W^  f  ."*  ''^  y°"'"  ^''y  *" 

as  fasc  as  you  can     S  fi°„7"^"L'"^-P"^''  ""^ih 
you.dI^.i„,i,H^'>itJ-J^e..I^ 

Murrell  0001^"^?^.?^'/°'"^*'"'"^'"  -'» 
there  are  enough  white  m^-„^r"^"f"  "'  ''"'•  ^-^t 
a  heap  better  orlnL.!^^         ""."  southwest  to  handle 

to  set'goinT  Sel  o  "r" TJ""  *""*  "^'"  ^«  -""^ 
as  wen  as  tLr^n^orThev te'.^  f  "^?  *-  '■^ds 
ger  swallow  his  medti„e  Tl^k  or  „'<ih''''  ^  "J^" 
considerable  of  a  shake-up  al  n^tS  mS'SJ^  *'''" 


^m^ 


THE  CABIN  ACROSS  THE  BAYOU    ^ 
-.cr  .Hat  hi,  co.orHu.t  ^in^Jl!^:^'^ 

wa;^:'^:;'[:„£ "  ^°"'""  -'» ''^■•" »«« «,. 

stance-and  it's  black  with  niggers.  Wh"  we'd  don" 
h.e  wouM  he  Just  so  much  c^a.  .oZtZ  'w^J 
make  .t  a  stampmg-ground  for  the  Clan !  I„  the  next 
two  years  we  could  bring  in  a  couple  of  thousand 
Amencans  and  then  we'd  be  ready  to  take  over  the^r 

=rws-tSi-iis;-r 
^ssfn-srsssvid 

«  theworld,  I  tell  you-^nd  the  mountains  are  ful,  of 

M":^::s^^'*--^^-«'~wHiie 

"That  sounds  right.  Captain-we'd  have  a  country 
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.hii!  ,'*'*"  *^'  °"'^  P''^*'' '""  *'"•  "'•-I  can't  Kive 

ship  room  to  any  other-but  I  want  you.    Y«,"l   W„ 

me  m  New  Orlean,  ?"  „id  Murrdl.    "^        ^°^  "  ^°"' 

When  do  you  start  «,uth?"  asked  Hues  quickly 

thaf,  attended  to."  ^  ''^"''  ''«^«  ""'" 


a 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

THE  JUDGE  EXTENDS  HIS  CREDIT 

X  pf  ^  'c*,""""  ■^"''«'  ^""  ^^•■•"'«''  °"t  to  Belle 
.  •  r  "'"ri  °^°"  ^"''"'''y  '«"'  I*""*"  that  this  was 
I7t'  Betty  Malroy  could  by  no  means  escape.   He 

moment  ,t  existed  in  the  germ  state,  and  he  had  striven 

thouI'?H  "':,'"'  "."  '•""■"»  '""'  »>-"  '"  vain,  for 
hough   he  judge  valued  Mr.  Mahaffy  because  of  cer- 

neTth  fh    .^  T'''"  r''''*'  *"  P"'^"''^''  *°  discern  be- 

was  nlJ  H         7"'  ""*  '"''''=  "P  ""'  «'""='  ■"''".  he 
was  not  disposed  to  accept  him  as  his  mentor  ir  nice 

TlZt  *""*  ""f,  «^""«="'='"'y  f«*«n?-    He  owed  it 
to  himself  personally  to  tender  his  sympathy.     Miss 

part  he  had  played ;  surely  she  could  not  be  in  ignorance 
of  the   act  that  the  lawless  element,  dreading  his  fur! 
her  activities,  had  threatened  him.    She  must  know, 
too,  about  that  reward  of  five  thousand  dollar,     Cer- 
tainly her  grief  could  not  blind  her  to  the  fact  that  he 
bad  met  the  situation  with  a  largeness  of  public  spirit 
that  was  an  impressive  lesson  to  the  entire  community. 
These  were  all  points  over  which  he  and  Mahaffy 
had  wrangled,  and  he  felt  that  his  friend,  in  seeking  to 
keep  him  away  from  Belle  Plain,  was  standing  squarely 
>n  his  light.    He  really  could  not  understand  Solomon 
or  his  objections.    He  pointed  out  that  Norton  had 
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probably  left  a  wilI-„o  one  knew  yet-probably  his 

He  unde^tood  Nor.on  had  cousins  somewhere  in  X 

Jl  rrf'.""*""  ^"^  *•=  ""^''^"ve  possibility  of 
extended  hfgation.  Miss  Malroy  needed  a  stl^ 
clear  bram  to  guide  her  past  those  difficulties  his  arik 
f^cy  assembled  in  her  path.  He  beamed  on  h.s  fr  fnd 
with  a  wide  sunny  smile. 

MZffy."''"  ""'  "'''''  "  ^^^"-  P""?"  '"^i"«ated 

TuJn^L'''"  '*  ""'  ^°'°'"°"'  '^  ""^°«hy  of  you. 
Just  name  some  one,  will  you.  who  has  shown  an  in- 
terest comparable  to  mine?  I  m.y  say  I  have  demoted 
my  entire  energy  to  her  affairs,  and  with  disinterested- 
else  these'  T.f  ""'f  ''"•  ^■"  ''°"  ^^'^  -ho 
Shtln'-I^  r*'  ''^^  '"'=''  *°  ''^"wbeat  and 
aret  ml  .^."°";  "i"  "^  *^°"^'  ^"^  conclusions 
are  a  menace  to  them  I    I  got  'em  in  a  panic  sir-nres 

whofn  ^""^r'"*^ ''  ^'"  ''^  J"^'  J"''^^  Sl^um  Price 
who s  done  the  trick— no  one  else!" 

"Are  you  looking  for  some  one  to  take  a  pot  shot  at 
you  ?"  inquired  Mahaffy  sourly.  ^ 

rdlv/fi"""''  ""'°'''''  ""y  ^°"'''^^*  hope,  Solomon- 
I  d  ^ve  five  years  of  my  life  just  to  be  shot  at-that 
would  round  out  the  episode  of  the  letter  nicely  " 
rytftS.'"^'^-^'^'^''^^-^*«'-widea^„d 

"Why  don't  you  let  the  boy  go  alone  Price?"  ,„„ 
g.sted  Mahaffy.    He  lacked  thafsensTof  ru   L  Z 

judge,  himself,  entertained  never  a  doubt. 

I  shall  not  obtrude  myself,  Solomon;  I  shall  merely 
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walk  out  to  Belle  Plain  and  leave  a  civil  message     T 

'■Wouldn't  charity  hit  nearer  the  mark.  Price?" 
iudgetlldlv'^ir  "^'f'  ■''  ^°'°"'™'"  ^-d  the 

LKEra^^rshj^tnr?-;-^^ 

prec.ate  the  considerate  delicacy  of  a 'gen  , eta"    'i 
:;itrs7  ^^^'"^  *°  '-'  -  Wsfn-SusseJ 

h.s  coat;  then  by  turning  his  cuffs  insfde  outlnJ^p Li 
down  a  fresh  surface  made  its  first  public  aMearanr? 
Next  his  shoes  had  engaged  his  attemion  The;"S 
have  well  discouraged  a  less  resolute  and  resTuS 
character,  but  with  the  contents  of  his  ink-wThe  Irt 
fully  colored  his  white  yam  socks  where  tE  showed 
^ough  the  rifts  in  the  leather.    This  the  judge  dd 

CiviUy  to  Muhaffy,  now   replying  with   undisturbed 
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cheerfulness.  Last  of  all  he  clapped  his  dingy  beaver 
on  h.s  head  giving  it  an  indescribably  jaunty  slant,  and 
stepped  to  the  door. 

"Yf:  *"!'"' '"*'  Solomon,  I'm  off-come,  Han- 
nibal  I    he  said. 

At  heart  he  cherished  small  hope  of  seeing  Bet^/ 
advantageous  as  he  felt  an  interview  might  prove! 
However,  on  reaching  Belle  Plain  he  and  Hannibal 
were  shown  mto  the  cool  parlor  by  little  Steve.  It  was 
more  years  than  the  judge  cared  to  remember  since 
he  had  put  h,s  foot  inside  such  a  house,  but  with  true 
grandeur  of  soul  he  rose  to  the  occasion;  a  sublimated 
dignity  shone  from  every  battered  feature,  while  he 
fixed  little  Steve  with  so  fierce  a  glance  that  the  grin 
froze  on  his  lips.  ^ 

"You  are  to  say  that  Judge  Slocum  Price  presents 
his  compliments  and  condolences  to  Miss  Malroy- 
have  you  got  that  straight,  you  pinch  of  soot?"  he  .in- 
cluded affably.  Little  Steve,  impressed  alike  by  the 
judge  s  air  of  condescension  and  his  easy  flow  of  words, 
signified  that  he  had.  "You  may  also  say  that  Judge 
Price  s  ward  young  Master  Hazard,  presents  his  com- 
phments  and  condolences-"  What  more  the  jjdee 
might  have  said  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
iJetty,  herself. 

"My  dear  young  lady-"  the  judge  bowed,  then  he 
advanced  toward  her  with  the  solemnity  of  carriage 
and  countenance  he  deemed  suitable  to  the  occasion, 
and  her  attended  hand  was  engulfed  between  his  two 
plump  palms.  He  rolled  his  eyes  heavenward.  "It's 
the  Lord  s  to  deal  with  us  as  His  own  inscrutable  wis- 
dom dictates,"  he  murmured  with  pious  resignation. 
We  are  all  poorer,  ma'am,  that  he  has  died— just  as 
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we  were  richer  while  he  lived!"    Ti,»    •  u      . 
'he  judge's  speech  fell  sonorlLi  T^  "''""«  °* 

that  look  of  b   Tor  whrhT  ^  °"  ^''^  ^"^"<=«.  ""d 
eyes  since  they  saw  Oiarlev  M  T  f^'  ''^*  ^«'y'^ 
their  dear  depths  altaThJT"/'"'  '°''  °"'  "^ 
with  a  sense  of  hSeo^/c  ^    f.'- '""'"""^  ^'"^l^^" 
on  his  spiritual  trlir'^a  l°nd  IT ''^^  '^^^^'^^ 
we're  bound  to  believe  i„  tl         ."^'^"'  ^^y-  "^'am. 
dence-we  must  tS  U~^h„    .""'T"'="^  °'  P™-"" 
disposed  to  hold  that  we  r?^     "  ^^  '"'^'^'  be 
the  .ine  of  divineXr^^S' tef  -f  °i 
you  to  a  chair,  ma'am  I"  '^«<=^n"y.   Let  me  lead 

Ha?dTir'?,tfi-^^^^^^^^  f  ■=  ^'"'  "-'^  '''^ 
benevolence  of  „pr«sS  ^''^'  ^'^  ^^""^  -'»>  ^-t 

introVr;;eTv?,e^Ltr:L^a5'-"v---'- 

rapacity  of  a  friend--™.  1  ^""'.'"aam,  e.ther  in  the 

will  noiUuT^-iZiitz^i'rVr  ^°" 

toward  the  door.  ■""•"«—    The  judge  backed 

^T^^'.s  ^^d  rr-' ""  ^s 

;;i  couldn't  think  of  it,  ma'am-" 
Youll  have  a  glass  of  wine,  then,"  urged  Betty 
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hospitably.    For  the  moment  she  had  lost  sight  of  what 
was  clearly  the  judge's  besetting  sin. 

The  judge  paused  abruptly.    He  endured  a  moment 
of  agonizing  irresolution. 

"On  the  advice  of  my  physician  I  dare  not  touch 
wine— gout,  ma'am,  and  liver— but  this  restriction  does 
not  apply  to  com  whisky— in  moderation,  and  as  a 
tonic— cither  before  meals,  immediately  after  meals  or 
at  any  time  between  meals— always  keeping  in  mind  the 
idea  of  its  tonic  properties—"  The  judge  seemed  to 
mellow  and  ripen.  This  was  much  better  than  having 
the  dogs  sicked  on  you !  His  manner  toward  Betty  be- 
came almost  fatherly.  Poor  young  thing,  so  lonely 
and  desolate  in  the  midst  of  all  this  splendor— he  sur- 
reptitiously wiped  away  a  tear,  and  when  little  Steve 
presented  himself  and  was  told  to  bring  whisky,  audibly 
smacked  his  lips — a  whole  lot  better,  surely! 

"I  am  sorry  you  think  you  must  hurry  away,  Judge 
Price,"  said  Betty.  She  still  retained  the  small  brown 
hand  Hannibal  had  thrust  into  hers. 

"The  eastern  mail  gets  in  to-day,  ma'am,  and  I  have 
reason  to  think  my  share  of  it  will  be  especially  heavy, 
for  it  brings  the  bulk  of  my  professional  correspond- 
ence." In  ten  years  the  judge  had  received  just  one 
communication  by  mail— a  bill  which  had  followed  him 
through  four  states  and  seven  counties.  "I  expect  my 
secretary-"  boldly  fixing  Solomon  Mahaffy's  status, 
"is  already  dipping  into  it;  an  excellent  assistant, 
ma'am,  but  literary  rather  than  legal." 

Little  Steve  reappeared  bearing  a  silver  tray  on 
which  was  a  decanter  and  glass. 

"Since  you  insist,  ma'am,"  the  judge  poured  himself 
a  drink,  "my  best  respects—"  he  bowed  profoundly. 
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Hanmbal     M,ss  Bowen,  who  has  been  here-since-" 
her  voice  broke  suddenly.  =— since— 

"I  understand,  ma'am,"  said  the  judge  soothinriy 

2S '-Deaf  ^dM-r  ^°""-  ^""^  *"™"'*° 
anH  ^  .7  '  ^^  "  *"  ^"7  quiet  and  obedient 

-etrr;L^Ll-.^  ^^'"-^-^    When  sha„"i 

I  al'lrC^  ^^,  *°  .^°"  *•'""  ^'  ''  ^^''dy  to  go  home 

and  T    r  T/m^  '^'''"^  -"y  ^"""*^  «  N°rth  Carotoa 
and  I  should  hke  to  have  him  spend  as  much  time  i' 
possible  w.th  me  before  I  start  for  the  East  " 
It  had  occurred  to  Betty  that  she  had  done  little  or 

Z^ZZ  '"''■ ''°'''''  *'^  -'^''  "•= ''-'»" 

The  state  of  the  judge's  feelings  was  such  that  with 
ebborate  absence  of  mind  he  pou%ed  himself  a  seS 

th    act     ^•'"'^'■/"''  ^''^  *ere  should  be  no  drbt 
the  act  V".  one  of  ^advertence,  said  again  "Mv  bes 

[hTl     H  TiT"  "^^^  ='^  ''«^°-    Puiting'do  ^' 
the  glass  he  backed  toward  the  door 

"I  trust  you  will  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  me  if  I  can 
be  of  any  use  to  you,  ma'am-^  messagrwill  brine  r^ 

appo  nted  that  no  allusion  had  been  made  to  his  rece- 
ac  .vmes.     He  reasoned  correctly  that  Betty  wT^' 
yet  ,„  .gnorance  of  the  somewhat  dangerous 'emmnc" 
he  had  achieved  as  the  champion  of  law  and  order 
However  he  reflected  with  satisfaction  that  Hannibal 
m  remammg,  would  admirably  serve  his  ends  ' 

Betty  insisted  that  he  should  be  driven  home,  and 

the  point,  and  a  few  moments  later  rolled  away  from 
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Belle  Plam  behind  a  pair  of  sleek-coated  bays,  with  a 
negro  ,„  hvety  on  the  box.  He  was  conscious  of  a 
grea  sense  of  exaltation.  He  felt  that  he  should 
paralyze  Mahaffy.  He  even  temporarily  forgot  the 
Wow  his  hopes  had  sustained  when  Betty  spoke  of  re- 
turning to  North  Carolina.  This  was  life-broad  acres 
and  mggers-principally  to  trot  after  you  toting  liquor 
-^nd  such  liquor  !-he  lolled  back  luxuriantly  with 
nalf-cIosed  eyes. 

"Twenty  years  in  the  wood  if  an  hour!"  he  muttered. 

I  d  hke  to  have  just  such  a  taste  in  my  mouth  when 

I  come  to  d.e-and  probably  she  has  barrels  of  it!"  he 

sighed  deeply,  and  searched  his  soul  for  words  with 

which  adequately  to  describe  that  whisky  to  Mahaffy 

But  why  not  do  more  than  paralyze  Solomon-thai 
would  be  pleasant  but  not  especially  profitable  The 
judge  came  back  quickly  to  the  vexed  problem  of  his 

Jt-"";,  .  .'^"''■^^  *°  '"*''*  «"««  striking  display  of 
Miss  Malroy  s  courtesy.  He  knew  that  his  credit  was 
experiencing  the  pangs  of  an  early  mortality;  he  was 
not  sensitive,  yet  for  some  days  he  had  been  sensible 
of  the  fact  that  what  he  called  the  commercial  class  was 
viewing  hun  with  open  disfavor,  but  he  must  hang  on 
"L^  7^  ^  ""'''  '°"&"-f°'-  him  it  had  become  the 
abode  of  hope.  The  judge  considered  the  matter.  At 
least  he  could  let  people  see  something  of  that  decent 
respect  with  which  Miss  Malroy  treated  him 

They  were  entering  Raleigh  now.  and  he  ordered  the 
coachman  to  pull  his  horses  down  to  a  walk.  He  had 
decided  to  make  use  of  the  Belle  Plain  turnout  in  creat- 
mg  an  atmosphere  of  confidence  and  trust-especially 
trust.  To  this  end  he  spent  the  best  part  of  an  hour 
mterviewing  his  creditors.    It  amounted  almost  to  a 
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believed  in  start^th.  "'^"  '"'^''°''y  he 

accounts  withtrdely  Th?ad'  T""^  """""'  °^ 
as  he  explained  its  work,S  t^  m  V'^l"^  ""  ^y*"^'"' 
bred  a  n^ble  spi S  oTSXi^ ^^'^^'  ^^^  '"=«  '' 

specify^  but^re  he'  w,    '"  "1^^'  5"^""  "e  did  not 

Malroy  was  t^re  oiTe  t''"'  ""^^"idable  that  Miss 
manner.  ^"'  ""^  "^''^'''^  '"  a  substantial 

clefkfoffi';ta"fd  o7r'%^^'?™°^"  ■•"  "'^  -nty' 
that  CharleyVo'S  dtft^^'S-  'S^r,-  f  ^^^ 
went  to  Miss  Malroy  thatVht  m  -  ^^'"^^^  P°'"' 
die  Tennessee  were^dt*^  .^°"°"  "=°"^'"=  '"  "id- 
Price  had  beer/etafr/      ''     "^  ^  ''^fht;  that  Judge 

that  he  was  aXLTdt  i:r""-  '/  ""'''  ^^'^°^= 
for  Charley  Norton^         ^^    *"  mdependent  search 

expenS  that^uXe  Pri-      "•  ""*  "^^  *°  ^P-«  - 
Mahaffy  grfn„eS.r"  '  Tu  ^°'"^  *°  P^^  '^'^  ^ebts. 

believe  TbuT£e t '  ^^t;^^^^^  ''°"""    ^^  ^"""^ 
unreality.  '  ^'  ^""^  *«*  crowning  '.ouch  of 

The  judge  explained  the  situation. 
TheseV^;  aTS  ,:S";  ^T":^  *°  °-  ^elJs' 

ow:Snds;:rd?fi%i«^^^  °^  ^^-  ^^  ^^^^ 

What  had  seemed  the  corpse  of  credit  breathed 
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tgain,  and  the  Judge  and  MahaflFy  immediately  em- 
Darked  upon  a  characteristic  celebration.  Early  candle- 
light found  them  making  a  beginning;  midni^t  came 
—the  gray  and  purple  of  dawn—and  they  were  still  at 
It,  back  of  dosed  doors  and  shuttered  windows. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


BETTY  LEAVES  BELLE  PLAIK 

OANNIBAL  had  devoted  himself  loyally  to  the 
L,^^:  glorification,  and  Betty  heard  all  ^b^^! 
the  Jetter.  the  snuffing  of  the  candle,  J^/.u  1 

Of  five  thousand  dollafs.  H  vts^yltel    /  hVS 

toM  htontr^"  """'"^  "'  ''-'  -«-  --^  He 

"Why,  where  would  Tudee  Price  crpfc,^™ 
Hannihai?"  .t,.     .   "  •*     ^  ^"*^*  8^' so  much  money. 
HatmU,aI  ?    she  asked,  greatly  astonished.  ^ 

says  heTon.     ""t '"  ^"'  '*'  ^"'  ^'"^  =  ^r.  Mahaffy 
tte  letter    hi  J^      .."°  ""'  *'"  '""  *"="  ^^o  wrote 

financial  responsibility.  ^  ^"* 

adS  rle'^u^de^I^'tHrfe'n^ror '"  ^"^ 
vio^nce  which  he  «n  was  ^It e'in"^"^^^' 
2arat  bJ"  r"  ""^y-I-*=t-  estimate  of  him  Aat 

Shtf^ddT  !'•'=  '''^^^^ '"  Ws  blackest  hour 
could  have  added  nothmg  to  it.  Twice  since  then  she 

tttS  ""  "  '^'"^'''  "•''*  "=''1  «"'y  served  Tot 
tftat  first  mipression. 

"Miss  Betty,  he's  just  like  my  Uncle  Bob  was-he 
3" 
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am  t  afraid  of  nothingi  He  totes  them  pistol,  of  his 
-  oaded_,f  you  notice  good  you  can  see  where  they 

big,  looked  up  into  hers. 

BeS.  *"  "  ^^  "  ""  "*""'  "»""'*«'?"  inquired 

rJl"*r.'''''u'""  ""  """'y-  ^"'  2««y'  but  I  don't 
reckon  he's  what  a  body  would  call  pore  " 

thil  w  ^'"•K  ir  '^'""*  *  ^"  '""''^  """""  intelligence 
than  Hann.bal'8  to  comprehend  those  peculiar  processes 

Sloth  V:'r  "''=""'''  '''"'^'"  -<»  ''"^"-" 

of  mTnH  \  f  ''dversjty-that  it  was  his  magnificence 
of  m  nd  which  made  the  squalor  of  his  daily  life  seem 

^^l^fTT  ^""'"^t'""'  "^d  Betty  grasped  some- 
hmg  of  the  hope  and  faith  which  never  quite  died  out 
mSlocum  Price's  indomitable  breast. 

"But  you  always  have  enough  to  eat,  dear?"  she 
questioned  anxiously.  Hannibal  promptly  reassured 
her  on  this  pou...  "You  wouldn't  let  me  think  anything 
that  was  not  true.  Hannibal-you  are  quite  sure  you 
have  never  been  hungry?"  "  c  you 

"Never,  Miss  Betty ;  honest  1" 

in^W  u?  V'^**  °\  ""'^-  ^••«  "'»'*  *•««"  "Pwach- 
mg  herself  for  her  neglect  of  the  child;  she  had  meant 
to  do  so  much  for  him  and  had  done  nothingi  Now  it 
Z'^u^^u^"  ^"l^""  personally  to  interest  herself  in 
his  behalf,  yet  before  she  left  for  the  East  she  would 

ItTtt  .^'"^u  "  '^'  ^"^  *•='*  ''  '^''^  P°^"We  to 
trust  the  judge  she  would  have  made  him  her  agent, 
but  even  in  his  best  aspect  he  seemed  a  dubious  depend- 
ence. Tom,  for  quite  different  reasons,  was  equally  out 
of  the  question.    She  thought  of  Mr.  Mahaffy 
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;'What  kind  of  a  man  },  Mr.  Mahaffy,  Hannibal?" 

let.  on'-'/IL?  ";"  T'  ^'"  ^'"y-  °"'y  •><  «ver 
St'^ke'^XV''  ^""^ ''  «"  ^-  "»  o-  «"-"« 
;;Does  he-drink,  too,  Hannibal?"  questioned  Betty. 
Oh.  yes;  when  he  can  get  the  licker,  he  does."  It 
was  evident  that  Hannibal  was  cheerfully  tolerant  of 
h.s  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  austere  Mahaffy     By 

hu'iT'  ,!!"^  *"  '•'"'y  *°  ^^*P  °^"  the  child,  with 
h.  knowledge  of  shabby  vice,  and  his  fresh  ;oung 
faith  in  those  old  tatterdemalions. 

kin?!!!'  "°,»'r"  "'''"  ^^'y  ''"■  '^'y  "«  very,  very 
kind  to  you? '  she  continued  quite  tremulously 

Yes  ma'am-why.  Miss  Betty,  they're  lovely  men  I" 
And  do  you  ever  hear  the  things  spoken  of  you 
learned  about  at  Mrs.  Ferris'  Sunday-school  ?" 

When  the  judge  is  drunk  he  talks  a  heap  about  'em. 

It     beautiful  to  hear  him  then;  you'd  love  it.  Miss 

Betty,    and  Hannibal  smiled  up  sweetly  into  her  face 

Does  he  have  you  go  to  Sunday-school  in  Raleigh  ?" 

The  boy  shook  his  head. 

"I  ain't  got  no  clothes  that's  fitten  to  wear,  nor  no 
pennies  to  give,  but  the  judge,  he  'lows  that  as  soon 
as  he  can  make  a  raise  I  got  to  go,  and  he's  learning  me 
my  letter»-but  we  ain't  a  book.  Miss  Betty,  I  reckon 
It  d  stump  you  some  to  guess  how  he's  fixed  i*  for  me 
to  icam? 

"He's  drawn  the  letters  for  you,  is  that  the  way?" 

rLt  .^T"'  °'"y  *"'  experiencing  a  certain 
revulsion  of  feeling  where  the  judge  and  Mahaffy  were 
concerned.  They  were  doubtless  bad  enough,  but  they 
could  have  been  worse.  ^ 

"No.  ma'am ;  he  done  soaked  the  label  off  one  of  Mr. 
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of  bottle  I  m^n~plJJi''^''^''\'^^'^i'^<i 

by  the  judS  did  „ImJJ  **'"^''°'^*y"""«''vi«d 
She  drel  Z  tiZ  Zr  "'"^  "  '"  ^-"•"^- 

posses.  cer^ln^Ss  ^o?  TZi'"''  *"^  •"«"' 
he  and  Betty  wem  out  for^  wat^jrwl,""  ''^'' 

said  good-by  to  BrucrS„L^li7:,S  J'"'^*' 
months  aeo   and  it  «,«   "V^  '^*''  '»^«  heen 

Charley-Barley   irh^^    r    ^"^  *°"^' "^ 
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a^^^'i^T^^'   ''^   ■"   "yinff-what   .bout. 
atur  asked  Betty  suddenly.  * 

but  hi,  ^et  lashes  gave  the  lie  to  his  words. 

Are  you  homesick-do  you  wish  to  go  back  to  the 
judge  and  Mr.  Mahaffy  ?»  ^  "" 

'TWnr'*"'^"  "'f  ^''-^  *"  J"«  thinking-" 
1  ninking  about  what,  dear  ?" 

wiltlu^'  my  Uncle  Bob  »    The  small  face  was  very 

■'?!lr?"f  ^"I*  '"'"  •"'"  •"■■"  «°  '""ch.  Hannibal?" 
wn,.M  '""    "  ^"y^y  ^l'"  ''"«*  Uncle  Bob 

S  BrvT  ^r:,--"^  him;  they  just  couldn^ 

Mahaffy-they're  awful  kind,  Miss  Betty,  and  it  seen,^ 
ih«  he  fULf'"'".'"."'"  '""^""^  -i^h  Uncle Tb 

taow  .t  1"     '"'''  ' '"'' ""  '•'"'''"  °"* '« '«'  y°" 

"That  does  make  a  great  difference,  doesn't  it?" 

^Tupo'n^r'^'  -^  "°  ^'^--  '-^"'  '^-  -' 

"Don't  you  reckon  if  Uncle  Bob  is  alive,  like  the 

iS  Z'L  r'   k'  '"^  ^°'"^  *°  «"<»  '"^'  ■-  h'd 
ought  to  be  here  by  now?"  continued  Hannibal  anx- 

onllfth  J'.?""'',!?"  f*  "  «^'^*  *''"«•  """"iba"  J  it's 
only  that  so  much  has  happened  to  you.    If  he  was  ;ery 

badly  hurt  .t  may  have  been  weeks  before  he  c^u  d 

o  th  T  '"  *'"•  ""'  ~"''''  P"haps  he  went  back 
to  that  tavern  to  try  to  learn  what  had  become  of  you 
But  we  may  be  quite  certain  he  will  ™:ver  abandon  his 
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jrieTrf 'xhi"  """"t  ^"'^  P°^'«"'=  *ff°^  to  find 
you,  dear !    That  means  he  w  I  sooner  or  later  r^.  . 

.'mfJ'  ^""''>*' ;  any  day  or  hour  I" 
Whoop  I"    muttered    Hannibal    softly    under   hi, 

oTthe'Ier^cedS^ff.""'^'  '°""'  "^'=  ''''^-  '*  *e  foot 
"It  empties  into  the  river,"  answered  Betty 
Hanmbal  saw  a  small  skiff  beached  among  the  Cot- 
tonwood, that  grew  along  the  water's  eZ  IndW 
eyes  lighted  up  instantly     He  h:,A  ,  j        m 
for  boats.  ^"    "^ '■"'*  a  Juvemie  passion 

wa?!l'  ^°"  ^'  ^'^^*•  *'"''  y°"'  Miss  Betty?"  This 
was  a  charmmg  and  an  important  discovery. 

Would  you  like  to  go  down  to  it?"  inquired  Betty. 
"Idoi,Z     '^L^°^  *^  '^  ^"y-  Miss  Betty?-' 

"Why,  you  ain't  ever  been  out  rowing  i„  her  Miss 
Betty,  have  you?_and  there  ain't  no  bftte"  fu,;  than 
rowmg  a  boatl"    They  had  started  down  ^e  pa"  *"" 

I  used  to  think  that,  too,  Hannibal;  how  do  you 
suppose  .t  .s  that  when  people  grow  up  they  forget  all 
about  the  really  nice  things  they  might  do?'' 

What  use  is  she  if  you  don't  go  rowinir  in  her?" 
persisted  Hannibal.  ™wmg  m  her? 
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thi'Sw^'J*  '^"^*'^•    Mr.  Tom  uses  it  in  crossing  to 

n  saves  lit  I    '  *,t'  "*  "^'"""^  '-<*  ^-  ~t^» 
It  «ves  hrni  a  long  walk  or  ride  about  the  head  of  the 

A  "^"!f  i.*?"""  *'*'  y°"  °"'  '■"  her,  Miss  Bettv?" 
denuded  Hannibal  with  palpitating  anxiety!        ^ 
They  had  entered  the  scattering  timber  when  Bettv 

mbal  felt  her  fingers  close  convulsively  about  his  The 
sound  she  had  heard  might  have  been'oni^  the '^stL 
of  the  wmd  among  the  branches  overhead  in  thaVshad^ 
owy  sdence.  but  Betty's  nerves,  the  placid  ne'v«  of 
youth  and  perfect  health,  were  shattered. 

pered  tX'"  ""*""'  """''="•"  '""^  *'"^- 
For  answer  Hamiibal  minted  mysteriously,  and 
glancmg  m  the  direction  he  indicated,  Betty  sa^a 
woman  advancing  along  the  path  towa  d  them.  The 
look  of  alarm  slowly  died  out  of  his  eyes 

=nH  .i^"^  "'"  ^'^  °^«r''ee'-'s  niece,"  she  told  Hannibal 
and  they  kept  on  toward  the  boat. 

The  girl  came  rapidly  up  the  path,  which  closelv 
glowed  the  irregular  line  of  the  shore  in  its  winl'gj 

s?n  M       T  ''*"  *"  '*°P  ""'l  elance  back  over  he 

shoulder   her  attitude  intent  and  listening,  then  she 

hurned  forward  again.   Just  by  the  boat  the  threTmet 

Good  evenmgl"  said  Betty  pleasantly. 

The  girl  made  no  reply  to  this ;  she  merely  regarded 

ab,Str '  ''""  ^'  '"^'  ^""^  '^^'''^  ^'-- 

"I  got  something  I  want  to  say  to  you-you  know 
who  I  am,  I  reckon?"  She  was  a  giri  of  about  Bet"y^ 
own  age,  w.th  a  certain  dark,  sullen  beauty  and  that 
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physical  attraction  which  Tom,  in  spite  of  his  vexed 
mood,  had  taken  note  of  earlier  in  the  day. 

Make  the  boy  go  back  toward  the  house  a  soell— T 
got  something  I  want  to  say  to  you."  bZIS^I 
She  was  offended  by  the  gfrl's  manner  SA^ast" 
2  ":t"  !''':''■    "'  ^'"'*  S°'»5  to  hurt  you-™" 

lose!      The  gtrl  stamped  her  foot  impatiently. 
Betty  made  a  sign  to  Hannibal  and  he  passed  slowly 

kept  his  head  turned  that  he  might  see  what  was  done, 
even  ,f  he  were  not  to  hear  what  was  said. 

fartJ^t'r  bI''"'  "rl""-""'  there-<ion't  go  any 
farther  I  Betty  called  after  him  when  he  had  reached 
a  pom  sufficiently  distant  to  be  out  of  hearing  of  a  c«n- 

"T  ir    ^'J""*'y  'f  yo"  h^'ve  anything  to  tell  me  I" 
I  got  a  heap  to  say."  answered  the  girl  with  a 

rToS.rra.Ted^:^"^^----'--- 

Betty  felt  sudden  disgust  with  the  situation. 

No.  he  ain't  about  the  place,  either!  He  done  struck 
out  for  Memphis  two  hours  after  sun-up.  and  whafs 
more,  he  am't  coming  back  here  to-nighti"  There  was 
a  moment  of  silence.     The  girl  looted  about  a^pr" 

B^7%  ^^'  r"""'*^'  ''"'"^  ''^  «"'*  eyes  on 
Betty :      You're  here  alone  at  Belle  Plain-you  know 
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what  happened  when  Mr.  Tom  started  fn,  m       u- 

Don't  be  so  scared;  I  recton  Belle  Plain's  >o  <m^ 
as  h.s  .f  anything  happened  to  you  A     '^'"'"  '  «*  8ood 

g^rlstXn  t?e  fl"'  '  ^'^^  ""^'^  ^^  '-'^'^  "^^ 

wh«??oi„7to"il'  '"""  *'"  ""  °^  *''''^'  -d  tell  me 
said  qlt!r  ''"  "^  ""-"  ^°"  '"°*?"  ^he 

teli'!!^''^  t°  ^°"  '■''*°"  ^"-  Norton  was  shot?  I  can 
Jhe'^rl^  /~?'  ^^'  ^"  ^'°»^  °f  y°"-that  wa  whJT^ 
The  rrls  furtive  glance,  which  searched  and  waThed 

.„n        ».      r  *•      ^°"  *'"  t  n°  safer  than  he  was   T 

£  zi7t::'  ^"^^^  ^  "^^  "-*  shaiy  i::l' 

"What  do  you  mean  ?"  faltered  Betty 
"O  you  reck(M  you're  safe  hen.  J„  tu.  u-    . 
alone?   Why  do  you\eci:o"LX"cltred'outX 

nave  anytfimg  happen  to  you-that  was  why  1"  and  the 
girl  sanl:  her  voice  to  a  whisper.    "You  qSelle  Jll 
"T-?°-"'«':!-i-t  as  soon  as  you  can T         '  '^'"" 
ms  .s  absurd-you  are  trying  to  frighten  me!" 
D.d  they  stop  w.'h  trying  to  frighten  Charley  Nor- 
ton?   demanded  Bess  with  harsh  insistence. 
Whatever  the  promptings  that  inspired  this  warn 

sympathy.    Her  dommatmg  emotion  seemed  to  be  a 
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a  dull  fire;  yet  her  feehngs  were  so  dearly  and  so 
keenly  per«,„al  that  Betty  understood  the  motive  th^ 

left  hir^  .'*'  *"■'•  '^'  ^P^^tion.  she  fom^d 
left  her  wondenng  just  where  and  how  her  own  fate 
was  linked  with  that  of  this  poor  white. 

asked    ''''''  '^"  ^^^^  '""^  ''"*  ^  "^  "«?"  "l" 
"Ever  since  along  about  noon." 
''You  were  afraid  to  come  to  the  house?" 
X  djdn't  want  to  be  seen  there." 
"And  yet  you  knew  I  was  akjne  " 

plale  !""""''"*  '"'*  **"  ^°"  ^°^  ^'^'^  ^^t'hing  the 

^  Again  the  girl  stamped  her  foot  with  angry  impa- 

"You're  just  wastin'  time-just  foolin'  it  away-and 
you  am't  got  none  to  spare!"  ^ 

"You  must  tell  me  what  I  have  to  fear-I  must  know 
more  or  I  shall  stay  just  where  I  am  I" 

"Well  then,  stay  1"  The  girl  turned  away,  and  then 
reckr^'Ml"lf '  '"^.^  ""•*  '''"^  S^«y  once  more  "? 
Sre' dj- "  ""^  ''  "^^  '''^-'  -^-  ^'-  -««^ 

"Of  whom  are  you  speaking?" 

"He'll  have  you  away  from  here  t.. night  I" 
^^  He?  .   .   .   who?  .   .  .   and  what  if  I  refuse  to 

"Did  they  ask  Charley  Norton  whether  he  wanted 
to  hve  or  d.e  ?"  came  the  sinister  question. 
A  shiver  passed  through  Betty.    She  was  seeing  it 
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wind  tossed  the  branches  of  the  ^^^  ^  ^^""^  '^  *' 
of  golden  Hght  thatltt^^^'!  hTH'  *!  ^"^^ 
fear  of  the  uricm,wn  leaped  up^LshrC''.  '  7''' 
-nstant  her  f,,.,  ,e^,  Ha^^e  L? t tL^^^ 

^f's2:^rLT''  "^""'■''^""  ^''^  ^-P^''  out. 
"Whatis  it,  MissBettv?   Wh,t',  *i. 

go,  she  had  not  considered  '^  ^"*=  *° 

together 'STe^^ssa^  'Zh""'  *'"^'-  *^='*' 
small  hand-bag.  "^'^^^''^  cl°th>ng,  went  into  a 

•I  only  trust  you,  deari" 
BettyPIsitCiXSr"'^''^*^'"^'^'^^ 
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"Captain  Murrell?"  There  was  less  of  mvsterv  n«» 
but  more  of  terror,  and  her  hand  stole  up^oSeS' 

"Don't  you  be  scared.  Miss  Betty  I"  said  Hannibal 

Oie  law.  to  the  terrace.    Under  the  leafy  arch  which 
-c^^ed  the.  .J,ere  was  already  the  de'ep  ptrpt  S 

N:s,.Tis;t:;!"  :ru:f^^Xr"'V^  ^^• 

whisper.  '«•'=<' Hannibal  m  a  shuddering 

"Hush-Oh.  hush.  Hannibal  I  It  is  too  awful  to 
even  speak  of-"  and,  sobbing  and  half  hysteS  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands  ' 

^^But  where  are  we  going.  Miss  Betty?"  asked  the 

the'Li^' '"~''' ''!"'"  '^^  ^'"^  ="  '^°»^^g  ^ense  of 
the  „  ght  s  approach  and  of  her  own  utter  helplessness 

1 11  tell  you  what.  M  ss  Betty  let's  tm  tn  «,.  j../ 
and  Mr.  Mahaffyl"  said  HannW        ^      *"'  '"'«" 

Judge  Price?"    She  had  not  thought  of  him  as  a 
possible  protector. 

n  Ji!^^'  ^!f^  ^^y-  *'"''  I  <"M  yo«  he  ain't  afraid  of 
nothmg?    We  could  walk  to  Ralegh  easy  "f  you  don^t 

w^t  your  niggers  to  hook  up  a  teLfor'you!"" 
Betty  suddenly  remembered  the  carriage  which  had 
taken  the  judge  into  town;  she  was  sure  I  had  not  y^t 

HJ.7t-^'"  ^"t,'"  **  ''"^^^-  Hannibal!    George  who 
we  may  meet  him  on  the  road  " 
Screened  by  the  thick  shadows,  they  passed  up  the 
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*e  con,-fie,d  S  fa/trnThf  J  *'^  "r '° 
highroad.    Following,  on.    /^  \  ^^  '"'"^  »"<'  *« 

'eavSg  S  P,a£lartr"  ^'^  ^'"'.^  ^"^  '  - 
Betty.  "n-about  the  woman,  I  mean,"  said 

.•f  '^"ey  S°  wKS'd""'  ^'*  ^'*"'  ^-  S««y. 
It  occurred  to  him  th  .  /   ''Peculated  the  boy. 

their  flig^J„,J"'  ^"  '■d^quate  explanation  of 

was  at  !n  tir  lis ;  aSt:'  ,T  *^  ^■"''«^ 

ancy  of  statement     Th.    u  ^  •  ^  '''^'"'*'  '''^^"P- 

eigj.    SuddeiyX^lS"^  "'^  "''•'^  '°--^  «»'- 
Hark!"  she  whispered. 
"It  were  nothing.  Miss  Betty."  said  H,nnK  1 
assuringy,  and  thev  hurrtJ^I:  Hannibal  re- 

utter  stnLs  through  whSt?""'''  ''^'"-    ^"  *' 
the  beating  of  heVo      I  ^^  """^""^  ^e"/  heard 

dust  of  the  mid  VaJ^?  '^'\'<=^*  '^  ♦he  warm 
-Ives  into  tr^f  Jrshe^^'^'j-'^ed  them- 
them  out  of  the  niehfs  bhl  '^'^  .*°  "«ep  toward 
Betty  paused  ^  **  uncertainty.  0„ce  more 

iore!S::^:!;,Tl^^'"  "•■'^  «--•«'  -  be. 
He  sensed  sre2goJ''th'r't;r'°"  °'  *^  ^■"<^^- 
which  his  patronXlf mru"?'  "™""^^^ 
gested.  since  his  face  was  a  mitt  .k  """*""  '"8- 
oneindoubtastoiuTth  T!     *"*  "'"''">'  '^ft 

ceeded  in  rniil"  ^1' •''°^  ""!'=''  °^  ^^at  he  heard  suc- 
makmg  us  mipress.on  on  him;  but  the  boy 
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wZ  »  ''°°'*  *'"''.**  "''''*«*  ~"'''  I"^'  P««««  »» 
"V  T  "'r  ''°"'"^  *'  "'"'-fi'W  ■"  "id  Betty. 
No,  I  redcon  we  couldn't  a-missed  hearing  it "  «,. 
8weredH«mibal.  He  had  scarcely  spoken  „1,e„  Z 
««ght  the  rattle  of  wheels  and  the'^beat  of  l^l 
These  sounds  swept  nearer  and  nearer,  and  then  the 
dar^s  d  .gorged  the  Belle  Plain  team  and  c^' 

a  il     "W^u  ^''^?f '•8«/"''«l  J"  his  horses  with 

fte^tox  as  he  sought  to  pierce  the  darkness  with  hi. 

"George—" 

"Oh,  it  you,  Missy?" 

R»7'*'  i  ^1^^  ^T  *°  •'"^*  "'  '"t°  Raleigh,"  said 
Betty,  and  she  and  Hannibal  entered  the  cart^. 

^  J^nght.  M.ssy.    Yo'-all  ready  fo>  n,e  to  go^Iong 
Inf^."""  ^'"''  George!"  urged  Betty. 

1^  hTr  ^  t*"!*  y**  "^""8*  ^*  chuckholesi" 
He  had  turned  h.s  horses'  heads  in  the  direction  of 

no  SacLd^^  •  '"'"'-'  ''='"'  ^  "'^"  ^  •* 

"ITie  carriage  swung  forward  for  perhaps  a  hundred 
yards,  then  suddenly  the  horses  came  to  a  dead  stop 

with  M,  °v  °1L    "V"  '"'=''  G^^^*^'  '^'J  ^"'ck  ttem 

"Hold  "I  '''        *.'  '°''"  °"'y  ^"^'•^  ^d  P'«nged. 
HoM  on.  mggerl"  said  .  rough  voice  J  of  Ae 
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offcn  to  dcm  h«S  2r  ''"'    '"*'"  ^°'  '«^'' 

Sor"  '"T.^  •"  '^'^  "<"«  °f  the  carriage 
Show  your  light,  Bunker  "  lairf  fi,-       *^" 
voice  that  had  SDofcm  ^T'       r       '  "'^^  """^h 
lantern  was  JcoSdanlH!;  IT"'''  '  "^^ 
'error.    He  wa.  Sgtto  ^ t,Tsl'  "^°* 
tavern-keeper.  *  **'  SkM»on,  the 
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TN  the  face  of  Betty's  indignant  protest  Slosson  and 
■».  the  man  named  Bunker  climbed  into  the  carriage 

Don't  you  be  scared,  ma'am,"  .aid  the  tavera- 
keeper,  who  smelt  strongly  of  whisky.  "I  wouldn't  lift 

idndnes"''"  '*^''"  "**  ^'^  ^^^^  ^""*'*  '''^'P*  '" 
"How  dare  you  stop  my  carriage  r  cried  Betty,  with 
a  very  genuine  anger  which  for  the  moment  dominated 
aU  her  other  emotions.  She  struggled  to  her  feet,  but 
Slosson  put  out  a  heavy  hand  and  thrust  her  back 

f,..?w  "•'^'"  ''.'  "'^''  soothingly.   "Why  make  a 
fuss  ?  We  am  t  gomg  to  harm  you ;  we  wouldn't  for  no 
sum  of  money.  Drive  on.  Jim-drive  like  hell!"  This 
tost  was  addressed  to  the  man  who  had  taken  Georire's 
place  on  the  box,  where  a  fourth  member  of  Sloss^'s 
band  had  forced  the  coachman  down  into  the  narrow 
space  between  the  seat  and  dashboard,  and  was  hold- 
mg  a  pistol  to  his  head  while  he  sternly  enjoined  silence. 
With  a  word  to  the  horses  Jim  swung  about  and  the 
ZT^  «Iled  off  through  the  night  at  a  breakneck 
pace.   Bettys  shaking  hands  drew  Hannibal  closer  to 
her  s^as  she  felt  the  surge  of  her  terrors  rise  within 
her.  Who  were  these  men-where  could  they  be  takine 
her-and  for  what  purpose?    The  events  of  the  past 
weeks  Imked  themselves  in  tragic  sequence  in  her  mind 
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W»t  was  It  die  had  to  fear?  Was  it  Tnm  -i    i.  ^  • 
spired  f'orton',  murder?  \V»i,rllT  *!'*•  ''•''  '"" 
men  were  acting?  T^     u  ^  ^  *''«»  '^ese 

her  eis^^^^J^^;"^  --'<«  P'ofit  greatly  by 

.3  Jim  with  voSand  Su'^d  S^°?*  ''^^  '*^' 

.xtxir^r--"^^^^^^ 

;;G«  down,  ma'am  r  said  the  latter, 
wnere  are  you  talcing  me?"  asked  R.f.„  • 

».rr^:T,ii'r.,:5f  -  '«-.< «... 
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and  Capuin  Murrell.  I  heard  yoa.  „d  I  ^„  you  dr.g 
hun  to  the  nverl"  cried  Hannibal  * 

SteMoo  gave  .  start  of  artonishment  at  thi.. 
Why.  am  t  he  hateful  r  he  exclaimed  aghast.  'Tee 
here,  young  feller,  that's  no  kind  of  a  waTfo'  you  to 
t«Ik  to  a  man  who  ha.  ri«  hi.  ten  childrellr        ' 

hair^r''*'  r°7'  ^''"'  J'"  '°'''  Slosson  to  nmlce 
^  Th,s  popular  clamor  served  to  recall  the  tave™! 
«eper  to  a  sense  of  duty.  -'crn 

h*l!*'l"l:,'**i  *'"'""  *°*'  y"-  »'  *i"  you  walk?" 
he^mquired,  and  reaching  out  his  hand  t,^k  hoW  of 

cdZ'!'"'^'"  "'*'  "■'  ^"'  ''"''=^'^'  '""""""^  f'""  th« 

"Keep  close  at  my  heels.   Bunker,  you  tuck  aloncr 
after  her  with  the  boy."  '"^^ 

"What  about  this  niinrer?"  asked  th.  t~,^u  _ 
"Prtr-h  u:^  .1  . .  '"*  lourth  man. 

tun,^  *    him  atong  with  us."  said  Slosson.    They 
umed  from  the  road  while  he  wa,  speaking  and  en- 
tered a  narrow  path  that  led  off  through  the  wood.  «i 

iJetty  heard  the  carnage  drive  away.  They  went  on 
rhLhSr^  •««'-'-  '^^SI^'-^oTe 

Slosson^ed  to  have  passed  completely  under  The 

S  «  „  .  T'**'  «=°"««i°"«.  for  he  continued  wiS^ 
just  a  touch  of  reminiscent  sadness  in  his  tone  "tT.™ 
was  aU  told  four  Mrs.  Slossons :  two  of^r^a,  Suth 
Carolmja^s.  one  was  from  Georgia,  and  the  fast  was  a 

r^Z^LTi^'  *"!!  ^*"—  She'd  burifdThl' 
Husbands  and  I  figured  we  could  start  perfectly  even." 
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Thf  intrinsic  fairneis  of  thii  wir*  ™.j    •. 

PMl-  Mr.  SloMon  dwelt  „n^  •.      T''*  "*  **'**«  "P" 

had  three  toT^S  "i7 '' T'*^  ««*^««J«'-  "-"''« 

could  crow  no«  oveT^i-eotl:;..'''"  *"  """'•  "«'*" 

it  A^'Stri'^.'s^r  rrf "''  *■•*  <">•-'- 

W.horel«f  and  K«nT         ""^  ••**«  ''■  '■  ''  •  '  "" 

;^w.,to.poi„t.Hcreas.s:AS:;:r:^s 

•/Step  in,  ma'an, ..  h^  said,  when  he  had  :.v,...  ,.. ,  . 
unlcnown  lay  hold  of  her   ,„h    ^         ^°''^''    '    >« 

No  wore  of  that  I"  he  warned   tt,«,  i. 
himself  and  lauehed    «vZ       t^  '.         ''*  ""ewvered 
in  the  fa«  m.'fmt,Zr  """  y'"  «»  y°"  ^a,  blade 
"Wh.,-  '     ^  *''*^* ''  he  no  one  to  hear  vou  " 

Just  across  to  George  Hiclcs's." 
i-or  what  purpose  ?" 

atSj^Xthrr^ef^'"'"  ^"''S-o-'-d 
^^ '-Hannibal  is  to  go  with  „,e?"  asked  Betty  tren,„- 

c^ZZ^^'  """"  '''''''■  "^°-  "■^^«.  too- 
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Betty  stepped  into  the  sldflF.  She  fcit  her  hopes 
qwcke«-«he  was  thinking  of  Bess ;  whatever  the  girTs 
motives,  she  had  wished  her  to  escape.  She  would  wish 
It  now  more  than  ever  since  the  very  thing  she  had 
striven  to  prevent  had  happened.  Slosson  seated  him- 
self  and  toolc  up  the  oars.  Bunker  followed  with  Han- 
mbal  and  thty  pushed  oflf.  No  word  was  spoken  until 
they  disembarked  on  the  opposite  shore,  when  Slosson 
addressed  Bunker. 

«^LT^T  ^T"  ""^"'^  *^^*  y°""«  rip-staver,  vou 
go  back  after  Sherrod  and  the  nigger,"  he  said. 

He  conducted  his  captives  up  the  bank  and  they  en- 
tered a  clearing.  Looking  across  this  Betty  saw  where 
a  cabm  wmdow  framed  a  single  square  of  lirfit.  They 
advanced  toward  this  and  presently  the  dark  outline  of 
the  cabm  itself  became  distinguishable.  A  moment  later 
Slosson  paused,  a  door  yielded  to  his  hand,  and  Betty 

^H  ul^^  ''"t  *™''  ''"■"  ""=  "^  ^here  Murrell 
had  held  his  conference  with  Fentress  and  Ware.  The 
two  women  were  now  its  only  occupants  and  the 
mother,  pss  and  shapeless,  turned  an  expressionless 
face  on  Ae  intruders;  but  the  daughter  shrank  into  the 
shadow,  her  burning  glance  fixed  on  Betty 

AT  '"^-'f  ^°'  ^''^'  "'"^  '^''y'"  said  Mr.  Slosson. 

Mrs.  Hicks  rose  from  the  three-legged  stool  on  which 

she  was  sitting. 
"Hand  me  the  candle,  Bess,"  she  ordered. 
At  one  side  of  the  room  was  a  steep  flight  of  stairs 
which  gave  access  to  the  loft  overhead.  Mrs.  Hicks 
by  a  gesture,  signified  that  Betty  and  Hannibal  were  to 
ascend  these  stairs;  they  did  so  and  found  themselves 
on  a  narrow  landing  inclosed  by  a  partition  of  rough 
planks,  this  partition  was  pierced  by  a  low  door.  Mrs. 
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Hicks  who  had  followed  close  at  tlieir  heels,  handed 
the  candle  to  Betty. 

doIJ°  ^°°^"'"  *'"  ***^  ^"^^y-  '^^^  toward  the 

^'Waitl"  cried  Betty  in  a  whisper. 

"No,"  said  the  woman  with  an  ahnost  masculine 
surhness  of  tone.  "I  got  nothing  to  say."  She  pushed 
them  into  the  attic,  and,  closing  the  door,  fastened  it 
with  a  stout  wooden  bar. 

Beyond  that  door,  which  seemed  to  have  closed  on 
every  hope,  Betty  held  the  tallow  dip  aloft,  and  by  iu 
uncertain  and  flickering  light  surveyed  her  prison.  The 
briefest  glance  sufficed.  The  room  contained  two  shake- 
down beds  and  a  stool,  there  was  a  window  in  the 
gable  but  a  piece  of  heavy  plank  was  spiked  before  it 

Miss  Betty,  don't  you  be  scared,"  whispered  Han- 

Mr  Mahaffy  w,U  try  to  find  us.  They'll  go  right  off 
to  Bdle  Plain-  the  judge  is  always  wanting  to  do  that 
only  Mr.  MahalFy  never  lets  him-but  now  he  won't  De 
able  to  stop  him  " 

"Oh,  Hannibal,  Hannibal,  what  can  he  do  there- 
what  can  any  om  do  there?"  And  a  dead  pallor  over- 
spread the  giri's  fs.ce.  To  speak  of  the  blind  groping  of 
her  friends  but  served  to  fix  the  horror  of  their  situa- 
tion m  her  mind. 

J'^J°"'\^°'^'  ^'^  ^""y-  ^  *e  i«<Jg«  is  always 
thinkmg  of  things  to  do;  seems  like  they  was  mostly 
things  no  one  else  would  ever  think  of." 

Betty  had  placed  the  candle  on  the  stool  and  seated 
herself  on  one  of  the  beds.  There  was  the  murmur  of 
voices  in  the  room  below;  she  wondered  if  her  fate 
was  under  consideration  and  what  that  fate  wa'  to  be 
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turned  to  her  side. 

r„,*,M '*!  ^i"!?'"  rJ*"''^  ^■'"*  ««  «"t  Of  *«  loft  we 
could  steal  their  skiff  and  row  down  to  the  river-  I 
reckon  they  got  just  the  one  boat;  the  only  way  they 
could  get  to  us  would  be  to  swim  out.  and  if  they  done 
hat  we  could  pound  'em  over  the  head  with  the^ars- 

water^sSt li!'"^'''^  T  "''"'  ^"'^  '"  *« 
t««['Bettv  ""•^d««>"s  f^icy  of  his  failed  to  in- 

f,J^T* V"*^  ""^"^  ^'"="°^  ""^  ^•-°''e»-  wrae  up 
from  the  shore  with  George.  Slosson  joined  them  and 
there  was  a  bnef  discussion,  then  an  interval  of  sUence 

moved  back  across  the  field  in  the  direction  of  the 
bayou.  There  succeeded  a  period  of  utter  stiUness.  both 
m  the  cabm  and  in  the  clearing,  a  somber  hush  that 
plunged  Betty  yet  deeper  in  despair.  Wild  thoughts 
assailed  her.  thoughts  against  which  she  struggled  w'th 
all  the  strength  of  her  will.  B8  cu  w  in 

In  that  hour  of  stress  Hannibal  was  sustained  by 
his  fauh  m  the  judge.  He  saw  his  patron's  powerful 
and  picturesque  intelligence  applied  to  solving  the  mys- 
tery of  theu-  disappearance  from  Belle  Plain;  it  4s 
inconceivable  that  this  could  prove  otherwise  than  dis- 
astrous to  Mr.  Slosson  and  he  endeavored  to  share  the 
confidence  he  was  feeling  with  Betty,  but  there  was 
somethmg  so  forced  and  unnatural  in  the  giri's  voice 
and  manner  when  she  discussed  his  conjectures  that  he 
quiddy  fell  into  an  awed  silence.  At  last,  and  it  must 
have  been  some  time  after  midnight,  troubled  slumbers 
claimed  him.  ho  moment  of  forgetfulness  came  to 
Betty.  She  was  waiting  for  what-she  did  not  know  I 
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The  candle  burnt  tower  and  lower  and  finally  went  out 
and  she  was  left  in  darkness,  but  agair.X  wmc^ 
saous  of  sounds  from  the  room  beb^At  fir^ h  ^s 

came  a  steady  monotme  that  ran  deeo  into  thT  n!<,fc* . 

^htl  ^  f"*'  °^  "«''*  ^S^  to  show  throueh 
chmks  m  the  logs.  Hamiibal  roused  and  sat  up  ruS 
bmg  h.s  eyes  with  the  back,  of  his  hands.  ^' 

,hnlr  V^°"/"'  *°  '''^ ''°"«?"  he  inquired.  Betty 
judge  will  know  ?"  he  asked 

soi:i";rs„^'^"-""-"^^^'-^-«^«=on- 

''Miss  Betty,  he  will  love  to  find  us-" 

Harkl  What  was  that?"  for  Betty  had  caueht  the 

distant  splash  of  oars.  Hannibal  fo^d  a  chTnfc7„  the 

Jogs  through  which  by  dint  of  much  squinZ  he  t 

cured  a  partial  view  of  the  bayou.  "^^  he  se- 

'They're  fetching  up  a  keel  boat  to  the  shore  Miss 
Be^-.fs  a  whooper!"  he  announced.   Betty'!' hea 
«nk.  she  never  doubted  the  purpose  for  wWch  aI 

Sed  hert;r  ''''  '''  «--'  ^^^^  ^^r  - 

brSLr  ft  !?•"  ''"\""*^  ''^''''  *""  their 
gl«  Sr  in  I^  "^^  '''"*  ^'"y  attempted  to  en- 
gage her  m  amversation,  either  she  cherished  cnm- 
personal  feeling  of  dislike  for  her  prisoS  fr Ise  tTe 
s-tu,-..t.on  in  which  she  herself  was  placed  L^d  Se  to 
recommend  it,  even  to  her  dull  mind,  and  her  d  ssati 
fa^.on  was  expressed  in  her  attitude  toward  the  ^ 
Betty  passed  the  long  hours  of  morning  i„  frLy 
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speculahcw  concerning  what  was  happening  at  Belle 
jPlain    In  the  end  she  realized  that  the  day  could  go 
by  and  her  absence  occasion  no  alarm;  Steve  might 
reasonably  suppose  George  had  driven  her  into  Raleigh 
or  to  the  Bowens'  and  that  she  had  kept  the  carriage, 
i-mally  all  her  hope  centered  on  Judge  Price     He 
would  expect  Hannibal  during  the  morning,  perhaps 
when  the  boy  did  not  arrive  he  would  be  tempted  to  go 
out  to  Belle  Plain  to  discover  the  reason  of  his  nc^ 
appearance.    She  wondered  what  theories  would  oflfer 
themselves  to  his  ingenious  mind,  for  she  sensed  some- 
thing of  that  indomitable  energy  which  in  the  face  of 
rebuffs  and  laughter  carried  him  into  the  thick  of  everv 
sensation. 

At  noon,  Mrs.  Hicks,  as  sullen  as  in  the  morning, 
brought  them  their  dimier.    She  had  scarcely  quitted 
the  loft  when  a  shrill  whistle  pierced  the  silence  that 
hung  above  the  clearing.   It  was  twice  repeated,  and 
Uie  two  women  were  heard  to  go  from  the  cabin. 
Perhaps  half  an  hour  elapsed,  then  a  step  became  au- 
dible on  the  packed  earth  of  the  dootyard;  some  one 
entered  the  room  below  and  began  to  ascend  the  nar- 
row  stairs,   and   Betty's  fingers   closed   convulsively 
about  Hannibal's.   This  was  neither  Mrs.  Hicks  nor 
her  daughter,  nor  Slosson  with  his  clumsy  shuffle 
Xhere  was  a  brief  pause  when  the  landing  was  reached 
but  It  was  only  momentary;  a  hand  lifted  the  bar  the 
door  was  thrown  open,  and  its  space  framed  the  fi^re 
of  a  man.  It  was  John  Murrell. 

Standing  there  he  regarded  Betty  in  silence,  but  a 
deep-seated  fire  glowed  in  his  sunken  eyes.  The  sense 
of  possession  was  raging  through  him,  his  temples 
throbbed,  a  fever  stirred  his  blood.   Love,  such  as  it 
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was.  he  undoubtedly  felt  for  her  and  even  his  riant 
sSofforV"  "''  '"°"''''°"^  ramifi«tio"  was'^^S 

'•Better    ''T**  *'**"'''  *'''*  '•«  *'">^g'«d. 
Betty  I    the  single  word  fell  softly  from  his  Kds 

by  some  swift  mtu.tive  process  of  the  mind  which 
asked  nothing  of  the  logic  of  events,  but  de;it  oX 
with  conclusions.  Murrell  stood  revealed  as  Norton's 

lived  m  his  degenerate  ambitions  until  the  common 
judgments  or  the  understanding  of  them  no  on" 
;sted  for  h.m.  That  Betty  had  loved  Norton  feLed 
mconsequential  even;  it  was  a  memory  tTL  sS 

3e?H*''  'T  "'  "'^  ^^'»  PaLon      SoT 

mlt  ^""  r'u"^'^'  •'"'  ^^'^  °f  *«  ™ile  was  the 
menace  of  unleashed  impulse. 

Betty?-'  he  asked  at  length,  stiU  softly,  still  with  some: 
thing  of  entreaty  in  his  tone. 

herS'°sirjt"~"°^  Tom-who  had  me  brought 
whn,U  .  '^  ^"^^  '^"'^^'^  ^  ^  i'  been  tL 

whose  hate  was  not  to  be  feared  as  she  feared  this  m^s 

thi2°)^"°'"  '^'^  ^""'"  ^""Shed.  "You  didn't 
thmk  /rf  pve  you  up?  I  am  standing  with  a  haUer 
about  my  neck,  and  all  for  your  sakelwho'd  risk  as 

stride  * :  r^'" " ""'  ''^'' '"  ^^--^  -•* -- 

age  pnde  that  this  was  so,  and  took  a  step  toward  her. 
uont  come  near  me!"  cried  Betty.     Her  eves 
blazed,  and  she  looked  at  him  with  loatWng.  ^ 

•Youll   learn   to  be   kinder,"   he   exulted.    "You 
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wouldn't  see  me  at  Belle  Plain;  what  was  left  for  me 
but  to  have  you  brought  here?" 

While  MurreU  was  speaking,  the  signal  that  had  told 
of  his  own  presence  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  bayou 
was  h«rd  again.  This  served  to  arrest  his  attention. 
A  Io<*  of  uncertainty  passed  over  his  face,  then  he 
made  an  impatient  gesture  as  if  he  dismissed  some 
thought  that  had  forced  itself  upon  him,  and  turned  to 
Betty. 

"You  don't  ask  what  my  purpose  is  where  you  are 
concerned;  have  you  no  curiosity  on  that  score?"  She 
endeavored  to  meet  his  glance  with  a  glance  as  reso- 
lute, then  her  eyes  sought  the  boy's  upturned  face.  "I 
am  gomg  to  send  you  down  river,  Betty.  Later  I  shall 
jom  you  in  New  Orleans,  and  when  I  leave  the  coun- 
try you  shall  go  with  me—" 
"Never  I"  gasped  Betty. 

"As  my  wife,  or  however  you  cKoow  to  call  it   I'll 
teach  you  what  a  man's  love  is  like,"  he  boasted,  and 
extended  his  hand.    Betty  shrank  from  him.  and  his 
hand  fell  at  h.s  side.  He  looked  at  her  steadily  out  of 
his  deep-sunk  eyes  in  which  blazed  the  fires  of  his  pas- 
sion, and  as  he  looked,  her  face  paled  and  flushed  by 
turns.    "You  may  learn  to  be  kind  to  me,  Betty"  he 
said.    "You  may  find  it  wiU  be  wortfi  your  wha-.' 
Betty  made  no  answer,  she  only  gathered  HanmTjal 
closer  to  her  side.   "Why  not  accept  what  I  have  to 
offer,  Betty?"  again  he  went  nearer  her,  and  again  she 
shrank  from  him,  but  the  madness  of  his  mood  was  In 
the  ascendant    He  seized  her  and  drew  her  to  him. 
She  struggled  to  free  herself,  but  his  fingers  tightened 
about  hers. 
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He  laughed  his  cool 


"Let  me  got"  she  panted, 
laugh  of  triumph. 

"Let  you  go— ask  me  anything  but  that,  Betty  I 
Have  you  no  reward  for  patience  such  as  mine?  A 
wheJe  summer  has  passed  since  I  saw  you  first-" 

There  was  the  noisy  shuffling  of  feet  on  the  stairs, 
and  releasing  Betty.  MurreU  swung  about  om  his  heel 
wid  faced  the  door.  It  was  pushed  open  an  inch  at  a 
tune  by  a  not  too  confident  hand  and  Mr.  Slosson  thus 

T^TZ^'^'fr  ••'""*"  "^  *•"«  «y«  of  his  chief, 
whom  he  beckoned  from  the  ram. 

the  toding'^''  ^"'"""'  *''""  *''  *"^  *°^'*h"  °" 
"Just  come  across  to  the  keel  boat!"  and  Slosson  led 
the  way  down  the  stairs  and  from  the  house. 

Damn  you,  Joe;  you  mig^t  have  waited !"  observed 
the  outlaw.  Slosson  gave  him  a  hardened  grin.  They 
crossed  the  clearing  and  boarded  the  keel  boat  which 
rested  agamst  the  bank.  As  they  did  so.  the  cabin  in 

Tom  Ware.  MurreU  started  violently.  "I  thought  you 
were  hanpng  out  in  Memphis,  Tom?"  he  said,  and  his 

.w  tf^'^f  "*'  '^'^  *"''  forbidding,  he  stepped 
d^r  to  the  planter.  Ware  did  not  answer  at  once^m 
tooked  at  MurreU  out  of  heavy  bloodshot  eyes,  his 
face  pmdied  and  ghastly.  At  last  he  said,  speaking 
with  visible  effort, 
''I  stayed  in  Memphis  until  five  o'clock  this  morning  " 
Damn  your  early  hours!"  roared  Murrell.  "What 
are  you  doing  here?  I  suppose  you've  been  showing  that 
dead  face  of  yours  about  the  neighborhood— why  didn't 
you  stay  at  Belle  Plain  since  you  couldn't  keep  away?" 
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I  haven't  been  near  Belle  Plain,  I  came  here  instead. 
How  am  I  gointf  to  meet  people  and  answer  questions  ?" 
His  teeth  were  hattering.  "Is  it  known  she's  missine?" 
he  added.  ' 

"Hicks  raised  the  alarm  the  first  thing  this  morning, 
accordmg  to  the  instructions  I'd  given  him." 

"Yes?"  gasped  Ware.  F.  was  dripping  from  every 
pore  and  the  sickly  color  ca-ne  and  went  on  his  un- 
shaven cheeks.  Murrell  dro. ,  ^  a  heavy  hand  on  his 
shoulder. 

"You  haven't  been  at  ;'  He  Plain,  you  say,  but  has 
any  one  seen  you  on  the  road  this  moniing?" 

"No  one,  John,"  cried  Ware,  panting  between  each 
word.  There  was  a  moment's  pause  and  Ware  spoke 
agam.  "What  are  they  doing  at  Belle  Plain?"  he  de- 
manded in  a  whisper.  Murrell's  lips  curled. 
"I  understand  there  is  talk  of  suicide,"  he  said 
"Good  I"  cried  Ware. 

"They  are  dragging  the  bayou  down  below  the 
house.  It  looks  as  though  you  were  going  to  reap  the 
rewards  of  the  excellent  management  you  have  given 
her  estate.  They  have  been  trying  to  find  you  in  Mem- 
phis, so  the  sooner  you  show  yourself  the  better,"  he 
concluded  significantly. 

"You  are  sure  you  have  her  safe.  John,  no  chance  of 
discovery?   For  God's  sake,  get  her  away  from  here 
as^soon  as  you  can,  it's  an  awful  risk  you  run!" 
"She'll  be  sent  down  river  to-night,"  said  Murrell. 
"Captain,"  began  Slosson  who  up  to  this  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  conversation.  "When  are  you  going  to 
cross  to  t'other  side  of  the  bayou?" 
"Soon,"  replied  Murrell.  Slosson  laughed. 
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I  didn't  know  but  you'd  clean  forgot  the  Qan's 
business.  I  want  to  ask  another  question— but  first  1 
want  to  say  that  no  one  thinks  higher  or  more  frequent 
of  the  ladies  than  just  me.  I'm  genuinely  fond  of  'em 
and  I  ve  never  lifted  my  hand  ag'in'  'em  except  in  kind- 
ness. Mr.  Slosson  looked  at  Ware  with  an  exceed- 
ingly virtuous  expression  of  countenance.  He  con- 
tinued "Yo'  orders  are  that  we're  to  slip  out  of  this  a 
Uttle  afore  midnight,  but  suppose  there's  a  hitch— here's 
the  lady  knowing  what  she  knows  and  here's  the  boy 
knowing  what  he  knows." 

"There  can  be  no  hitch,"  rasped  out  Murrell  arro- 
gantly. 

"I  never  knew  a  speculation  that  couldn't  go  wrong; 
and  by  rights  we  should  have  got  away  last  night." 

"Well,  whose  fault  is  it  you  didn't?"  demanded 
Murrell. 

"In  a  manner  it  were  mine,  but  the  ark  got  on  a  sand- 
bank as  we  were  fetching  it  in  and  it  took  us  the  whole 
damn  night  to  get  clear." 

'•Well?"  prompted  MurreU,  with  a  sullen  frown. 

Suppose  they  get  shut  of  that  notion  of  theirs  that 
the  lady's  done  drowned  herself,  suppose  they  take  to 
wetching  the  river?  Or  suppose  the  whole  damn  bot- 
tom drops  out  of  this  deal?  What  then?  Why,  I'll  tell 
you  what  then-the  lady,  good  looking  as  she  is,  knows 
enough  to  make  west  Tennessee  mighty  onhealthy  for 
some  of  us.  I  say  suppose  it's  •>  flash  in  the  pan  and 
you  have  to  crowd  the  distance  in  between  you  and  this 
part  of  the  world,  you  can't  tell  me  you'll  have  any  use 
for  her  then."  Slosson  paused  impressively.  "And 
here's  Mr.  Ware  feeling  bad,  feeling  like  hel',"  he  re- 
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•uined.  "Him  and  me  don't  want  to  be  left  in  no  trap 
with  you  gone  God  only  knows  where." 

"Ill  tend  a  man  to  take  charge  of  the  keel  boat  I 
can't  riik  any  more  of  your  bungling,  Joe." 

"That'i  all  right,  but  you  don't  answer  my  question," 
persisted  Slosson,  with  admirable  tenacity  of  purpose. 
'What  is  your  question,  Joe?" 
"A  k)t  can  happen  between  this  and  midnight—" 
"If  things  go  wrong  with  us  there'U  be  a  bUze  at  the 
head  of  the  bayou ;  does  that  satisfy  you  ?" 
"And  what  then?" 
Murrell  hesitated. 

"What  about  the  girl?"  insisted  Slosson,  dragging 
hun  back  to  the  point  at  issue  between  them.  "As  a 
man  I  wouldn't  lift  my  hand  ag-in'  no  good  looking 
woman  except  like  I  said— in  kindness,  but  she  can't  be 
turned  loose,  she  knows  too  much.  What's  the  word, 
Captain— you  say  it!"  he  urged.  He  made  a  gesture 
of  appeal  to  Ware. 

"Look  for  the  light;  better  still,  took  for  the  man  I'll 
send     And  with  this  Murrell  would  have  turned  away, 
but  Stesson  detained  him. 
"Who'll  he  be?" 

"Some  fellow  who  knows  the  river." 
"And  if  it's  the  lig*t?"  asked  the  tavern-keeper  in  a 
hoarse  undertone.  Agam  he  locked  toward  Ware, 
who.  dry-Upped  and  ashen,  was  regarding  him  stead- 
fastly Glance  met  glanca,  for  a  brief  instant  they 
looked  deep  into  each  other',  eyes  and  then  the  hand 
Slosson  had  rested  on  Murrell's  shoulder  dr.^oped  at 
his  side. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

THE  JUDGE  MEETS  THE  SIIUAnON 

T?o™r*?^''\'"u...^'-  ^'^^''  "'^ration  of  the 
.hi  J  TV  ''•'"'""''t'd   credit  had   occupied   Z 

de^lrif^n  S"=c«d>ng  day  which  the  southwest 

descnbed  as  soon  in  the  morning;  and  as  the  stone TuT 

den«i  t  r*-^™"'''  »"'  ^P°"»  ^^  the  highly  conf: 
?udl^.  !;'u"?i""^  '"'''«="^'"»  conversation  wWch  the 

tW  h.      ;  t   '"^r'^''*' ''  '"'^ht  have  been  observed 
that  he  and  Mr.  Mahaffy  seemed  to  gain  in  that^ce 

M^^M  rr^     ^'  ''"'«f'  '^'"^''ed  Mr.  Mahaffy,  and 
Mr.  Mahaffy  watched  the  judge,  each  trustfully  pUd"' 

rLT    r  °^ ''"  P""'*'  ^'"•"^  '"  'he  hands  of  h"! 

fr  o'f  histetr  """*  "'^'^ "  •"  ^*'=^*'''  "^  *«  -«- 

Protebly  so  extensive  a  consumption  of  Mr.  Pegloe's 
corn  wh.sky  had  never  been  accomplished  with  Ser 

the    udge  scommg  to  set  up  any  technical  claim  to  it 
V,     ^'"i""""  property;  then  he  stared  at  Mahaffy 

The  judge  sighed  deeply.   He  took  up  the  jug  and 
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A  stray  drop  or  so  fell  languidly  into  his 


inverted  it. 
glass. 

"Try  squeezing  it,  Price,"  said  Mahaffy. 

The  judge  shook  the  jug,  it  gave  forth"  an  empty 
sound,  and  he  sighed  ag^in ;  he  attempted  to  peer  into 
it,  closing  one  watery  eye  as  he  tilted  it  toward  the 
light 

"I  V'onder  no  Yankee  has  ever  thought  to  invent  a 
jug  with  a  glass  bottom,"  he  observed. 

"What  for?"  asked  Mahaflfy. 

"You  astonish  me,  Solomon,"  exclaimed  the  judge. 
"Coming  as  you  do  from  that  section  which  invented 
the  wooden  niitineg,  and  an  eight-day  clock  that  has 
been  known  to  run  as  much  as  four  or  five  hours  at  a 
stretch.  I  am  aware  the  Yankees  are  an  ingenious  peo- 
ple; I  wonder  none  of  'em  ever  thought  of  a  jug  with 
a  glass  bottom,  so  that  when  a  body  holds  it  up  to  the 
light  he  can  see  at  a  glance  whether  it  is  empty  or  not. 
Do  you  reckon  Pegloe  has  sufficient  confidence  to  fill 
the  jug  again  for  us  ?" 

But  Mahaffy's  expression  indicated  no  great  confi- 
dence in  Mr.  Pegloe's  confidence. 

"Credit,"  began  the  judge,  "is  proverbially  shy ;  still 
it  may  sometimes  be  increased,  like  the  muscles  of  the 
body  and  the  mental  faculties,  by  judicious  use.  I've 
always  regarded  Pegloe  as  a  cheap  mind.  I  hope  I  have 
done  him  an  injustice."  He  put  on  his  hat,  and  tucking 
the  jug  under  his  arm,  went  from  the  house. 

Ten  or  fifteen  minutes  elapsed.  Mahaffy  considered 
this  a  good  sign,  it  didn't  take  long  to  say  no,  he  re- 
flected. Another  ten  or  fifteen  elapsed.  Mahaffy  lost 
heart.  Then  there  came  a  hasty  step  beyond  the  door, 
it  was  thrown  violently  open,  and  the  judge  precipi- 
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tated  himself  into  the  room.    A  glance  showed  Ma- 
haffy  that  he  was  laboring  under  intense  excitement. 

"Solomon,  I  bring  shocking  news.  God  knows  what 
the  next  few  hours  may  reveal !"  cried  the  judge,  mop- 
ping his  brow.  "Miss  Malroy  has  disappeared  from 
Belle  Plain,  and  Hannibal  has  gone  with  her!" 

"Where  have  they  gone?"  asked  Mahaffy,  and  his 
long  jaw  dropped. 

"Would  to  God  I  had  an  answer  ready  for  that 
question,  Solomon !"  answered  the  judge,  with  a  melan- 
choly shake  of  the  head.  He  gazed  down  on  his  friend 
with  an  air  of  large  tolerance.  "I  am  going  to  Belle 
Plain,  but  you  are  too  drunk.  Sleep  it  off,  Solomon, 
and  join  me  when  your  bram  is  clear  and  your  lees 
steady."  * 

MahaflFy  jerked  out  an  oath,  and  lifting  himself  oflE 
his  chair,  stood  erect.  He  snatched  up  his  hat. 

"Stuff  your  pistols  into  your  pockets,  and  come  on, 
Price!"  he  said,  and  stalked  toward  the  door. 

He  flitted  up  the  street,  and  the  judge  puffed  and 
panted  in  his  wake.  They  gained  the  edge  of  the  vil- 
lage without  speech. 

"There  is  mystery  and  rascality  herel"  said  the 
judge. 

"What  do  you  know,  Price,  and  where  did  you  hear 
this?"  Mahaffy  shot  the  question  back  over  his 
shoulder. 

"At  Pegloe's,  the  lie  Plain  overseer  had  just 
fetched  the  news  into  i  /in." 

Again  they  were  silent,  all  their  energies  being  ab- 
sorbed by  the  physical  exertion  they  were  making. 
The  road  danced  before  their  burning  eyes,  it  seemed 
to  be  uncoiling  itself  serpentwise  with  hideous  undula- 
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tions.    Mr.  Mahaffy  was  conscious  that  the  judge,  of 

whom  he  caught  a  blurred  vision  now  at  his  right 

side,  now  at  his  left,  was  laboring  painfully  in  the  heat 

and   dust,   the   breath   whistling  from   between  his 

parched  lips. 
"You're  just  ripe  for  apoplexy,  Price  I"  he  snarled, 

moderating  his  pace. 
"Go  on,"  said  the  judge,  with  stolid  resolution. 
Two  miles  out  of  the  village  they  came  to  a  roadside 
sprmg,  here  they  paused  for  an  instant.  Mahaffy 
scooped  up  handfuls  of  the  clear  water  and  sucked  it 
down  greedily.  The  judge  dropped  on  his  stomach 
and  buned  his  face  in  the  tiny  pool,  gulping  up  great 
thirsty  swallows.  After  a  long  breathless  instant  he 
stood  erect,  with  drops  of  moisture  clinging  to  his  nose 
and  eyebrows.  Mahaffy  was  a  dozen  paces  down  the 
road,  hurrying  forward  again  with  relentless  vigor. 
The  judge  shuffled  after  him.  The  tracks  they  left  in 
the  dust  crossed  and  re-crossed  the  road,  but  presently 
the  slanting  lines  of  their  advance  straightened,  the 
judge  gained  and  held  a  fixed  place  at  Mahaffy's  right, 
a  step  or  so  in  the  rear.  His  oppulent  fancy  began  to 
deal  with  the  situation. 

"If  anything  happens  to  the  child,  the  man  respon- 
sible for  it  would  better  never  been  bom— I'll  pursue 
him  with  undiminished  energy  from  this  moment 
forth  I"  he  panted. 

"What  could  hai^en  to  him,  Price?"  asked  MaSztty. 

"God  knows,  poor  little  lad!" 

"Will  you  shut  up  I"  cried  Mahaffy  savagely. 

"Solomon  I" 

"Why  do  you  go  building  on  that  idea?  WHy 
should  any  one  harm  him— what  earthly  purpose—" 
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«J  ''"/"I'  ^.°'°™°"'  *'  "«>  *«=  pivotal  point  in  a 
vast  circle  of  crime.  This  is  a  blow  at  me-^is  is  re! 

LT".!,""'  T^'\"^"^  "o--  less!  They  have  struck 
at  me  through  the  boy.  it  is  as  plain  as  day." 
What  did  the  overseer  say?" 

PiZ"!!*"'  ^^^  ^°""'*  ^''^  ^"'■■"y  e°n«  from  Belle 
Flam  this  mommgr,  and  the  boy  with  her." 

This  is  like  you,  Price  1  How  do  you  know  thev 
haven't  spent  the  night  at  some  neighbor's'"  ^ 

The  nearest  neighbor  is  five  or  six  miles  distant 
Miss  Malroy  and  Hamiibal  were  seen  along  about  dust 
m  the  grounds  at  Belle  Plain,  do  you  mei,  to  tell  me 
you  consider  It  Ukely  that  they  set  out  on  foot  at  that 
hour,  and  without  a  word  to  any  one,  to  make  a  visit?'' 

IhSt       ""''''  '"'  "''"'''^  "'  "°'  '=°"*<"''  ^"^ 
•'What  are  you  going  to  do  first.  Price'" 

slavS"'  *  '°°''  ""^  *'  ^'°""'^''  """^  "^^  *■*  the 
nigS'*'*  *"  *"°"'"-*^^"'t  he  «  Belle  Plain  last 
"It  seems  he  went  to  Memphis  yesterday  " 
They  plodded  forward  in  silence;  now  and  again 

tmation  was  the  same  as  their  own.  and  then  at  last 
they  caught  sight  of  Belle  Plain  in  its  grove  of  treesf 
Hr«i.  *?  r  '  P'="**t'°"  had  stopped,  and  the  hun- 
^eds  of  slaves-men.  women  and  children-were 
gathered  about  the  house.  Among  these  moved  the 
members  of  the  dominant  race.  The  judge  would  have 
attached  himself  to  the  first  group,  but  he  heard  a  whil 
pered  question,  and  the  answer. 
"Miss  Malroy's  lawyer." 
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sirf?  .K       ""^  "."^  ^°'  '"■"'  *°  ""'^  ^"h  these  out- 
siders, these  cur.os.ty  seekers.    He  crossed  the  lawn  to 

Z  =?"*"'  ^/^.""""t^d  'h«  steps.  In  the  doorway  was 

thf  h^':ft     ^""P^  °^  ■""•  ^'°°^  ^^"t !"  the  hall, 
Th.  T     .     '^  P«Toseless  talk  pervading  the  place 
The  judge  frowned.  This  was  all  wrong 
of  Steve.^'"  ^"■'  '""""^  ^''""  Memphis?"  he  asked 
"No,  sah;notyet." 

mIH"^  ^u""^  "^ '"'°  *''"=  '""^'7,"  said  the  judge  with 
bland  authority,  surrendering  his  hat  to  he  buU«^^ 
Come  along,  Mahaffyl"  he  added.  They  entered  tf^' 
.ta.ry.  and  the  judge  motioned  Steve  to  cLe  the  door 
Now.  boy.  you'll  kmdly  ask  those  people  to  withd«w 
tTen^     X  7  "  "  J"''^'  ^"'^''  °^'^«"-  Allow  no  one 

or  as  ;       .T  r '"'  *^'y  '""«  '•-■"«''  *ith  me. 
or  as  I  send  for  them-you  u..derstand?  After  you 

ofc'o^'Jh  ^  T-  r  "^'  """^  ■'- = '^--°" 

tostXe."  '~'*°P  ^  '"'-^°"  -"^^  -"  ^*>  sheriff 
"Yes.  sah."  And  Steve  withdrew. 

des?tW*^f  '',""'  f  ''''^■"''"''  "P  t"  th'  flat-topped 
desk^that  stood  m  the  center  of  the  room,  and  s«ted 

"Are  you  going  to  make  this  the  excuse  for  mother 

vo'i;'^;   ;mV^"'  '  '"'  ^^^  ^^«*«*  contempt* 
you.    said  Mahaflfy  sternly. 

The  judge  winced  at  this. 

nZ°l  ^''H!!'"^^  '  regrettable  choice  of  words.  Solo- 
"Kwi,   he  urged  gently. 

"Where's  ycur  feeling  for  the  boy?" 

,  I^^'!.''  "^'"^  the  judge,  with  an  eloquent  gesture 
restmg  his  hand  on  his  heart. 
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room*  It  '^"t^'  ^"^  ""=  ^'■^"ff  ^'°"«*«d  into  the 
Morning,    he  said  briefly 

seat  for  the  ofijcial  m  a  distant  comer.   "Have  vou 
learned  anything?"  he  asked.  «ave  you 

The  sheriff  shook  his  head 

fo J!::'sr? "'  "-^^^  "^■•^•"-^  -  "^  "- 

"We  don't  want  people  tracking  in  and  out  the  house 
Shenff.  Important  evidence  may  be  destroyed  I  pr^' 
pose  exammmg  the  skves  first-^oes  that  meet  w^ 
your  approval  ?"  "" 

J^i^'y^  t^jked  with  th^_  ^      ^^,^ 

"PI»     ?L  '"'^-     ''°  °"^  ''°"'* ''"°-  -thing." 
Please  God.  we  may  yet  put  our  fingers  on  some 
villain  who  does."  said  the  >udge.  on  some 

Outside  it  was  noised  about  that  Judge  Price  had 

been  warned  to  keep  his  mouth  shut,  and  who  had  never 
Stopped  talking  since.  A  ciowd  collected  beyond  the 
&r£head^^^-'^''^'---*he\ackoI 

One  by  one  the  house  servants  were  ushered  into 
the  judge's  presence.  First  he  intermgated  little  Stlvl 

r?u?her^°"'=  *°  "^^  ^^"^'^  "^''^^^  -"5  to 
Bel's  ^-r^r'  ^'  '"^'°'"-  Next  he  examfned 
Bettys  maKl;  then  the  cook,  and  various  house  serv- 

Slf",  '  "°"""8: -special  to  tell,  but  told  it  at  con- 
siderable  length ;  and  lastly  big  Steve. 
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Stop  a  bit."  the  judge  suddenly  interrupted  the  but- 
ler in  the  midst  of  his  narrative.  "Does  the  overseer 
always  come  up  to  the  house  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning?" 

"Why,  not  exactly,  sah,  but  he  come  up  this  mo'ning. 
sah.  He  was  talking  to  me  at  the  back  of  the  hou  e 
when  the  women  run  out  with  the  word  that  Missy 
was  done  gwie  away." 

"He  joined  in  the  search?" 

"Yes,  sah." 

"WTien  was  Miss  Maltoy  seen  last?"  asked  the 
judge. 

"She  and  the  young  gemman  you  fotched  heah  were 
seen  m  the  gyarden  along  about  sundown.  I  seen  them 
myself." 

"They  had  had  supper?" 
"Yes.  sah." 
"Who  sleeps  here?" 

"Just  little  Steve  and  three  of  the  women,  they  sleeps 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  sah."  ^ 

"No  sounds  were  heard  during  the  nieht'" 
"No,  sah."  •* 

"I'll  see  the  overseer— what's  his  name?— Hicki? 

The  sheriff  was  gone  from  the  room  only  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  returned  with  the  information  that  Hicks 
was  down  at  the  bayou,  which  was  to  be  dragged 

"Why  ?"  inquired  the  judge. 

"Hicks  says  Miss  Malroy's  been  acting  mighty  queer 
ever  smce  aariey  Norton  was  shot-distracted  likei 
He  says  he  noticed  it,  and  that  Tom  Ware  noticed  it " 

How  does  he  explain  the  boy's  disappearance?" 


Sf^- 
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triJ^T'T  *'  *^"^'^  ''*^«"  i".  »nd  the  boy 

d^td  S'  •"  "''  "'*  "•  "**^"^  --H  «»  sS 

ouSe  whoVe  ^""f?"  '"^^  ~"P'"  «^  «''»««» 
fh.i^    ^nove  been  asking  about  Miss  Malrov  °nd 

ss.-^-s^-r '?:^  r  "-i-  ^« 

^^^ght  cause  me  to  make  a  startling  and  radical 

Mahaffy  was  dearly  not  impressed  by  the  vaeue  ^«, 
erahhes  in  which  the  judge  was  dealing  ^ 

Ihere  you  go,  Price,  as  usual,  trvine-  tn,  ^„  • 
yourself  that  you  are  the  enter' oFZlSZ 
sa.d,  m  a  tone  of  much  exasperation.  "lS  g^f  L^ 


1 
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"V«..  I,  **  Malrojr  yesterday  f" 

and  los.  .he  i^d  S  Je5  trde'lrtl^tl''^ 
quite  as  she  has  always  bee  ■  "  ^*  *" 

delicacy— the  law  sir  ^,,11  •    ^"''*'°'»  °»  some 

to  n,-  fc    ■  '      '    ""y  recognizes  that.   It  seems 

to  nie  he  .s  overanxious  to  account  for  her  diL^ 
ance  m  a  manner  that  can  compromise  no  <!„e/"''^' 

men  of  whom  the  sheriflF  had  spoke"  *^  *'  **° 

Yes, '  said  Carrington  shortly. 
«nu2 the  judi"  '^  ""^  *-•"'  '*°'  '  •-•'  -^'  con- 

hoZ'fofLmuX'Th^Lr/'r.'-   ^""•'^ed 
reached  Ran^rht  th^e  st'^d  1^1  e'^LSS/ 

and  stepped  to  one  of  the  winlw't  ov^ri;«J:,"t£ 
Stf^re!^^  ''  '-'  '-''  ^-"^  -  Betty  rrS,r: 

The  two  men  had  paused  by  the  door    Ti,. 
advanr(>rl    n.,«  ■'^         aoor.    they  now 

advanced.   One  was  gaunt  and  haggard,  his  face  dis- 
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Both  carr- ritrt^^vvr  d'retr  "^  ^''^ 
homespun  dressed  m  coarse 

The  Judge  started  to  his  feet 
Bob  Yancy?"  he  cried. 

a«hfdestrn,':;:;l.^%^""''«*  '^'^  "'"'Wy 
by  the  hand    "Whete W  „/  '"''^•'  "'"'^  *"""'' 

through  hSn  '  '^^'  "^^  ^«*y-»  "hudder  went 

"i'^^S:^;ist^:--victio. 

chain  *"'  "'      "PP*''  «*«'  helplessly  into  a 

"Bob  are  just  getting  off  a  siclc  bed    K.v  f 

I  fished  hteour"fxnr^^^  T  "'  ^*  ^'^"'  -^«« 
'inued  to  re^r^the'tr'.?''"'"''  *''°  ^*"'  «>»- 
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ti^^'\^^T"^"^  ^•*''"'*  «"*  here  on  his  raft    We 
M?K„«o^°;j"r""'"'^-  ^'- there  we  ^ 
,^  M  -.1  .?^  V^  •*  '""^«'  him  .lightly  back  yonder 

SimyT^yr  ^-  ^-counti„»*He.pr.L' 

.bS.lTiS'""'"  ""  "* """"'  •'™«"'  •-»•» 

r^i's^rSsr '''^"'  Don't  Xo„.«,.^««. 

th^itS  SS"'^'  ""^  ^-«^«-.  •'^"  «id 

Carrington  stepped  to  the  door.  After  all.  what  was 

here  to  expect  of  these  men?  Whatever  their  tatere^ 

.tw.pla.nly  centered  in  the  boy.  He  pass'ed  ouS 

thet^tcSinir  "  ""^  *"'  '■"''^  *"™''  ««^''  to 

in  'Z':  ^r"^'  ^'-  ^'*"*y  '"-l  I  hold  your  nephew 
«n  the  tenderest  regard,  he  has  been  our  constant^m 
panion  ever  since  you  were  lost  to  him  "nTs  eri"; 
you  may  rely  upon  us;  we  are  committed  to  hir'" 

rr^=rS:'.^r  "'^--^- 

W.  have  endeavored  to  be,  Mr.  Yancy-indeed  I 
had  formed  the  resolution  legally  to  adoot  hin,  dTu 
you  not  come  to  claim  him. "?  sLuld  hT4  „>«  S 

ZTt ""'  "^'^  "'"^  "^y  heir.   His  eduE  ha" 
already  begun  under  my  supervision."  and  the  L« 
remembering  the  high  use  to  which  he  had  dediSt^ 


I 
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Z:^:ZT"  '-'-'''  ^""^'^  «'°-^  -'^^  P"'- 
"Thinlc  of  that  I"  murmured  Yancv  wftlv    H. 

Carolina?"  «id  MaSrJ      ^  '*"'  "^^  ^  North 

.  Z"!u  *'"'*  '"'"  '*  "'""'taJ  to  you    Mr   Yan^v- 
M  the  judge  resuming  his  seat  ""^  ^ 

live  whh'mt'^'u*^'  ''f  *'■"''  "°""-    That  he  co   ,-  to 
And    General    Quintard   never   saw   h!»^ 
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niggers  will  talk.  We  thought  maybe  he  was  some  kin 
to  the  Qumtards,  but  we  couldn't  figure  out  how.    The 
old  general  never  had  but  one  child  and  she  had  been 
dead  fo  years.    The  child  couldn't  have  been  hers  no- 
now.    Yancy  paused. 
The  judge  drummed  idly  on  the  desk. 
"What  implacable  hate— what  iron  pride!"  he  mur: 
mured,  and  swept  his  hand  across  his  eyes.  Absorbed 
Md  aloof,  he  war  busy  with  his  thoughts  that  spanned 
the  waste  of  years-years  that  seemed  to  glide  before 
hun  m  review,  each  bitter  with  its  hideous  memories 
of  shame  and  defeat.   Then  from  the  smoke  of  these 
lost  battles  emerged  the  lonely  figure  of  the  child  as  he 
had  seen  him  that  June  night  His  ponderous  arm  stif- 
fened where  it  rested  on  the  desk,  he  straightened  up 
in  his  chair  and  his  face  assumed  its  customary  expres- 
sion of  battered  dignity,  while  a  smile  at  once  wistful 
and  tender  hovered  about  his  lips. 

"One  other  question,"  he  said.    "Until  this  man 
Murrell  appeared  you  had  no  trouble  with  Bladen? 
He  was  content  that  you  should  keep  the  child-your 
right  to  Hannibal  was  never  challenged?" 
"Never,  dr.  All  my  troubles  began  about  that  time." 
Murrell  belongs  in  these  parts,"  said  the  judge. 
"I'd  admire  fo'  to  meet  him,"  said  Yancy  quietly. 
The  judge  grinned. 

"I  place  my  professiMial  services  at  your  disposal  " 

he  said.    "Yours  is  a  clear  case  of  felonous  assault."  ' 

"No,  It  ain't,  sir— I  look  at  it  this-a-ways ;  it's  a  clear 

case  of  my  giving  him  the  damnedest  sort  of  a  bodv 

beating !"  ^ 

"Sir,"  said  the  judge,  "I'll  hold  your  hat  while  you 
are  about  it!" 
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throwing  open  the  rlol\'^  '""""^"^  '"  *«=  ''='"  =nd 
snriv   forW^T-  acquired  something  of  that 

Sg^sS;;^  '  ^^^^  ''^^'^^"'  «»"--"  begarte 

g*sted  the  judg^  ^^'  ^^^  y*"*'  J^^"?"  «"g- 

Since  Char,r/Nl:L;t  iT-.f''""' '•'^^^^^ 

;S^";ftJr''-''-  ^^- Ware  seen  Moo-" 
"Yes  sir;  him  and  me  discussed  it  together." 

si.2  /  H?  Slf '?"^  ='"'•  ^^-'^  -«>  - 
h,^  k!     J     '"agnificent  mmd  was  at  work    If  Bettv 

had  been  distraughthe  had  not  observerant  sii  of  > 
the  previous  dav    Tf  ur  .  ^  *'S^  °'  '^ 

judge.  H.cks.  suspicous  of  the  drift  of  his  questioning! 
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made  no  answer.  "I  suppose  you  told  the  house  serv- 
ants to  keep  her  under  observation?"  continued  the 
judge. 

"I  don't  tolk  to  no  niggers,"  rerlied  Hicks,  "except 
to  give  'em  my  orders." 

"Well,  did  you  give  them  that  order?" 

"No,  I  didn't." 

The  sudden  and  hurried  entrance  of  big  Steve 
brought  the  judge's  examination  of  Mr.  Hicks  to  a 
standstill. 

"Mas'r,  you  know  dat  'ar  coachman  George-the  big 
black  felfow  dat  took  you  into  town  las'  evenin'?  I  jes' 
been  down  at  Shanty  Hill  whar  MiUy,  his  wife,  is  carry- 
m  on  something  scandalous  'cause  George  ain't  never 
come  homel"   Steve  was  laboring  under  intense  ex- 
citenient,  but  he  ignored  the  presence  of  the  overseer 
and  addressed  himself  to  Slocum  Price. 
"Well,  what  of  that?"  cried  Hicks  quickly. 
"Thar  wam't  no  George,  mind  you,  Mas'r,  but  dar 
was  his  team  in  de  stable  this  mo'ning  and  lookin' 
mighty  nigh  done  up  with  hard  driving." 

"Yes,"  interrupted  Hicks  uneasily;  "put  a  pair  of 
Imes  m  a  nigger's  hands  and  he'll  run  any  team  off  its 
legsl" 

.u"^\^^  ''^'"^  ■"  scratched  up  from  bein' 
thrashed  through  fte  bushes,"  added  Steve. 

"There's  a  nigger  for  you!"  said  Hicks.  "She  took 
the  rascal  out  of  the  field,  dressed  him  like  he  was 
a  gentleman  and  pampered  him  up,  and  now  first  chance 
he  gets  he  runs  off  I" 

'•Ah  I"  said  the  judge  softly.  "Then  you  knew  this  ?" 

Of  course  I  knew-wa'n't  it  my  business  to  know  ? 

I  reckon  he  was  off  skylarking,  and  when  he'd  seen  the 


murm^mr  mmi.^  j^.Msi  ir^ii;: "" 
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feeding  just  after  sundown  like  I  alwavsT  tl      t 
went  to  supper."  Hicks  vouchsafcd'totSin'  *"  ' 

..t,    ,       '^'^  °^'   ^'<J  Hicks. 
Masr  Ca'ington's  done  gone  off  to  o^f  ,  „,  u    * 

to  find  a  pack  of  dogs,"  he  muttered.   "I  don't  know 

S  ^';&e'°ciS"  "  ""'*  ""='^'  ^■''-  ^«<^ 

thSaMelSh)''""*'"^"^^-'^''--^^'^^^^^ 
bulSj.'"*"'"^-    "'  «°*^  *-«  P-«y  often  on 

n<Z^6  ^™?hr'*  f  •.^'^'^  '"'"'•^  '^  '«ft?"  Hicks 

"nZI.    i  ^°"  '•*  *■"'  ''"""^  *»><=  afternoon?" 
iMo-^aybe  you  think  these  niggers  ain't  «,n,,.,j,  *„ 
keep  a  man  stirring?"  said  Hicks  «n«=T    *^°"?'!  *° 
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"A  man's  got  to  be  a  hog  for  work  to  hold  a  job  like 
mine,"  said  Hicks  sourly. 

"But  it  came  to  your  notice  that  Miss  Malroy  has 
been  m  a  disturbed  mental  state  ever  since  Mr.  Norton's 
murder?  I  am  interested  in  this  point,  Mr.  Hicks,  be- 
cause your  experience  is  so  entirel-  at  variance  with 
my  own.  It  was  my  privilege  to  see  and  speak  with  her 
yesterday  afternoon;  I  was  profoundly  impressed  by 
her  naturalness  and  composure."  The  judge  smiled, 
then  he  leaned  forward  across  the  desk.  "What  were 
you  doing  up  here  early  this  moming-hasn't  a  hog 
for  work  like  you  got  any  business  of  his  own  at  that 
hour  ?     The  judge's  tone  was  suddenly  offensive. 

"Look  here,  what  right  have  you  got  to  try  and 
pump  me  ?'  cried  Hicks. 

For  no  discernible  reason  Mr.  Cavendish  spat  on  his 
palms. 

"Mr.  Hicks,"  said  the  judge,  urbane  and  gracious, 
I  believe  in  frankness." 

"Sure,"  agreed  Hicks,  mollified  by  the  judee's  al- 
tered tone. 

"Therefore  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  consider 
you  a  damned  scoundrel  I"  concluded  the  judge. 

Mr.  Cavendish,  accepting  the  judge's  ultimatum  as 
something  which  must  debar  Hicks  from  all  further 
consideration,  and  being,  as  he  was,  exceedingly  active 
and  energetic  by  nature,  if  one  passed  over  the  various 
forms  of  gainful  industry,  uttered  a  loud  whoop  and 
threw  himself  on  the  overseer.  There  was  a  brief 
struggle  and  Hicks  went  down  with  the  Eari  of  Lam- 
beth astride  of  him ;  then  from  his  boot  leg  that  knightly 
soul  flashed  a  bom-handled  tickler  of  formidable  di- 
mensions. 
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The  judge,  Yancy.  and  MahaflFy,  sprang  from  their 
d.air,  Mr.  Mahaffy  was  plainly  shoc'lcedV^  s^^^ 
tode  of  Mr.  avendish's  lawless  violence.  Yancy  vm 
disturbed  too,  but  not  by  the  moral  aspects  of  the  case  • 
he  was  doubtful  as  to  just  how  his  friend's  act  would 
appeal  to  the  judge.  He  need  not  have  been  distressed 

r  •?  uTri-'T  **  J"*"^'"  °"«  ''^'^  *»*  to  profit 
by  It.  W.th  h.s  hands  on  his  knees  he  was  now  bend- 
mg  above  the  two  men. 

"What  do  you  want  to  know.  Judge?"  cried  Caven- 
dish panting  from  his  exertions.  "I'll  karn  this  parrot 
to  talk  up  I 

"Hicks,"  said  the  judge,  "it  is  in  your  power  to  tell 
us  a  few  thmgs  we  are  here  to  find  out."  Hicks  looked 

Mr.  Cavendish,  kmdly  let  him  have  the  point  of  that 

''?i  "^'^^  .^.T  ''*'"  ^^'  '*  "«'^' '"  °'dered  the  judge. 

Talk  quick  1"  said  Cavendish  with  a  ferocious  scowl. 

Talk-^r   what's  to  hinder  me  slicing  open  your 

woozen?"  and  he  pressed  the  bbde  of  his  knife  against 

the  overseer's  throat. 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  Miss  Betty,"  said 
.Hicks  in  a  sullen  whisper. 

"Maybe  you  don't,  but  what  do  you  know  about  the 
ixy?-^  Hicks  was  silent,  but  he  was  grateful  for  the 
judges  question.  From  Tom  Ware  he  had  learned  of 
Fentress  interest  in  the  boy.  Why  should  he  shelter 
the  colone  at  risk  to  himself?  "If  you  please,  Mr. 
Cavendish !  said  the  judge  quietly  nodding  toward  the 
knife. 

"You  didn't  ask  me  about  him,"  said  Hicks  quickly. 
I  do  now,"  said  the  judge. 
"He  was  here  yesterday." 
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"Mr,  Cavendish—"  and  again  the  judge  glanced 

toward  the  knife. 
•'Wait!"  cried  Hicks.  "You  go  to  Colonel  Fentress." 
"Let  him  up,  Mr.  Cavendish ;  that's  all  we  wan*  to 

know,"  said  the  judge. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


COLONEL  FENTRESS 

'T'HE  judge  had  not  forgotten  his  ghost,  the  ghost 
X    he  had  seen  in  Mr.  Saul's  office  that  day  he  went 
to  the  court-house  on  business  for  Charley  Norton. 
Workmg  or  idling—principally  the  latter-drunk  or 
sober-principally  the  former-the  ghost,  otherwise 
Colonel  Fentress,  had  preserved  a  place  in  his  thoughts 
and  now  as  he  moved  stolidly  up  the  drive  toward  Fen- 
tress big  white  house  on  the  hill  with  Mahaffy.  Caven- 
dish, and  Yancy  trailing  in  his  wake,  memories  of  what 
had  once  been  living  and  vital  crowded  in  upon  him. 
ijome  sense  of  the  wreck  that  littered  the  long  years 
and  the  shame  of  the  open  shame  that  had  swept  away 
pride  and  self-respect,  came  back  to  him  out  of  tlie 
past. 

He  only  paused  when  he  stood  on  the  portico  before 
Fentress'  open  door.  He  glanced  about  him  at  the  wide 
fields,  bounded  by  the  distant  timber  lands  that  hid 
gk^y  bottoms,  at  the  great  log  bams  in  the  hollow 
to  h»  right;  at  the  huddle  of  whitewashed  cabins  be- 
yond; then  with  his  big  fist  he  reached  in  and  pounded 
on  the  door.  The  btows  echoed  loudly  through  the  si- 
lent house,  and  an  instant  later  Fentress'  tall,  spare 
figure  was  seen  advancing  from  the  far  end  of  the  hall 

"Who  is  it?"  he  asked. 

"Judge  Price— Colonel  Fentress,"  said  the  judge. 
361 
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"tt /!!"'•'?"'""*'"'''•  ""*■  »«"  advancing. 

m.  '•  i  ^  i    ''?*  '"^''"  **'  y""  ""^t  have  h«rd  of 
me,   said  the  judge. 

;;i  thi^  I  have,"  «id  Fentress,  pausing  now. 
breath.  ""'""'*''  ""  J"''^"'  "'«'"  ^s 

inS"  ""•  •"''  "  "'^  '"°^'  '  ''"-«°»  *«  - 
"}}y^^r^>^tlib^y.'-  The  colonel  bowed.  "Allow 
Z\  a    .'f^''  '=°"*'""«=d-     "Colonel  Fentres*-Mr 
c'^Sr.JLweS.^'^^-''^'-^-'^^'''-"    Again  the 

"Will  you  step  into  the  library?" 

Jlr^,  ^°°^L   ^'^  *•"=  J"'^K«  *°"°wed  *e  colonel 
briskly  down  the  hall. 

S„^  /^  fi'f  ■  ^"'"'^y  »«  had  seen  before; 
Y«mqr  and  Cavendish  were  of  course  strangers  to  hin, 
but  their  appearance  explained  them;  last  of  all  his 

ff^r  5"?..*°  *'  J"^««-  He  had  heard  something 
of  those  activities  by  means  of  which  Slocum  Price  had 
stnven  to  distmguish  himself,  and  he  had  a  certain 
cunosrty  respectmg  the  man.  It  was  immediately  satis- 

se.H™«  ^?ff'  '■!'!««'*«<'  «  degree  of  shabbiness 
seldom  equaled,  and  but  for  his  mellow,  effulgent  per- 
s^ality  might  well  have  passed  for  a  'commrvij. 
bond;  and  it  his  dress  advertised  the  state  of  his 
finances,  his  face  explained  his  habits.  No  misconcep- 
tiwi  was  possible  about  either. 

"May  I  offer  you  a  glass  of  liquor?"  asked  Fentress, 
breaking  the  silence.  He  stepped  to  the  walnut  center- 
table  where  there  was  a  decanter  and  glasses.  By  a 
gesture  the  judge  declined  the  invitation.  Whereat  the 
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Mnly,  but  ■«  tad  „Sr^         *'""  '>'*'  "•■ 

walls  showed  Wstestrti?  ?."'  '■'"^''  "'«"*  *«= 
intellectual.  ^  *"  *"  """"  "'holarly  and 

"How  long  have  jou  lived  here?"  a^t,.,!  *»,    •  j 

havea  great  t^ickof  *^    *  "'?  "=^^'=^  ''■«■  "P«»Ple 
state^n.^,  n/  T"'^/'"^  S°^e  in  these  western 

of  thtrL^lU-'Tdtdf ""^  '"■'' '"  ^"''  -* 

iudge-s  words  a^e  n^eVrrirr^^^'^S  ^d 

HrieT!X£::°r"h''^^'^^^^^^^ 

-David  Gatew^d  "  nt  ,  ''J, '  "t™  °^  ^««=^°<^ 
nei  started  viSj.  SS  " ''^-'' *«  -'- 
den,«,ded  the;udg^  withrLvJ^s    ^P  '^"*""-" 
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"If  so,  I  have  never  heard  of  him." 

"Perhaps  not  under  that  name-«t  any  rate  you  are 
go.ng  to  hear  of  him  now.  This  man  Gatewo<rwho 
between  ourselves  was  a  damned  scoundreI"-the  «,«! 
nel  wmced_"this  man  Gatewood  had  a  friend  who 
threw  money  and  business  in  his  way—  pSer  h" 
v^^e  as  Gatewood.  A  sort  of  pa4,ersh'p  ^,t^ 

for  Gatewood's  friend,  since  he  came  to  trusTthe 
damned  scoundrel  more  and  more  as  time  passed-even 
large  sums  of  his  money  were  in  Gatewood's  hands-" 
fte  judge  paused.  Fentress'  countenance  was  like 
stone,  as  expressionless  and  as  rigid 

Hi,h^»^'  '^°°1  *'°*^  ^'^^^y  *'*  Yancy  and  Caven- 
dish ;  they  understood  that  what  was  obscure  and  mean- 
ingless to  iijem  held  a  tragic  significance  to  these  two 
^Z  ?^'  J"''^!*  h^"^  f«e.  ordinarily  battered  and 
debauched,  but  infinitely  good-natured,  bore  now  the 
martangs  of  deep  passion,  and  the  voice  that  rumbled 

di  ZndT''^''"  ^''^'  ^'  **>  *«••  -"  -a^' 
"This  friend  of  Gatewood's  had  a  wife—"  The 
judges  voice  broke,  emotion  shook  him  like  a  leaf  he 
was  tearmg  open  his  wounds.  He  reached  over  knd 
poured  h,mself  a  drink,  sucking  it  down  with  greedy 
l.ps  There  was  a  wife-"  he  whirled  about  on  his 
heel  and  faced  Fentress  again.  "There  was  a  wife 
Fentress-"  he  fixed  Fentress  with  his  blaring  eyes' 
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wcww)'<  frf— J  '-'nucr  me  circumitances  Gate- 

dona,,  hi.  friend  had  int^.teVt^hta'    "'*^  *~*"'' 
mere  was  another  silence. 

What  s  all  th,s  to  me?"  asked  Fentress. 

Are  you  sure  it's  nothing  to  you'"  dem=in^-j  .u 
judge  hoarsely.  "Understand  tWsFentrTsl  r  I 
wotvl'i  triui^i,^     t.        .  '  ■•^eitress.     Gate- 

«Sd  S^Tl    ^    r°"/ c  ™'"  •"  »' '""  ^o  lives.  K 
causea  the  woman's  father  to  hid.  i.;.  <       t 

husbrnd  his  place  in  th^  «,~.ij  *-      ■     .  '"' 

ofHimavagaUrd^SieSTdet? 
This  ,s  nothmg  to  me,"  said  Fentress. 

Hna.  I  reckon  GaLc^td  east^  ^/sf  h^^^ 
go  back  empty-handed     She  h!^  ^'^  *'"'"' 

husband  with  a  cSi.  J  •  afterT.r'  T  "" 
years  she  returned  to  her^Jhef w[th  j^^  o1 1:^ 

-i2:c^dSS^X^=d 
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When  I  g«  my^  "^f"'',™'?  •"««  »»*«  .  Mn? 

of  Gttew^'.  -     T  "  *'"  •*  »'"•  ««»«h  to  think 

'j«Wwood»  puniihrnentr    The  iuH«.  i       j  , 

wtrd  acrwi  the   table    fJf-  /"'J™**  '««>«1  for- 

FentreM'f.oe.   'Viki^"^^  "•J'^'  ^'°'«  'o 

But  Fentre.,'  tTJiTZ^  ^7  l™^  «  «ow?" 

Wl  back,  step!  "*^"  •"*'«^-  "">«  judge 

:mX5r"'"'«=««y."'..«id  quietly. 
"My  grandson." 

of  hi,  own  S.        ^    '"^  """««  '««•  «•*  wund 

track  of  the  Qu  luS^lI"'    '^«  ""*  ^^^  *«  ** 
to  u«  the  boyHogTttttw' "''•*••  ^«'^'««' 
You  re  mad  r  repeated  Fentress. 

Hou:;ixv;:„^^rr:d^'-t  '^V'^-*^-'- 

»n-t  Fentress.  it/Gate;iTySvS«,2r  ""1 
Fentress,  just  as  voii  t,»„-  .  i  T  *"  **  """le  of 
come  o{'LZy'Z^Z^:!!'f.?:'''^f^-  What', 
of  Turberville'sTonVy?  S^"  "'""^   ^'"''»  «»»« 

and  bare!  I'll  tell  th^ T^  I  **"*  y*>»  'tripped 
•--the  thW^'uterTf  s?'  '"'*'  '"""'  ^'^^ 
out  of  these  doors  as"  alej  L?  '"^  """  *"«  ^^^ 
world!"  The  judge  LZ^t,.""  T  *="'"«>  »''« 
the  man  had  she'  „^^«  !',  ^r"!;  ''^'^  ^'"*'«''' 
"Choose!  Choose!"  he  thldL^"  .^.^P^ debasement, 
betit  in  a  menacing  fro^"''  '"'  '^''^^y  brows 
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.  .iTTdtX"""'  "■•  •«^'"  -^  Fe„«-.  too. 
W"  you  oJ^it.  .hSS  "^  '"  «"  y^-r  nigger.  I'l, 

ace  out  it«If  in  hag  *"d  wf  «  "''  '^""""'  """ 
judge',  terrible  capaa^fhl     "•  ""  *"  ^**''''^  '^e 

w:«Ui  «pre.eX;i.'''Lrrha1;'''''V°  ^ 
fnend  in  wonder   He  h^A  2i      ^'"'^''^y  S^zed  at  hi. 

on  trifle,,  with  no  furtW^^ '*'".'''"' ^P'"'' himself 
orthe„e:^drink  hchld  Lr  '!!!  I'''"  ""^  "«'  ">««' 

d*ed.  a  noisy  tavern  he'    h^,.        '^'*  °^  '°"^'  ""d 

•-^s^^^is^^^rSt^^-— ." 

wood.'^fbX"  nitr  s'T  '"'  ^°"-"'  «»'- 

you-"       '  '^'  ^  "  hold  so  fierce  a  reclconing  with 

his'!:er:rhtTr;r  sro"''?' '°'  "^^-^  '•«'* 

-dden  blind  fury  sSaSi^t''^'"'  "^^  "  * 

i«dge.Vho  ,;3  dlspil'dTsfo  •\"'  *"'"'"^'"  -•'^  *"« 

ing  the  blow.  "fS™  'T      "^  '^'"'^  '"  ''^"'■d- 

At  present  I  am  wh^t  iTriv^  ""'^  ^"'^^  S*""""^''- 

■a  blackguard  I  W 'll  itt^'tS  ^  T  "'  ^  '""""  '"" 

%.''He,uredhimseS::;r;^rc^-.-^^^^^ 


ir 
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you    and  he  tosed  glass  and  contents  in  Fentress'  tZ 

watched  him  with  a  scornful  curling  of  the  lios    "I  am 
t^^tjng  you  better  than  you  desert."  he  «. 
track  rcrHrpT™'"*^  '*  '""-"P  «  Bogg,'  „„«. 

"Nothi|,g  could  please  me  half  so  well,"  he  declared 

-.ceapuhlic^-aiotre^io^Xth^^^^^^^^ 
essary  to  me ;  until  then  I  trust  this  rtter^a  not  t 
pven  publicity?.  May  I  ask  your  silence  "  hIZ^ 
agajn,  and  abruptly  passed  from  the  room 
His  three  friends  followed  in  his  steps  lea-in^  Fon 

Z'c  ' ""  *^  """=•  ^^  ^•"^^  ^'  smii7orhi- 

As  if  the  very  place  were  evil,  the  judce  hurrieH 

^Tutd'^r^'*^ ''«''•  A'*eSep"aS 
^d  turned  on  his  companions,  but  his  features  wore  a 

fh'f"!;"  '''.  '*''^'  ""  ^  '^""'^  command  th-  riches  of 

£Jr  :'  '1^°""  *=«  "y  ^^°"<=«  t"  meet  Ae  f«c 
bonal  part  of  my  obligations  to  you"  ""**«= 

by  Std^'fm '"  "''  '["'^'''  ''^  """^  overwhelmed 
^.,„?  '"?^  *  """""e--  as  by  his  words. 

«ther"  Th!^  i'^'''"'  '"'"  ^°^  '"»°  ">-"hood  to- 
8«her.  The  judge  was  visibly  affected.  A  smile  of 
deep  content  parted  Mr.  Yancy's  lips  as  his  m«Lr 
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tr  ''"''  """"'  *"•'  ^"'^'^  hand  .ith  crushing 

smote  the  aSS^S,        ^^'  "'"*  •>«  ^'^^-^ 


CHAPTER  XXX 


TBE  BUBBLE  BURSTS 

AT  about  the  same  hour  that  the  judge  was  hurling 
-ilthreats  and  insults  at  Cr;.5nel  Fentress,  three  men 
were  waiting  ten  miles  away  at  the  head  of  the  bayou 
which  served  to  isolate  Hicks'  cabin.  Now  no  one  of 
these  three  had  ever  heard  of  Judge  Sbcum  Price ;  the 
breath  of  his  fame  had  never  blown,  however  gently, 
in  their  direction,  yet  they  were  preparing  to  thrust  op- 
portunity upon  him.  To  this  end  they  were  lounging 
about  the  opening  in  the  woods  where  the  horses  be- 
longing to  Ware  and  Murrell  were  tied. 

At  length  the  dip  of  oars  became  audible  in  the  si- 
lence and  one  of  the  trio  stole  down  the  path,  a  mat- 
ter of  fifty  yards,  to  a  point  that  overlooked  the  bayou. 
He  was  gone  but  a  moment. 

^^  "It's  Murrell  all  rig^t !"  he  said  in  an  eager  whisper. 
"Him  and  another  fellow— the  Hicks  girl  is  rowing 
them."  He  glanced  frwn  one  to  the  other  of  his  com- 
panions, who  seemed  to  take  firmer  hold  of  themselves 
under  his  eye.  "It'll  be  all  right,"  he  protested  lightly. 
"He's  as  good  as  ours.  Wait  till  I  give  you  the  word." 
And  he  led  the  way  into  an  adjacent  thicket. 

Meantime  Ware  and  Murrell  had  landed  and  were 
coming  along  the  path,  the  outlaw  a  step  or  two  in  ad- 
vance of  his  friend.  They  reached  the  horses  and  were 
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untying  them  when  the  thicket  suddenly  disgorged  the 

*ree  men ;  each  held  a  cocked  pistol ;  two  of  S  pt 

tols  «vered  Murrell  and  the  third  was  ieveled  at  Wa'   . 

Hues!    cned  Murrell  i„  astonishment,  for  the  man 

nave  been  speedmg  across  the  state 

Z7nZ^°''l  ^'^'  ^'"■^•="'"  ^'d  H"«  quietly. 
One  of  the  other  men  spoke.  ' 

"^'ou  are  under  arrest !" 

'xirrestl" 

Stil7Mur«irdT  ^  "'^^^^-'ealing,"  said  the  man. 
;_'What  are  you  doing  here?"  he  asked. 

wfth^^'SIX'^'-^'-'^''^'^'^""^" -'<'«-. 

neipless.  With  some  idea  that  he  might  attempt  to  draw 
a  weapon  one  of  the  men  took  hollof  himT  Mur" 
rell  was  nerveless  to  his  touch;  his  face  had  gone  a 
ghastly  wh,te  and  was  streaked  with  the  markings  o^ 

m«r''  '''  *"""'"'"  '"'"  ^-^ '"''«  «  ""'^  «"aze- 
Murrell  looked  into  Hues'  face 

JI-t:^"~"   '"*•   *"   ^°'^'   Sickened   on   his 
tongue  becommg  an  inarticulate  murmur.       • 
It  s  all  up,  John,"  said  Hues. 

as'ifell'L™!!^,""'"'  '•^~^"«8r  himself.  "You  may 
as  well  turn  me  loose— you  can't  arrest  me  !" 

i  ve  done  it,"  answered  Hues,  with  a  laugh    "I've 
•been  on  your  track  for  six  months" 

"How  about  this  fellow  ?"  asked  the  man,  whose  pis- 
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tol  still  covered  Ware.    Hues  glanced  toward   the 
planter  and  shbok  his  head. 

"Where  are  you  going  to  take  we?"  asked  Murrell 
quickly.  Again  Hues  laughed. 

"You'll  find  that  out  in  plenty  of  time,  and  then  your 
fnends  can  pass  the  word  around  if  they  like-  now 
you'll  come  with  me!" 

Ware  neither  moved  nor  spoke  as  Hues  and  hi^ 
prisoner  passed  back  along  the  path.  Hues  with  his 
hand  on  Murrell's  shoulder,  and  one  of  his  compan- 
ions dose  at  his  heels,  while  the  third  man  led  off  the 
outlaw's  horse. 

Presently  the  distant  clatter  of  hoofs  was  borne  to 
Wares  ears— only  that;  the  miracle  of  courage  and 
daring  he  had  half  expected  had  not  happened.  Mur- 
rell, for  all  his  wild  boasting,  was  like  other  men,  like 
himself.  His  bloodshot  eyes  slid  around  in  their  sockets. 
There  across  the  sunlit  stretch  of  water  was  Betty— 
the  thought  of  her  brought  him  to  quick  choking  ter- 
rors   The  whole  fabric  of  crime  by  which  he  had  been 
benefited  in  the  past  or  had  expected  to  profit  in  the 
future  seemed  toppling  in  upon  him,  but  his  mind 
clutched  one  important  fact.    Hues,  if  he  knew  of 
Betty's  disappearance,  did  not  connect  Murrell  with  it 
Ware  sucked  in  comfort  between  his  twitching  lips. 
Steahng  niggers!    No  one  would  believe  that  he    a 
planter,  had  a  hand  in  that,  and  for  a  brief  instant  he 
considered  signaling  Bess  to  return.   Slosson  must  be 
told  of  Murrell's  arrest;  but  he  was  sick  with  appre- 
hension, some  trap  might  have  been  prepared  for  him, 
he  could  not  know ;  and  the  impulse  to  act  forsook  him. 
He  smote  his  hands  together  in  a  hopeless,  beaten 
gesture.  And  Murrell  had  gone  weafc-with  his  own 
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out  learl  He  felt  that  he  had  been  grievously  betraved 

last  he  chmbed  into  the  saddle,  and  swaymgTike  a 
drunken  man,  gaUoped  off.  ^^ 

When  he  reached  the  river  road  he  paused  and 
seined  «s  dusty  surface.  Hues  and  his  party  had 
Uimed  south  when  they  issued  from  the  w^d  path 
hu.S  H  T  V^"  ""'"^  *"■'"' '°  M-P^^  Ware 
Sdlwrbro'J''"  °""""  "°""^  •«  ^-  "-^^  - 
He  had  halted  near  where  Jim  had  turned  his  team 
the  prevtous  night  after  Betty  and  Hannibal  had  left 

£-f  ,:?'''  """^  °^  *•=  ^•'^''^  were  as  plainly 
d.^mg..shable  as  the  more  recent  trail  left  by  the  four 
men,  and  as  he  grasped  the  significance  of  Aat  wide 

S  hont.  r""''  °'  '"J"^y  overwhelmed  him  a^ 
He  hoped  to  live  to  see  Mnrrell  hanged  1 

he  hL7.'  ""  """P'^t-^'y  ><«t  in  his  bitter  reflections  that 
ng  toward  h.m  at  a  swift  gaUop,  but  now  he  heardX 

IrJif  siJ^:        "^""^  '"'*'  *'  ''""^'"^  drew  rei.! 
"Ware!"  he  cried. 
''How  are  you,  Carrington?"  said  the  planter 

anrt^"  ""I^^'"^  "'  ^^  P'"^"'"  »>««="  Carrington 
and  seemed  to  hesitate. 

meJ^^"''  ^  "J"  *^'"^  *'"=  ^*  °nce_now-"  stam- 
mjed  Ware,  and  gathered  up  his  reins  with  a  shakilTg 

''You've  heard,  I  uke  it?"  said  Carrington  stowly. 
yes,    answered  Ware,  in  a  hoarse  whisper.   "My 
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God.  Carrington,  I'm  heart  sick;  she  has  been  lit.  . 
daughter  to  me— T_"  h.  t.M   -i    \  7  "**  * 

"I  think  I  .!^.     .        "''"'  ""PP'^K  •>"  ^««:*- 

1  tnink  I  understand  your  feeline"  saiH  Por^- 

ton,  giving  him  a  level  glance  «"d  Camng- 

t'whe!:^ha?Lr°"''^''-""-<^^--''' 

sio!^  of  !!I:  r/""'  ^^"  '°""''  »■"  ""^hbors  in  posses- 
sion of  the  place.  They  greeted  him  quietly  and  snoke 
n  subdued  tones  of  their  sympathy.  VheXteT^fs 
Sa"  nel^w'^ikt °'  ""'  '''^'^'  ™'^'^  that'tho^ho 
a  sudden  generous  feeling  where  he  was  concerned 
they  could  not  question  but  that  he  was  deeply  aS' 

wr^ch  Jiey  had  never  come  in  contact. 
When  he  could  he  shut  himself  in  his  room.  He  had 

was  worn"  ?  ^l""'  "'«'''*'  ^  """d  ^"d  body  he 
was  worn  out;  and  now  he  was  plunged  into  the  thick 
of  th.s  sensation.   He  must  keep  control  of  hLseH 

pr  selXr  ''  "''  r"*  •"  -"-bered.  r  "e 
present  there  was  sympathy  for  him,  but  sooner  or  Iat..r 

peop^  would  return  to  their  sordid  uncm^^^^Luit 

He  sought  to  forecast  the  happenings  of  the  next 
ew  hours.  Murrell's  friends  would  brei  jail  for  hta 

hSZT  r^°'"'  <=°"^'"^'°"'  •>"'  'be  inslrrertL  he 
had  planned  was  at  an  end.   Hues  had  dealt  its  death 

deal  with  Murrell,  he  could  not  hope  to  escape  the 
vengeance  of  the  powerful  class  he  had  plotted^  ^e! 
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stroy ;  he  would  have  to  a„;t  ♦!,- 
'•"  this  idea  of  cravl  flilhrrV  r;^-  ^are  gloated 
the  last  of  him  I  *      ^^"'^  ^'  he  had  seen 

si^:ir4i!;'t'th7S\rf  ^^  to  Bete,. 
Murrell  had  promSd  him  aSt  •'"'''  ^°'  "«=  --" 
^or  the  signal  fiTbut    her  l'!:^  *'''^  """''"^-^^ 

Slosson  wfuld  i  left  to  det?J°"'t''  "^'*''"'-  ^"^ 
action.  Ware  felt  cemTn  t ''T'"'=  '"^  "^^  =°""^  °f 
the  night,  butas  sure^Tt,  '  ''°"'''  ^"'t  th«)ugh 

had  reached  him  h  would  , ""7'"^ ''"''"''  "  "»  --d 
the  bayou,  whr^uItTn       !l°"'  °^  ''"^  "<="  "cross 

tadissolubly  assodated  Th  f  '^"'  '""^'^  *«-e 
together.  L  wThaWnga  erriC  '"*  ''""^^^ 
fear,  its  very  de^thTl  f  "^  acquaintance  with 

"ackpit -rwhtht :  iitr """  "•'-•  ■'  -^ » 

had  lost  all  faith  inthf  A  .  ''°'"™'"  *°  horror.  He 
a  dozen  states  whicfha^"  Tk '?  '"'^  *^^^°"«d  half 
apparentimpum-fy  whichhad  1'"'  '""'^"^''  -'* 
stolen  slaves  Sad  '"eri  '",f ''' '''  ''""'^"ds  of 
dealt  the  organization  but  he""'f.  ''  *=  '^"^  "ow 
pallid  and  shak^  '"'''  ''^"  ^^^'"^  Murrell. 

Ware  recognized  hirXcewS''  °'  .'""'"^• 
ence,  but  did  not  speak  Xt=    >      f?  °^ '"^iff^r- 

Ployer's  side  and  h^?.H  •,•  ''°"'''"*'  *°  ^is  em- 

he  from  pStS.  Wate  reld  ^nd?  ^f'  "'^^^'^  *° 
"T*  «,«        ^  *"  ""d  tossed  it  aside 

he^o!::ed"^  *"  ^"  "*  '^"^  ^-''  "e  cometere?" 

"I  reckon  that  old  fellow  they  call  T.,H«  p  •     . 
sprung  something  sudden  on  thl  cIL^^'iP^.J'Hick:! 
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"He  was  out  here  the  first  thing  this  morning;  you'd 
have  thought  he  owned  Belle  Plain.  There  was  a 
couple  of  strangers  with  him,  and  he  had  me  in  and 
fired  questions  at  me  for  half  an  hour,  then  he  hiked 
off  up  to  The  Oaks." 

"Murrell's  been  arrested,"  said  Ware  in  a  dull  'jvel 
vo.ce.  Hicks  gave  him  a  glance  of  unmixed  astonish- 
ment. 

"No!"  he  cried. 

"Yes,  by  God  I" 

"Who'd  risk  it?" 

"Risk  it?  Man,  he  almost  fainted  dead  away— a 
damned  co-vard.  Hell !" 

I'How  do  you  know  this?"  asked  Hicks,  appalled 
I  was  with  him  when  he  was  taken— it  was  Hues— 
the  man  he  trusted  more  than  any  other!"  Ware  gave 
the  overseer  a  ghastly  grin  and  was  silent,  but  in  that 
silence  he  heard  the  drumming  of  his  own  heart.  He 
went  on.  "I  teU  you  to  save  himself  John  MurreU  wiU 
implicate  the  rest  of  us ;  we've  got  to  get  him  free,  and 
then,  by  hell— we  ought  to  knock  him  in  the  head-  he 
isn't  fit  to  live!"  •«",«: 

"The  jail  ain't  built  that'll  hold  him!"  muttered 
Hicks. 

"Of  course,  he  can't  be  held,"  agreed  Ware.  "And 
hell  never  be  brought  to  trial;  no  lawyer  wiU  dare 
appear  against  him,  no  jury  wiU  dare  find  him  guUty 
but  there's  Hues,  whst  about  him?"  He  paused.  The 
two  men  looked  at  each  other  for  a  long  moment. 

"Where  did  they  carry  the  captain?"  inquired  Hicks 

'I  don't  know." 

"It  looks  like  the  Cwn  was  in  a  heU-fired  hole-but 
shucks!    What  will  be  easier  than  to  fix  Hues?— and 
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"How  do  you  know  that  ?"  demanded  Ware 
the  planter.    He  knew  himself  to  be  compromised    The 

Jrwn  him  that  Murrell  would  not  condone  if  it  came 
to  h.s  knowledge.    He  had  also  acquired  a  v  ry  prop" 
and  wholesome   fear  of  Judge   Slocum   Price      He 

inci    %       *  t'"""'  *°  *  ^•'"P"-  B«t  Ware  wa 
mcapable  of  speech,  again  his  terrors  completely  over 

ovtSr     rm   "'•"•^T"  ^°"'"  "^^"^  *°  ^"'^  -°'"" 
Hicks  ^""^        ''*'^''''  °"*  ^°'  ^'=^«='"  «^id 

of  ^rJh?  T'  "''  ^"„^'  ""  '"^^'-  "«  had  thought 
of  flight,  too.  was  still  thinking  of  it,  but  greed  was 

his  H.  ,  l  ^  '^'^'  "^^  *'''^'='  '^d  't  was  almost 
h.s.  He  lurched  across  the  room  to  the  window.  If  he 
were  going  to  act,  the  sooner  he  did  so  the  better,  and 
ram  a  respite  from  his  fears.  The  road  down  the  cist 
shd  away  before  his  heavy  eyes,  he  marked  each  tuTn 
then  a  palsy  of  fear  shook  him,  his  heart  beat  asains 

;;:;tLtn''^^*'^^^'-'"^''^^'-w''«^^eS^^^^^ 

"Do  you  get  what  I  say,  Tom?  I  am  going  to  quit 
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"All  right,  Hicks.  You  mean  you  want  me  to  lettle 
with  you,  is  that  it?"  he  asked.  wwnie 

"Yes.  I'm  going  to  leave  whUe  I  can.  maybe  I  can't 
hter  on,"  said  Hicks  stolidly.  He  added:  "I  am  gZj 
to  start  down  the  coast  as  soon  as  it  turn,  darkf^ 
before  .t's  day  again  I'll  have  put  the  good  mile^ 
tween  me  and  these  parts." 

"You're  going  down  the  coast  ?»  and  Ware  was  again 
Z7T°J  '^'  ''"''''™'^  ^''"«  °^  his  heart.  ffiSc. 
saw  Ware        ^°"  ''°"''  """'  ""  *'*  ^"^  ^""'^'" 

Ware  looked  from  the  window.  The  shadows  were 
lengthenmg  across  the  lawn. 
••Better  start  now.  Hicks."  he  advised. 
I U  wait  until  it  turns  dark." 
"You'll  need  a  horse." 

timL^'1  T^  '"  ''*'P  ""y""  '"  '^^^  This  ain't  no 
time  to  stand  on  ceremony."  said  Hicks  shortly. 

Slosson  shouldn't  be  left  in  the  lurch  like  this-^r 
your  brother's  folks—" 

"They'll  have  to  figure  it  out  for  themselves  same 
as  me."  rejoined  Hicks. 

•'You  can  stop  there  as  you  go  by." 

"No,"  said  Hicks;  "I  never  did  believe  in  this  damn 
SrS^^»  *'   ^'''    '^^    ^    *°"''   80    near 

,iZw"''  ''u  T  *°  ^°  *''''''  y°"  '='"  eive  them  the 
signal  from  the  head  of  the  bayou.  All  I  want  is  for 
you  to  stop  and  light  a  fire  on  the  shore.  They'll  know 
whaUhat  means.  I'll  give  you  a  horse  and  fifty  dollars 
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Hick»'  eyes  sparkled,  but  he  only  said: 
"Make  it  twice  that  and  maybe  we  cat,  deal  " 
Racked  and  tortured.  Ware  hesitated;  but" the  sun 

il"*w^!!!l!*f  ""^  ""  *"*•  •'"  *''"1<'*»  blazed  with 
the  hot  light. 

"You  swe,  r  you'U  do  your  part?"  he  said  thickly. 
He  took  his  purse  from  his  pocket  and  counted  out  the 

re^ohitel       "'*'■  "'  "^^  ""  '°**''  *"'*  P""'*'*  •'■ 
"IX)n't  you  want  the  fire  lighted?"  asked  Hicks.  He 
was  famihar  with  his  employer's  vacillating  moods. 

Yes.  answered  Ware,  his  lips  quivering;  and 
slowly,  with  shaking  fingers,  he  added  to  the  pile  of 
bills  in  Hicks'  hand. 

"Well,  take  care  of  yourself,"  said  Hicks,  when  the 
count  was  complete.  He  thrust  the  roll  of  bills  into  his 
pocket  and  moved  to  the  door. 

Alone  again,  the  planter  collapsed  into  his  chair, 
breathing  heavily,  but  his  terrors  swept  over  him  and 
iett  him  with  a  savage  sense  of  triumph.  This  passed 
he  sprang  up,  intending  to  recall  Hicks  and  unmake 
his  bargain.  What  had  he  been  thinking  of-safety 
lay  only  in  flight  I  Before  he  reached  the  door  his 
greed  was  in  the  ascendant.  He  dropped  down  on  the 
edge  of  his  bed,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  window.  The  sun 
sank  lower.  From  where  he  sat  he  saw  it  through  the 
upper  half  of  the  sash,  blood-red  and  livid  in  a  mist  of 
tleecy  clouds. 

It  was  in  the  tops  of  the  old  oaks  now.  which  sent 
their  shadows  into  his  room.  Again  maddened  by  his 
terrors  he  started  up  and  backed  toward  the  door-  but 
agam  his  greed,  the  one  dominating  influence  in  his 
lite,  vanquist-ed  him. 
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He  watched  the  stm  sfaik.  He  watched  the  red  splen- 
dor  fade  over  the  rrver;  he  mw  tl.e  firrt  itan  appear. 

He  told  hiniMlf  that  Hicks  would  soon  be  tone— if  the 
fire  w»J  not  to  be  lighted  he  muat  act  at  once  I  He  stole 
to  the  window.  It  was  dusk  now,  •  et  he  could  distin- 
guish the  dbtant  wooded  boundaries  jf  the  g.tat  fields 
framed  by  the  darkening  sky.  Then  in  the  sflence  he 
heard  the  thud  of  hoofs. 
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THE  KEEL  BOAT 

"pRICE-"  began  Mahaffy.  They  were  back  in 
,nH  ♦v  *  '" 'he  room  the  judge  called  his  office, 
and  th„  wa,  Mahaffy',  first  opportunity  to  ease  his 
mind  on  the  subject  of  the  duel,  as  they  had  only  just 
parted  from  Yancy  and  Cavendish,  who  had  stopped  at 
one  of  the  stores  to  make  certain  purchases  for  the  raft. 
-Jot  a  word,  Solomon— it  had  to  come.  I  am  eo- 
mg  to  kill  him.  I  shall  feel  better  then." 

"What  if  he  kills  you?"  demanded  MahafTy  harshly. 
The  judge  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"That  is  as  it  may  be." 

"Have  you  forgotten  your  granujon?"  MahaflFy's 
voice  was  still  harsh  and  rasping. 

"I  regard  my  meeting  with  Fentress  as  nothing  less 
than  a  sacred  duty  to  him." 

J'^l^T  "°  '"°'*  *'"  *«  '*''*  'Ws  morning,"  said 
Mahaffy.  You  are  mixing  up  all  sorts  of  side  issues 
with  what  should  be  your  real  purpose." 

"Not  at  all,  Solomon— not  at  all!  i  look  upon  my 
grandson's  speedy  recovery  as  an  assured  fact.  Fen- 
tress dare  not  hold  him.  He  knows  he  is  run  to  earth 
at  last. 

"Price—" 

"No,  Solomon— no,  my  friend,  we  will  not  speak  of 
It  again.  You  will  go  back  to  Belle  Plain  with  Yancy 
381 
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and  Cavendish ;  you  must  represent  me  there.  We  have 

yure  judgment,  Solomon;  don't  let  anv  fok/.  m«^    . 
keep  you  in  the  background."  ^  "°'^"''' 

"Who's  going  to  second  you?"  snapped  Mahaffy. 

The  judge  was  the  picture  of  indifference, 
it  will  be  quite  informal,  the  code  is  scarcely  aonli 

"At  sun-up  1"  muttered  Mahaffy 

"I  intend  to  start  one  day  right  even  if  I  never  live 

?ashf "  r*'^''    '"'  *^  J"''^^'  ^  -dden  fierce  light 
flashmg  from  h.s  eyes.  "I  feel  that  this  is  the  tu£ 
pomt  m  my  career,  Solomon!"  he  went  o-..  ''T^Z 
ginmng  of  great  things!   But  I  shall  take  no  chances 

"i ;  Tarn '  ^'^"  'r-i""'  '-'>  ^^^^^^^- 

tingency.    I  am  gomg  to  make  you  and  Yancy  mv 

acres  of  land  hereabout  that  must  come  to  him.  I  shall 
outhne  m  writing  the  legal  steps  to  be  taken  to  sub 
stanfate  his  claims.  Also  he  wSl  inherittrgely  from 
me  at  my  death."  ""igciy  irom 

haff^rSi"^  ""^  '""'  '^"^''*"  "^-P^J  from  Ma- 

•11'!*";^,/°"  ^°'  ^'°"'°"'  w'"'  yo""-  inopportune 
m^!  What  in  God's  name  have  I  ff  I  havenTh^ 
iake  that  from  me  and  what  would  I  be?  Whv    the 
very  fate  I  have  been  fighting  off  with  tooth  an.'na^^ 
would  overwhelm  me.    I'd  sink  into  unimport^ce^ 
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level  with  the  coran;meit     No    ■:,<■   I'v-  «»„-,  i, 
witho.  hope,  aj.d  th.,U  1-.^].  .;  \Z  ^^^s'S 
up.    What  Fentress  has  is  based  on  money  he  stole 

nTndTr  ^'  '^'  ''^  ""'^  °'  '''^  Profit-taWn/a  rl 
an  end  I  I  am  gomg  to  strip  him.  And  even  if  I  don" 
I.ve  to  enjoy  whafs  mine,  my  grandson  shall  I  He  shal 
wear  velvet  and  a  lace  collar  and  ride  his  pony  ye    bj 
God   as  a  gentleman's  grandson  should!"  ^ 

It  sounds  well.  Price,  but  where's  the  mo^.y  com- 
ing from  to  push  a  lawsuit  ?•'  ^^ 

The  judge  waved  this  aside. 

"The  means  will  be  found,  Solomon.  Our  horizon  is 

mooted  brand  ""T  '''  '°^'''  °'  ^""^  ^eart  with 
2^T  \  ^-    ^  ''^"y  ^^"'y  years'  hunger  and 

fcstasTnf  ^  ^"''^'  '"""'^^'^  his  lips  in  an 

S  wM^h""'"^?."*'  ""'  '■■"PP'"^  ^o^"  •'efore  the 
table  which  served  him  as  a  desk,  seized  a  pen 

Mah'Iffy^'dSSS  '°  """'  ^'°"'  ^'=^'"  ^•^'"'"•^ 

theiaperf/In!°  ?=  ?',  "  ^"^''■"^  ''^PP-^  to  -e 
tne  papers  I  am  going  to  leave  will  tell  you  how  it's  to 

be  done.  Man,  there's  a  million  of  money  in  Zh    and 

we  ve  got  to  get  it  and  spend  it  and  enjoy  it !  ^e  of 

your  swinish  thrift  for  me,  but  life  on  a  bg  scaled 

company,  and  feasting,  and  refined  surroundings  r 

mg^'°asked  Mahf^  'n""''  "^^"'"""^  '"  ^'  ^°"^- 

avoiding  thatr        '•     '  "'''""  '""''''^  "°  ^^  °^ 

"Avoiding  it?"  almost  shouted  the  judge.  'Tor  what 
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have  I  been  living?  I  shall  meet  him,  let  the  conse- 
quences be  what  they  may.  To-night  when  I  have  re- 
duced certain  facts  to  writing  I  shall  join  you  at  Belle 
T    u";,  ^'^'"^^  '"^  Lielancholy  history  of  my  life 

1  shall  place  in  your  hands  for  safe  keeping.   In  the 
mornmg  I  can  be  driven  back  to  Boggs'." 
''And  you  will  go  there  without  a  second  ?" 
"If  necessary ;  yes." 

"I  declare.  Price,  you  are  hardly  fitted  to  be  at  large  I 
Why.  you  act  as  if  you  were  tired  of  life.  There's 
Yancy— there's  Cavendish!" 
The  judge  gave  him  an  indulgent  but  superior  smile. 
Two  very  worthy  men,  but  I  go  to  Boggs'  attended 
by  a  gentleman  or  I  go  there  alone.  I  am  aware  of 
your  prejudices,  Sobmon;  otherwise  I  might  ask  this 
favor  of  you." 

Mr.  Mahaffy  snorted  loudly  and  turned  to  the  door, 
for  Yancy  and  Cavendish  were  now  apptoadiing  the 
house,  the  latter  with  a  meal  sack  slung  over  his 
shoulder. 

"Here,  Solomon,  take  one  of  my  pistols,"  urged  the 
judge  hastily.  "You  may  need  it  at  Belle  Plain.  Good- 
by,  and  God  bless  you !" 

Ju.t  where  he  had  parted  from  Ware,  Carrington 
sat  his  horse,  his  brows  knit  and  his  eyes  turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  path.  He  was  on  his  wav  fo  a  planta- 
tion below  Girard,  the  owner  of  which"  had  recently 
imported  a  pack  of  bloodhounds;  but  this  unexpected 
encounter  with  Ware  had  affected  him  strangely.  He 
still  heard  Tom's  stammering  speech,  he  was  still  see- 
mg  his  ghastly  face,  and  he  had  come  upon  him  with 
startling  suddenness.    He  had  chanced  to  look  back 
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over  his  shoulder  and  when  he  faced  about  there  had 

Presently  Carrmgton's  glance  ceased  to  follow  the 
wmdmg.  of  the  path.  He  stared  down  ,t  the  Ty^^^ 

moment  he  hesitated;  if  the  dogs  were  to  uTJsed^th 
any  hope  of  success  he  had  no^ime  to  s^re  and^t 
was  the  merest  suspicion,  illogical  conject^e 'based  on 
nothmg  beyond  his  distrust  of  Ware    In  Ae  end  he 

=^SttvL^s.r"^'"^""-^"^^" 

Hdtni^tv'rsrpr  tT^-i,  «-,r '-' 

frc.  the  south,  four  ha7t«  Ll^iin' bT ^^ 
fifth  man-Ware,  in  other  words-had  gon^i^rth  He 
we.ghed  the  possible  significance  of  thefe  flc^ 

I  am  only  wasting  time  I"  he  confessed  reluctantly 

v'iLroVthefH  "V""'"^  ^^'^'  *''-'-£ 
to^»  »,  i^  ,  ^"^  '""^  J""'  ^''e^e  the  dust  yielded 
to  the  hard  clay  of  the  path,  his  glance  lighted  onT 

oThLtrr"  r  'r'''  ^hodU^rfe  h  X, 
ot  ms  heat*  quickened  curiously.  ^ 

"Betty !"  1  ;„  word  leaped  from  his  lips. 

That  smaU  foot  had  left  but  the  one  impress    There 

were  other  signs,  however,  that  claimed  Wslt'teS 

al  ^nfinedV":.  "'  ''^"'^^  *''^'  *"^  *-<^''*  -- 
a    s^S  r'  'P°'-  ^''^y  ''^^'«  '"ddenly  and 

as  suddenb.  ceased,  yet  there  was  no  mystery  about 
these;  he  had  the  marks  of  the  wheels  to  he  p'hf:^to 
a  sure  conclusion.   A  carriage  had  turned  just  her7 

o:t~  ^.f  ^r  • ''''  "^^  '^'^  *-^  s 

or  a  woman.    Either  they  had  reentered  the  carriage 
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and  dnven  ^ack  as  they  had  come,  or  thev  had  gnne 

toward  the  nver.   He  felt  the  soul  within  him  turn  S 

He  stole  along  the  path ;  the  terror  of  the  river  was 

to  flit  before  h.m  and  lure  him  on.  Presently  he  caught 
S  m    b  J  r^'  °l  *^'  ''='^°"  ""''  '■'''  '^Ss  shook  „n£ 

■  fh.  .1  °^  '  ""  ""^''"^'^  ''°"'"'^«''  *°"nd  on  between 
A  crowdmg  tree  forms,  a  little  back  from  the  shore, 
with  an  intervenmg  tangle  of  vines  and  bushes  He 
scanned  th.s  closely  as  he  hurried  forward,  scarcely 

s^ace  at\H  '*  ''  ^^  "^''"^''^^  '°^  ---<^  trampled 
space  at  the  water's  edge;  but  the  verdant  wall  pre- 

the  keel  boat,  where  it  rested  against  the  bank. 

Ju  Jf!".  .''  *'.  '""'^  ^'^  "■^'''  •'^^°^--  The  keel  of 
th.s.  the  .mpress  of  the  small  shoe  was  repeated  here, 
and  just  bes,de  it  was  the  print  of  a  child's  bare  foot 
He  no  longer  doubted  that  Betty  and  Hannibal  had 
be«  taken  across  the  bayou  to  the  cabin,  and  he  ran 
back  up  the  path  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  plunged 
into  the  woods  on  his  right,  his  purpose  being  to  pass 
around  the  head  of  the  expanse  of  sluggish  waiter  to  a 
pomt  from  wh.ch  he  could  later  approach  the  cabin. 

But  the  cabm  proved  to  be  better  defended  than  he 
had  foreseen;  and  as  he  advanced,  the  difficulties  of 
the  task  he  had  set  himself  became  almost  insurmount- 
able; yet  sustamed  as  he  was  by  his  imperative  need, 
he  tore  h,s  way  through  the  labyrinth  of  trailing  vines, 
or  floundered  across  acre-wide  patches  of  gre«  slime 
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stood  midwav  of  tK.    i      •  '"^^  ^^^  erected 

Carrington  glanced  in  the  direction  of  fJ,»  t    11, 
and  an  instant  Int-,  ,-     ci       '^'^™°"  °t  the  keel  boat 

met  by  Bess  who  ni,^<.j  •    J  .  '  ^"^"^^  •'^  was 

the  outbuilding."  -I  h  Jr  e'n'tetd    ?  °'' '°  ^  °^ 
minutes  slipped  by   then  hi  T      .  "  "^  '^^*'='=" 

after  securing  the^rreL^ ^o  ^cat  ^'e  ^"' 

Ware  w"    waging  t  wfthTn  .^  ^^"^  ^"''"  ^on, 
swiftness  of  its  flTgh     But  atf  "t  1'""^  ''"'*'  °^  *^       • 

yona  the  Arkansas  coast,  while  its  dying  glory 
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Lv'h  *tl'  *^^'^«^«"''.  '"n>ing  the  flanks  of  the 
gray  clouds  to  violet  and  puT,le  and  gold. 

With  the  first  approach  of  darkness  Carrinrton  made 
h.s  way  to  the  shed.  Hidden  in  the  shadow  he  Zsed 
t£r'^  'r'^'  ""^  "^"^  ''"^-'^  breathing'^rom 
hmges  when  he  pushed  it  open,  but  as  it  swung  back 

Sark  ot-rr*  °'  '"^  ""''^  "^h*  ■'"owed  hinf  some 
dark  object  lying  prone  on  the  dirt  floor.  He  reached 
-wn  and  his  hand  rested  on  a  man's  booterfo^t 
the  sZ^^  Carrington  spoke  softly,  but  the  man  on 
the  floor  gave  no  sign  that  he  heard,  and  Carrington's 
questioning  touch  stealing  higher  he  found  that  cTge 
-.f  It  were  George-was  lying  on  his  side  with  his 
arms  and  legs  securely  bound.  Thinking  he  slept  tiie 
Kentuckian  shook  h.m  gently  to  arouse  him 

Thi,  r  '  !""  ''P'^'"'''  "'■"  '^"'^i"&  above  him. 
ihis  time  an  inarticulate  murmur  answered  him  At 
tf«  ^e  instant  tl.e  woolly  head  of  the  negro  came 

silence^He  was  as  securely  gagged  as  he  was  bound. 

tak.  nff  !k  '^'*''  Carrington-I  am  going  to 
fake  off  this  gag,  but  don't  speak  above  a  wWsper- 
t^y  m^^hear  usl"  And  he  cut  the  cords  that  he?;;he 

"How  yo'  gu  here,  Mas'r  Ca'ington?"  asked  the 
negro  guardedly,  as  the  gag  fell  away. 
Around  the  head  of  the  bayou  " 

Where's  Miss  Betty?" 
"She's  in  the  cabin  yonder-/o'  the  love  of  God,  cut 
these  here  other  ropes  with  yo'  knife,  Mas'r  Ca'ing- 
ton-Im  penshm'  with  'em  I"   Carrington  did  as  he 
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Mal^;^i  '"' '"'""  '"  =  """^"^  Tell  me  about  Miss 
wh.^o.™.':5tL^^^^^^^^^^         MasV  Ha«..- 

Hicics,  With  iC:ii "  jt^^^^^^^^  frh""  r 

paused  in  the  doorwav    <5^  •  ,"S  from  her  lips, 

ton  seized  her  byThewrist'^"^'"^  '°"^"'''  ^^^""^- 
."^"'''•'"  he  grimly  warned. 

fearlessness.    She  was  the  fi«f  7  .        °^  **"'"' 
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"Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,"  said  Carrington  sternly. 
The  girl  met  the  menace  of  his  words  with  soft,  full- 
throated  laughter. 

"Why,  yo'  hand's  shakin'  now,  Mr.  Carrington!" 

"You  know  me  ?" 

"Yes,  I  seen  you  once  at  Boggs'."  She  made  an  im- 
patient movement.  "You  can't  do  nothing  against  them 
fo  men  unless  I  help  you.  Miss  Malroy's  to  go  down 
river  to-night ;  they're  only  waiting  fo'  a  pilot— you-all's 
got  to  act  quick !" 

Carrington  hesitated. 

"Why  do  you  want  Miss  Malroy  to  escape?"  he  said. 

The  girl's  mood  changed  abruptly.  She  scowled  at 
him. 

"I  reckon  that's  a  private  matter.  Ain't  it  enough  fo" 
you-all  to  know  that  I  do?  I'm  showing  how  it  can  be 
done.  Them  four  men  on  the  keel  boat  are  strangers  in 
t..ese  parts,  they're  waiting  fo'  a  pilot,  but  they  don't 
know  who  he'll  be.    I've  heard  you-all  was  a  river- 
man;  what's  to  hinder  yo'  taking  the  pilot's  place? 
Looks  like  yo'  was  willing  to  risk  yo'  life  fo'  Miss 
Malroy  or  you  wouldn't  be  here." 
"I'm  ready,"  said  Carrington,  his  hand  on  the  door. 
No,  you  ain't— jest  yet,"  interposed  the  girl  hast- 
ily. "Listen  to  me  first.  They's  a  dugout  tied  up  "bout 
a  hundred  yards  above  the  keel  boat;  you  must  get  that 
to  cross  in  to  the  other  side  of  the  bayou,  then  when 
yo're  ready  to  come  back  yo're  to  whistle  three  times- 
it's  the  signal  we're  expecting— and  I'll  row  across 
fo  you  in  one  of  the  skiffs." 
"Can  you  see  Miss  Malroy  in  the  meantime?" 
"If  I  want  to,  they's  nothin'  to  hinder  me,"  re- 
sponded Bess  sullenly. 
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•gan  Carrington,  but  Bess  inter- 


"Tell  her  then—"  , 
rupted  him. 

;•!  know  what  yo'  want.  She  ain't  to  cry  out  or  noth- 
in  when  she  se.  s  you-  all.    I  got  sense  enough  fo'  that  " 
Carnngton  looi.ed  at  her  curiously. 
This  may  be  a  serious  business  for  your  oeoDl*  " 
he  sa,d  significantly,  and  watched  her  na,^^;y'~'"'' 

to  do  ,  .r'^K  r^  ^"*  ''"''''•  I  '"'^'^  «  yo'  want 
c^lc    M     .?  ^"^  '"""^"^  y°"  ''°"''  "ind  much  wha 

?dTI  r°"  *'  ^'^''""^-  ^--^hing  the  b'aS 
s.de  they  began  a  noiseless  search  for  the  dueouT 
w^ch  they  quickly  found  and  Carrington  ^u^Tfo 
»jeorge.    Can  you  swim  ?"  he  asked 

"Yes,  Mas'r." 

"Then  go  down  into  the  water  and  drag  the  canoe 
farther  along  the   shore-and   for   God's  TI 
sound  I"  he  cautioned.  ^^  '''^^'    "° 

selves'Ltthf  I  7Z^  '""'"^''  '""''  "^'^'^  them- 
selves and  the  keel  boat  in  this  manner,  then  he  had 

George  bnng  the  dug-out  to  the  bank,  and^  em- 
gro -mf  Lr*;'  •  *  .'"f  "^  ''"■'^'  ■^"•^'"^  *°^''''  'he  ne- 

£eXx;?  "'^''*--  -  ^  -  ^^""'airi::: 

"Look  here,  Mas'r  Ca'ington,  those  folks  yonder 
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■s  Ian  to  Ba„.  H.cks.  If  he  get  his  hand  on  me  fi«t 
dent  you  reckon  he'll  stop  my  mouth?  I  been  hert 
heaps  of  times  fotchin'  letters  fo'  Mas'r  Tom."  added 

"Who  were  the  letters  for?"  asked  the  Kentuckian 
greatly  surprised. 

"They  was  fo'  that  Captain  Murrell;  seem,  like  him 
and  Mas  r  Tom  was  mixed  up  in  a  sight  of  business." 

When  was  this-recently  ?"  inquired  Carrington. 
He  was  turning  this  astonishing  statement  of  the 
slave  over  in  his  mind. 

"Well,  no,  Mas'r;  seems  like  they  ain't  so  thick  here 
recently. 

"I  reckon  you'd  belter  keep  away  from  the  big 
house  yet  a  nhae,"  said  Carrington.  "Instead  of  going 
there,  stop  at  the  Belle  Plain  landing.  You'll  fad  a 
raft  tied  up  to  -he  shore,  it  belongs  to  a  man  named 
Cavendish.  Tell  him  what  you  know.  That  I've  found 
Miss  Malroy  and  the  boy,  tell  him  to  cast  off  and  drift 
down  here.  I'll  run  the  keel  bo.,  aground  the  first 
chance  I  get,  so  tell  him  to  keep  a  sharp  lo<Aout " 

A  few  minutes  later  they  had  separated,  George  to 
hurry  away  in  search  of  the  horse,  and  Carrington  to 
pass  back  along  the  shore  until  he  gained  a  poi-.t  oppo- 
site the  clearing.  He  whistled  shrilly  three  times,  and 
after  an  interval  of  waiting  heard  the  splash  of  oars 
and  presently  saw  a  skiff  steal  out  of  the  gloom. 
Who  8  there?"  It  was  Bess  who  asked  the  question. 
Carrington,"  he  answered. 
"Lucky  you  ain't  met  the  other  man  I"  she  said  as  she 
swept  her  skiff  alongside  the  bank. 

"Lucky  for  him,  you  mean.  I'll  take  the  oars."  added 
Larnngton  as  he  entered  the  skiff. 
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thf  S'blit  S""S '1^':=''  °"'  °f  the  darkne...  then 

calld'LT'"  ""J"""""*''  »n»*er  to  hi,  hail,  and  he 
called  aga  n  as  he  sent  the  skiff  forward.  He  felt  that 
he  was  risking  all  now. 
';What  do  you  want?"  asked  a  surly  voice 

whiSr'"'  ^'°"'°"'"  ''"'''"^  ^"""^'"^  ""  P^'  i"  a 
"I  want  to  see  SlossonI"  said  Carrington  glibly  and 

huS^^hispen  '"'"  '"""^'^'^  *^  ^^'  ='^-'  ■•"  » 

sp^fXuT'    ^'  •"  '"  "'°"''''"'""  Carrington 

•;Murrell?"  cried  ..he  voice  sharply. 
rnJ^'!"'  """  ""''^  Carrington  quickly,  as  thoueh 
completing  an  unfinished  sentence.   The  ^vTlauS 
nervously  under  her  breath  ^ 

Kentuckum  did  as  he  was  bidden.  Four  men  stood  in 

Dy  Its  hght  they  looked  him  over.  There  was  a  mo- 
ments silence  broken  by  Carrington.  who  asked : 

li  Jt  Tu  /°"  "  ^'°^'°"?"  And  he  sprang 
hgrhtly  aboard  the  keel  boat  »H™ng 

"I'm  Slosson,"  answered  the  man  with  the  lantern 

u^derT"","'^''  """  ''•"^•'"  "'"^  "^^  ^™h™" 
Sskv  b^tt'T^  and  elevating  influence  of  com 
7^.J'  Si  K  t.  '  ''^''  ^''  °^"  "Cheerless  self,  and 
rather  jaded  by  the  pacing  of  the  hours  which  h;  had 
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Touts  ?r<^  I  J'O"'^  re.pon5ibiIi.y.  "What  word  do 

"Mi«  Jir  ^    ^T""'  ^"^"^"  »•«  demanded, 
ar"'"^  "  '»  "^  '«•'«  "o-  'iver/.  responded 

SlMson  .wore  with  surpas.ing  fluency. 

^r^s2?i^?--^Sei^aoS^ 

S  os^n'Tusion  f  ""'•''"""'""S:  the  .ignificance  of 
^•osson  s  allusion  to  his  own  matrimonial  career  r,r 

his  head.  •■Bu^ir^rsaAr^'ord-"""*'''  ^""^'"^ 
ton  n^"^"'  ^- u"^  ''""  °^  *"'"  «»*««<«  Carring- 
pretty  close  quarters  I" 
Still  shaking  his  head  and  mutterinjr   the  tav«n 

«"nng  ail  the  weeks  and  months  that  had  interven*.,! 
the 2ir,''7 '"  ^''- '««'  -ved  ^Id.;  toward 
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"J(  I'd  only  pushed 
nought  biUerly. 
He  heard  Sloston' 
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my  quarrel  with  him!"  he 
•hufflingr  »tep  in  the  distance, 


word  or  two  when  he  snnk.  »«.m    A 

moment  later  he  «w  C   *^  f^^,  ^^*  *«■  *"'*  « 

man  whose  place  he  had  taLn  ft..      .     *?"*'  °^  *'"' 

The  line  had  been  cast  nff  ,.,j  n. 

gathered  way     Mr%.  "'t  "'"^gi^h  «:"rrent  and 

relation  toTh'e  adv  ntuHV  °  t"'^'  "^='^'^'<^  "^ 
te.««tinue.tot::^--S^^^^^^ 

.uir^Se^.^i  wlXttVif  r  "■  •"^"  ■•"- 

son  an  opportunity  toTs^lln  "'  "'  *°  ^^^  ^'°^- 

It  narrows  considerably,  pardner,  but  it's  a  straight 
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"Black  in  yonder,  ain't  it?"  he 


course."  said  Slosson. 
added,  nodding  ahead. 

thltl "?u "  '^"^  ""^^^y  *°^*'«^ •■  *«y  we«  Irving 
the  lake-hke  expanse  behind.  In  the  silence,  abwe^f 
n^^^thng  of  the  trees.  Carrington  heard  the  firstZ  of 

;'I  reckon  you  ain't  needing  me?"  he  said. 

vi,eH  r"  ^^^  '"  *'  ^^  ""**  ^'t  '«™«  s'eep."  ad- 
vised Camngton,  and  Slosson,  nothing  loath  eto- 
J^red^down  from  ^he  roof  of  the  cabin^anTsti 

in2.\tT'''"  '"u"""'"  °*  ^'^  "^'^^S  '^^ter,  grew 
m  the  sbllness  as  the  keel  boat  drew  nearer  the  hurr. 
mg  yelk>w  flood,  and  the  beat  of  the  KentuckWs  p2e 
quickened.  Would  he  find  the  raft  there?  He  gtocld 
back  over  the  way  they  had  come.  The  dark  rS  of 

a  dim""::-  r  m'  f  *^  '='"""^'  »>"»  —  thTwater 
a  dim  point  of  hght  was  visible.  He  fixed  its  position 
as  somewhere  near  the  head  of  the  bayou.  ApSv 
.t  was  a  lantern,  but  as  he  looked  a  ruddy  gC  S 
up  agamst  the  sky-line.  ^  ^ 

From  the  bow  Bunker  had  been  observing  this  sin- 
gular phenomenon.  Suddenly  he  bent  and  roused 
Slosson,  who  had  fallen  asleep.  The  tavem-k^^r 
sprang  ,0  his  fe«  and  Bunker  ied  wltCrp^S^g 
Mebby  you  can  tell  me  what  that  light  back^^der 
ton",  H  ^"^i^'r^"'  '•''d^-ng  himfelf  to  cSg 
ton ;  as  he  spoke  he  snatched  up  his  rifle 

rin  Ji'*''  ^^"'  ^'^  '"^'"^  *°  "'='''*  out,"  answered  Car- 
shSer!"  "''  ^'°"°"'  '"'  '°"^  ''•^  ««"  ^  his 
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J^Zt'^'  '°"'"  ""'  ^''  -•»  «"«PP«d  off  th. 

in  th«  brief  fnstanlof  s^Se  X.r^-''.'''-  ""* 

had  found  and  withdrawn  f?.        ,'"'°*  Camngton 

tened  the  cabin  d^r    He  h,^    "^"^  ^  *"'  *"■ 

Slosson  came  tropin"  3r*  '''''''^  *""'  *"  «"'« 
^^        came  trampmg  aft  supported  by  the  three 

hinges  as  it  was  pushed  oj^^^^tTa^ndlL  °"J'^ 

neatH  the  ^IZt^Zf^fl^i;!^^^ 
met  above  his  head  Carrin-rf^.         1.     .  '™  """« 

specked  arch  of  t^^^rbe^'  t£'  '' '''  ''''■ 
ing  from  the  bayou    He  felt  tF .  ^  ?  *'"=  '''"- 

boat  the  bu  jing  ofs^r^tij^ddrtr  «:''th; 

blunt  bow  swing  off  to  the  south  as  thev  ^t  T     ! 
into  the  black  shore  shadows  ^    ^  "'""«"'' 

wwch\?dih'r^.fLT;<:^ortr -''^  '""^™'='^  '■-'^ 

and  clutched  the  sid    of  th    k  elt7r- "'.''^  ^""" 

2-ea-aperfectbaSr:^-S!;^S 

"Sho'-I  bet  it's  him!  Sho'-it's  Uncle  Bob's  newy! 
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^  u 
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Sho',^yo„  can  hear  'em!   Sho',  they're  shootin'  guns  I 

fh?^"^T  '^  *  '""■"*''  8:Iance  in  the  direction  of 

tt  Hi^r^r  •  ^"'  ^^"°  *'  ^'  "^d  'he  shore 
the  dim  outlme  of  a  raft  was  taking  shape.    It  was  now 

^^W  '  t  "'"'"'  °^  P^''  ^''y  ^««"'«  that  faded 
from  before  his  eyes  as  the  darkness  lifted.  Tuniinjr 
he  saw  Stosson  and  his  men  clearly.  Surprise  and  con^ 
stemation  was  depicted  on  each  face. 

thTllff^^^  "f  f '"''•  ^"^  "^^  ^  »'°n«  hearth  of 
the  raft  ascended  a  tall  column  of  flame  which  ren- 
dered visible  s«  pyg„,y  figures,  tow-headed  and  won- 
derfully vocal,  who  were  toiling  like  mad  at  the  huge 
sweeps  The  light  showed  more  than  this.  It  show  Ja 
lady  of  plump  and  pleasing  presence  smoking  a  cob- 
P.pe  while  she  fed  the  fire  from  a  tick  stuffed  ^ 
straw  It  showed  two  bark  shanties,  a  line  betwe«^ 
It'^ntT*'"  '''*  *'  never-ending  Cavendish  wash. 
It  showed  a  rooster  perched  on  the  ridge-pole  of  one 
of  these  shanties  in  the  very  act  of  crowing  kstily. 
Haimitel,  who  had  climbed  to  the  roof  of  the  cabin 

All  nght,  Newyl-  came  the  cheerful  reply,  as 
Yancy  threw  himself  over  the  side  of  the  b^afaifd 
grappled  with  Slosson.  """ 

"Uncle  Bobl  Uncle  Bob  I"  cried  Hannibal. 

Slosson  uttered  a  cry  of  terror.  He  had  a  simple  but 

"rhSrsb*\"r''-*"^'"'  ''"'  ^-"  -^  *e 
scratch  HiUers  big  hands  gripping  his  throat,  he  could 

al"rde!:;'n,a„°'  '''  "^"'^  ''''  *'^  ^^  *«=  ^"ost  of 
'■You'll  take  a  dog's  licking  from  me,  neighbor?" 
said  Yancy  gnmly.  "  r  [yeen  saving  it  fo'  you  I" 
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Meanwhile  Mr  Cavendish,  whose  proud  spirit  never 
greasy  mchnd  h.m  to  the  practice  of  peace,  had  pre- 
pared for  battle.  Springing  aloft  he  knocked  his  heels 
togetner. 

"Whoop  ll'm  a  man  as  can  slide  down  a  thorny  lo- 
cust and  never  get  scratched!"  he  shouted.  This  was 
eqmvaent  to  setting  his  triggers;  then  he  launched 
h.m^lf  mmbly  and  with  enthusiasm  into  the  thick  of 
he  fight.  It  was  Mr.  Bunker's  unfortunate  privilege 
to  sustam  the  onslaught  of  the  Earl  of  Lambeth 

The  light  from  the  Cavendish  hearth  confiued  to 
brighten  the  scene,  for  Polly  was  recklessly  sacrificing 
her  best  straw  tick.  Indeed  her  behavior  was  in  evT^ 
way  worthy  of  the  noble  alliance  she  had  formed.  Her 
cob-pipe  was  not  sufl^ered  to  go  out  and  with  Connie's 
he^,  she  kept  the  six  small  Cavendishes  from  risking 
hfe  and  limb  m  the  keel  boat,  toward  which  they  were 
powerfully  drawn.  Despite  these  activities  she  found 
toe  to  call  to  Betty  and  Hannibal  on  the  cabin  roof. 

Jump  down  here;  that  ain't  no  fittin'  place  for  you- 
all  to  stop  m  with  them  gentlemen  fightin' !" 

^•^''l""^',  ^^^'  ^"^^  '""^  llznnib;,l  stood  on  the  raft 
with  the  httle  Cavendishes  flocking  about  them.  Mr 
Yancy  s  quest  of  his  newy  had  taken  an  enduring  hold 
on  their  imagination.  For  weeks  it  had  constituted 
their  one  vital  topic,  and  the  fight  became  merely  a  sat- 
isfying badcground  for  this  interesting  restoration. 

Sho  theyd  got  him  I  Sho'-he  wa'n't  no  bigger 
Aan  Richard  I  Sho' I"  "^ 

J!.?^'[  ""^  ^*"^'  ""'*  *  ^*="^"'  «^^  t°*"d  the 
keel  boat.  "Can't  you  stop  them'" 

"^M  M'.  "'■'"^  ^°"y'  °P"^"'"^  her  black  eyes 
very  vinde.   "Bless  yo'  tender  heart  !-you  don't  need 
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that  had  been  wrought  there  when  Yancy  and  &^ 


CHAPTER  XXXII 


THE  RAFT  AGAIN 

VANCY  and  Cavendish  thre,^  themselves  on  »h. 

tHtrrirc^fieSt-^r^^^^^^ 

thevoiceofa„.ho?5atd«iti"''-^''  ^^"^  ^'^^ 

gainsaid.  He Tddfd  ..Nr^'"^""",  "'^^  <^°"'d  not  be 
that  had  ough^  ^tt;  go^huT  ^  y'"^-  '",!  *«" 
=md  so's  r  :  CarriniTtr„f_   k1  '    •  V     '"""^  ^  *"  ">ht. 

ores<inn  «f    •     •      ,   "^naged  to  summon  up  an  ex- 
pression of  wmnmg  friendliness.  ^ 

Mr.  Carrington's  kin  to  me  Poiiv"  .  ,  ■  . 
Yancy  to  Mrs.  avendish  h7=  ■  ^'  ^'^P'^'ned 
steady,  for  Hanm^aThad  been  "  th""^  ""^  ^"^  '""" 
and  had  all  but  wrecked  th '^n^*^?''"*'  '"'°  ''"  =•"»« 
Scratch  Killer  wIHtt-  !  ""  ^''''"  *'*  ^''i*  the 
P„ii        7.  *''""8^ '°  Suai-d  his  emotions 

handsome  stalwart  men     rav-n^;  i.  ^  ^""^ 

none  knew  better  thTnPoIwT.u''*'  ""*"^'  ''« 

lacking  in  appearance  .  l  ''"  """*  ""^' 

K  n  appearance  he  was  richest  in  sutetance    He 
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carried  scars  honorably  earned  in  those  difference,  he 
had  been  prone  to  cultivate  with  less  generouT^res 

rinri  '  ^°"  ^  "*'"  *'■«'  y°«  did  I"  said  Car- 

"We  was  some  pushed  fo'  time,  but  we  done  it »  r,. 

^ded  the  earl  modestly.    He 'added   "wLU" 

—do  we  make  a  landing'"  •«!  nowf 

w  Jf -!'"'  ''  'Tu''''  ^'*  y""'  P'«»»  not  to.  I 
w«it  to  get  around  the  next  bend  before  we  ti/  .n 
Later  we'll  all  go  back.  Can  I  count  on  3;:u  r  "''• 
Yoii  shorely  can.  I  consider  this  here  as  sor!,M. 
a  ne,ghborhood  as  I  ever  struck.  It  pT^ermTw." 
FoUcs  are  up  and  doing  hereabout."  ""«««"• 

Carrmgton  looked  eagerly  around  in  search  of  Bettv 
She  was  s.ttmg  on  an  upturned  tub,  a  patheVic  enoulh 
figure  as  she  drooped  against  the  ^all  of  t,e  "f  the 
shanfes  w:th  all  her  courage  quite  gone  fro^her  3e 
made  his  way  quickly  to  her  side. 

eye  I  seen  it  in  his  this  minute  I"  «=  '"»«««  s 

"Bruce  I"  cried  Betty,  starting  up  as  Carrinrton  ,«. 

proached.  "Oh,  Bruce,  I  am  so  gfed  you^fZZ 

"We  are  ncme  of  us  hurt  Rettv  »  d.  — -j 
he  took  her  hand.     """""' ^*«y'    he  sa.d  gently,  as 

thJ!?  '"!,*''  *'  '"'^*""S  ^'■•^  ''="'  undergone  durine 
the  precedmg  twenty-four  hours  had  left  itf  rLrd  on 
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her  tired  face  and  in  her  heavy  eves    9h.  ,-*  •    . 
shuddering  consciousness  oTZZn^h  ^t/^'"^  " 
of  those  law  m«™„r  .  unchecked  savagery 

hearing  th:\:rTthe  ""=  '"'  ^''  ^"^  -"  «"^ 
^therVso^^;;/,  J^ -"„/;  '^^^  ^;-f' ed  to- 

that  had  followed  th«l    cu  '  '''■^*''^"'  ^''^^es 

there  ca.etKiefof'eafs'^  '"""='  '"■"  "''"•  -«> 

»o  bratwSS  itldT  '^  r  ■■ "°"  '^'l  ^"  -« 

^  "I  -t5^d'wrti!:?\£rt"  e^^-^r  ^^'" 

Bruce-"  she  falterwiwu  ""*  °"  *''«  hoat. 
but  they  would  Z^^V"*'-  "^'''dn'tknow 
hope-^d  pl^y,.^'  ^°"  ""'•   ^  -"«  ->y  -ait  and 

I  -rti:e^^£\trn,arst ''-  ^'  *^"  - 

ing?  He  never  doused  hatj  wST?  ""''  """=*■ 
Hght-a  signal  it  must  hate  Lln!^„t'  T  ""'\' 
head  of  the  bayou  betrayed  me  "  '  '^'"'  "'  *' 

^Jy^^d  Ktf  "°";  ''"'"  •  ^°'  *<=  -'•y  they 

again^'  tht^ulT  '^t  t  ^'l "''  "^ '^  "P-^*-- 
ab.e^^canretun,to^t;ij;?— ^-^^^ 

the  rTft  ouftoS  the  ch"^  T^  ^'''"'''*  "^"^--l 
ley  NortoJs  i  j^i^^^^^^  °f  Char- 

Scarcely  a  week  h,^  'f  *^'' °".Carr.ngton  like  a  pall. 
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tnm^ted  then,«Ive,  into  .  division  of  time  as  well 
frnmT'  ?'^*''*  J"*'  "^  ""•<=h  ^""her  removed 
JnZ?  Z  K^  "•  ''''■^''*  °^  '"Sic  terror.  He  turned 
and  glanced  at  Betty.  He  saw  that  her  eyes  held  their 
.teady  look  of  wistful  pity  that  was  for  the  dead  man  • 

which  T  °  ,f ''  r  ^  ^P'*^  °'  »"'  bound?^yL' 
which  he  would  not  let  his  imagination  carry  him  the 
future  enriched  with  sudden  promise  unfo7ded1^self 
The  deep  sense  of  recovered  hope  stirred  within  him. 

JdLSi,  T  """"  '°""  "  "^y  ^l'*"  •'«  ^°"'d  dare  to 
speak  of  his  love,  and  she  would  listen 

"It's  best  we  should  land  at  Bates'  place-we  can 
get  teams  there."  he  went  on  to  explain    "And.  Betty 

own.  and  I  reckon  the  same  is  true  of  Yancy  so  I  am 

Ka'^d  "'  T  "'*  "^-  '^^'^  -«  some'i't" 
who  nT    "^''^'"  "^  ""'='•  ^*"«  Plai-^-some  folks 

state  I  And  I  mtend  to  see  that  you  are  not  left  alone 
un^-«ntil  I  have  the  right  to  take  care  of  you  for 
good  ««1  all-that's  what  you  want  me  to  do  one  of 

T^r-  «T',  ""''  '*•  *''"'""8^-"  '^^  •>'*  «ye«.  glowing 
and  infimtely  tender,  dwelt  on  her  upturned  face. 

But  Betty  shrank  from  him  in  involuntary  agitation, 
of  fW    V  °°'''  ^^^^-not  «ow-we  mustn't  speak 
Zl^V  !,.*'"°"«-'t  *  wicked-you  mustn't  makfrne 
forget  him  I"  she  cried  brokenly,  in  protest. 
^^Forgive  me.  Betty.  I'll  not  speak  of  it  agam,"  he 

savT-l't,^™"*'  Tt  T'  *'""^-0«'  don't  make  me 
say  It.  she  gasped,  "or  I  shall  hate  myself  I"  for  in  his 
presence  she  was  feeling  the  horror  of  her  past  exper  - 
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of  that  recently;  but  I'H  find  n^  u*  ?**"  *^^"K 

you.  Betty.  IlovS^Nirtot  T  '°°  '°°"/°'  *^«> 
Wends,  too."  he  c^tS  geS/"BuT  "'  T  "^^ 
and  I  know— dear  th^  A.       •«  ^"        "'  >'°"  "mow— 

Where  you  -^^r^nlZZ'^Z^^T  "^  T"' 
lose  you  I"  ^     again— find  you  and  not 

JnTLrhL's'^rir"?',''"'  ^^  -^'  --^  «•- 

rest  there  '^''•'*'  '"'°  •""  «d  »"owed  to 

ing  them  the  river  between  Jf-S  *''°''*'  *'«'«'■ 

Apparently  it  ran  foJTe  /^Tr  l!  "'  '''^'- 
twenty-four  hours  «n~  n     •  "  *»*  J""* 

such  Lther  nTirbuTth^ward-r  '"^''^  "'^ 
f  y  fog  was  «nn«skSl^'U-1fri*°''"  *' 
dreams,  and  rich  conte^^  ^  °^  ''*^«'  »«d 
-1X)or  Nort,^-Xta.  STv"''  *""«**  °^  Norton 
and  dreams  and  rich^ilt-'"  ""'''  **«'  ''^  '"^ 

™":t:i;i^l^rts^^-- 
X-n"rsriiSrof r-^  -''■  ^^-?-- 
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tare.  He  wa«  deeply  absorbed  in  Hannibal's  account  of 
those  vidssitades  which  had  befallen  him  during  their 
separation.  They  were  now  seated  before  a  cheerful 
foe  that  blazed  on  the  hearth,  the  boy  very  close  to 
Yancy  with  one  hand  clasped  in  the  Scratch  Killer's, 
while  about  them  were  ranged  the  six  small  Caven- 
dishes sedately  sharing  in  the  reunion  of  uncle  and 
newy,  toward  which  they  felt  they  had  honorably  la- 
bored. ' 

"And  you  wa'n't  dead,  Uncle  Bob?"  said  Hannibal 
with  a  deep  breath,  viewing  Yancy  unmistakably  in  the 

"Never  once.  I  been  floating  peacefully  along  with 
these  here  titled  friends  of  mine ;  but  I  was  some  anx- 
ious about  you,  son." 

"'^nd  Mr.  Slosson,  Uncle  Bob— did  you  smack  him 
like  you  smacked  Dave  Blount  that  day  when  he  tried 
to  steal  me?"  asked  Hannibal,  whose  childish  sense  of 
justice  demanded  reparation  for  the  wrongs  they  had 
suffered. 

Mr.  Yancy  extended  a  big  right  hand,  the  knuckle 
of  which  was  skinned  and  bruised. 

"He  were  the  meanest  man  I  ever  felt  obliged  fo'  to 
hit  with  my  fist,  Newy;  it  appeared  like  he  had  teeth 
all  over  his  face." 

"Sho'— Where's  his  hide,  Uncle  Bob?"  cried  the  lit- 
tle Cavendishes  in  an  excited  chorus.  "Sho'— did  you 
forget  that?"  They  themselves  had  forgotten  the 
unique  enterprise  to  which  Mr.  Yancy  was  committed, 
but  the  allusion  to  Sfesson  had  revived  their  memorv 
of  it.  ^ 

"Well,  he  begged  so  piteous  to  be  allowed  fo'  to  keep 
his  hide,  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  strip  it  off,"  explained 
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Mr  Yancy  pleasantly.  "And  the  winter',  comln'  o«_ 

in  IK'  '^T^'  "^'*'  "'^  "^^  •"«  »P  »nd  throwed  me 
HrgL^d^hruTSairSxtS  ?^'^- 

H«^^r ""  *'  ^■"'«''  ^""^'^  ^°'>?"  <i""ti°"«> 

of  I^"'  ^'^;f  '"^.  *'  J"***^-  We  was  together  fo'  part 
of  a  day.  Me  and  him  gets  on  fine."  '^^ 

Where  is  he  now.  Uncle  Bob?" 

«e  wrSrh?:'"-  T,  '*  u  •"'  ^'"•"  •'y  *"  «•"«•  You 

r„tii:;^t^^s^?To^--~" 

w^d^flowed  out  Of  him  as  natura„7::s'LS° -^J^' 

no?hL''H"Jftktw'°"'''''  *°  "^^  ^■"'^8^  "'  ^-d 
«mng.  He  felt  that  was  a  secret  to  be  revealed  hv 

the  judge  himself  when  he  should  see  fit  ^ 

tionZ."  H  ^°  u  7^°'""  ^  ^'"8:  to  Uve  with  now '"  ques- 
tioned Hanmbal  anxiously.  ^  *^ 

"That  p'infs  already  come  up,  Newv— him  ,„j       . 

decided  that  there  won't  be  no  ttcZ    vl  "J^'n 

just  go  on  living  with  him."     ° '"'="°"-   ^ou-all  will 
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"But  what  aboot  you,  Uncle  Bob?"  cried  Haanibal 
lifting  a  WMtful  little  face  to  Yancy'f. 
"Oh,  me?— well,  you-all  will  go  rig^t  on  living  with 

"And  what  will  come  of  Mr.  Mahaffy?" 
to^/'  "*"  ''*""'"  *"'  ^  "*•"  °"  "*'"K  *'*  »>*«. 

"Uncle  Bob,  you  mean  you  reckon  we  are  aU  goine 
to  hve  m  one  house  ?"  "^  * 

Ymc^*^  '*  **"  •»*«  to  be  fixed  that-a-wayi,"  agreed 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

THE  JUDGE  RECEIVES  A  LETTM 

AFTER  he  had  parted  with  Solomon  Mahaffy  the 
-^judge  applied  himself  diligently  to  shaDin^t^t 
miracle-working  document  whi^  heVa,  pr^nW  a. 
an  offset  to  whatever  risk  he  ran  in  meetingTSei 

^VZ    T    '  ?'""S"«=y-had  he  not  hi,  grand- 
wn  s   uture  to  consider?  While  thus  occupied  he  mw 

S; tv^r  '"'^  "'^'  ^'  '^"^  from'befo«Th: 

s.u^tiirn".''""^!*''  ^'-  '^""y-  *'  P»»'™«'t«'.  came 
j««nten„g  up  the  street.    I„  his  hand  he  carried  a 

^'Howdy/'  he  drawled,  from  just  beyond  the  judge'. 

T^ejudge  Balanced  up,  his  quill  pen  poised  aloft. 

^^^%»  ?  '"^'^.^""""^'y-  His  dealings  with  the 
Un  ted  States  maU  service  were  of  the  moTt  insignifi- 
cant descnpt>on,  and  in  personally  delivering  a  l^er 
^th.s  was  what  had  brought  him  there,  hf  felt  Mr 

"Well,  sir;  it  looks  like  you'd  never  told  us  more 
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than  twcthird,  of  the  truth!"  said  the  postn«rter 
He  surveyed  the  judge  curiously.  I«»t««ter. 

r«i*?  ^T""'^*''*  ^y  y°^'  °Pi"i°n  of  my  veradtv  " 
res^nded  that  ge„tle„,a„  promptly.  "I  coS'l 

thirds  a^enonnously  high  per  cent  to  have  achievS^ 

ley  ^moTco!    T.r  *^''  "^•"  ^^^  M-  w2s- 
Th.  •  ^  °""'  ^'°="'"  P"«  TurberviUe?" 

The  judge  started  up  from  his  chair. 

..L^r'.*'"  ^'^^•"  ^'^  he,  bowing. 
.„A  "'l'  "  '*"'='■  ^-^^  '■"  addressed  lilce  that 

^d  as  you've  been  using  part  of  the  name  I  am  wi  iS 
to  a«ume  you're  legally  entitled  to  the  rest  ofT  ft 

tZlu!  T'""'  "?''  "^  '""  °"  ''-  '-"Wed  me  J! 
..derable    I  can  only  wonder  I  wa'n't  smarter." 
what  pomt,  may  I  ask?" 
"Why,  about  the  time  you  hung  out  your  shinrfe 
here,  some  one  wrote  a  letter  to  GeneralT^S  t 
was  mailed  after  night,  and  when  I  seei IfTthe 
mommg  I  was  clean  beat.    I  couldn't  locate  the  Lh 
writing  and  yet  I  kept  that  letter  Ck  Xlt  of  ^ 
and  give  it  all  my  spare  time.    It  ain't  that  i?,  if^f 
your  spying  sort-there's  nothing  of  Lfl'^Jtl^, 

"Certainly  not."  agreed  the  judge. 

m^^f'nn  ^'"^^'  ^  ''^°"  y°"  *™'«  *»*  '««er.  see- 
No  S  r  "T"  ""^  *  *•■""'  fr""  Washin^on. 
wuk  h7  ]**"'  '^'  ""*  ^''^  ^"^  corresponding 
w«h  Ae  presid«,t  and  it  worried  me,  not  k^wi^g 

TZ^toT'V'^  ''"^  '°  ^°"'»^  against  :Lc^' 
m  the  United  States  takes  a  more  personal  interest  in 
«.e  service  than  me.  I've  frequentlfset  pat«.„s  right 
when  they  was  ,„  doubt  as  to  the  date  they  had  maifed 
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such  and  such  a  letter"   Ac  vr,   \ir   i 

^na.du„,essla.,.eat,;^7i^^^^^^^ 

^^^And  do  yoi     now  Old  Hickory?"  cried  Mr.  We,- 
.   "y^  "O*?    I'oes  it  surprise  you?"  inauir«l  tl,. 

p«*  «;  ir;."  '!*"■  •'",''^-  ?"^"  • 

A?I     /•         ^''*°"' ''"''  *^'  a  quid  of  tobacco  was 
wlX^hLr  ff  °^  ''-'  "^«°-'  ''— .  M' 

ss.£^,;sri---de^ 
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until  his  inward  searching  vision  ferreted  out  a  hand- 
some soldierly  figure— his  own. 

T*'!, ,*''"  ^^"^^  remembers  if  he  remembers 
anythmgl    he  muttered,  as  with  trembling  fingers  he 
broke  the  seal.  Almost  instantly  a  smile  overspread  his 
battered  features.    He  hitched  his  chin  higher  and 
squared  his  ponderous  shoulders.  "I  am  not  forgotten 
1^10,  damn  it— no!"  he  exulted  under  his  br^tb 
recalls  me  with  sincere  esteem  and  considers  my  serv- 
ices to  the  country  as  well  worthy  of  recognition-" 
the  judge  breathed  deep.   What  would  MahaflFy  find 
to  say  now  I  Certainly  this  was  well  calculated  to  dis- 
turb the  sour  cynicism  of  his  friend.  His  Lieared  eyes 
bnmmed.    A  fter  all  his  groping  he  had  touched  hands 
w.th  the  reaht.es  at  last!    Even  a  federal  judgeship, 
tiiough  not  an  office  of  the  first  repute  in  the  south 

ifl'o  ,'*'^'*y-''  ''^^'^  something!  He  would 
make  Solomon  h.s  clerk!  The  judge  reached  for  his 
hat.  M^affy  must  know  at  once  that  fortune  had 
mended  for  them.  Why,  at  that  moment  he  was  actu- 
ally m  receipt  of  an  income ! 

He  sat  down,  the  better  to  enjoy  the  unique  senaa- 
tiom  Taxes  were  bemg  levied  and  collected  with  no 
other  end  in  view  than  his  stipend-his  ardent  fancy 

rhu'wt  T*"'"""^  °'  government  in  operatio^ 
for  his  b«,efit.  It  was  a  singular  feeling  he  experi- 
enced, pen  promptly  his  spendthrift  brain  ber^e 
active.  He  needed  clothes-so  did  Mahafl?y-so  didTis 
g^ndson ;  they  must  take  a  larger  house ;  he  would  buy 

a  r"  "^ ""'"  T!"''  *"•=  "'''  P'^^'^S  necessities 
as  he  now  viewed  them. 

Off  to  Belle  Plain  was  overmastering. 
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"I  redton  I'd  be  justified  in  hiring  a  conveyance  from 
Pegloe.  he  thought,  but  just  hew  he  had  a  savine 
memory  of  his  unfinished  task;  that  claimed  precedence 
and  he  resumed  his  pen. 

An  hour  later  Pegloe's  black  boy  presented  himself 
to  the  judge.  He  came  bearing  a  gift,  and  the  gift  ap- 
propriately enough  was  a  square  case  battle  of  respect- 
able size  The  judge  was  greatly  touched  by  this  at- 
tention but  he  began  by  making  a  most  temperate  use 
of  the  tavern-keeper's  offering;  then  as  the  formidable 
document  he  was  preparing  took  shape  under  his  hand 
he  more  and  more  lost  that  feeling  of  Spartan  forti^ -le 

t™l,-"  t^"'  "^'"^""^  ^^  '"  *«  P'«=^»ce  of 
temptation    He  wrote  and  sipped  in  complete  and  quiet 

fT'^  ,  *''*  *"  ■"'  *'* '««'  exhausted  the  contents 
of  the  bottle  It  ocotrred  to  him  that  it  would  be  only 
pR^r  personally  to  convey  his  thanks  to  Pegloe  Per- 
haps he  was  not  uninspired  in  this  by  ulterior  hopes  •  if 
so.  they  were  richly  rewarded.  The  resources  of  tiie 
M. -u      .  "  """'  ''"<'<'«»'y  placed  at  his  disposal.  He 

aent,  but  the  real  reason  never  suggested  itself,  indeed 
It  was  of  such  a  perfidious  nature  that  the  judge,  open 
and  generous-minded,  could  not  have  grasped  it 

By  SIX  o'clock  he  was  undeniably  drunk ;  at  eight  h- 
was  sounding  still  deeper  depths  of  inebriety  with  only' 
tte  most  confused  memory  of  impending  events ;  at  ten 
he  collapsed  and  was  borne  uf^stairs  by  Pegloe  and  his 
Wack  boy  to  a  remote  chamber  in  the  kitchen  wing 
Here  he  was  undressed  and  put  to  bed,  and  the  tavern- 
keeper,  making  a  bundle  of  his  clothes,  retired  from 
the  room  locking  the  door  after  him,  and  *e  judge 
was  doubly  a  prisoner. 
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Rousing  at  last  from  a  heavy  dreamless  sleep  the 

^tlT  r^r  u  \  *^'  impalpable  light  to  his 
room,  the  ashen  hght  of  a  dull  October  dawn.  He  was 
aware  too.  of  a  feeUng  of  profound  depression.  He 
knew  this  was  the  aftermath  of  indulgence  and  that 
he  m.ght  look  forward  to  forty^ight  hours  of  utter 
misery  of  soul  and.  groaning  aloud,  he  closed  his  eves 
Sleep  was  the  thmg  if  he  could  compass  it  Instead  'his 

up-he  could  not  recall  what  it  -vas  to  beVX,ugh  he 
distmctly  remembered  that  Mahaffy  had  spoken  of  thil 
very  matter-Mahaffy.  the  austere  and  im^laX  The 
disembodied  cor,science  whose  fealty  to  duty  had  s^tie- 
how  survived  his  own  spiritual  ruin,  so  that  he  had  be- 
come a  sort  of  moral  sign-post,  ever  pointing  the  way 
yet  never  going  it  himself.  ' 

.  .'"'%•'"''?«  '»y  St'"  and  thought  deeply  as  the  lieht 
mtensified  itself.  What  was  it  that  ^ffy  had  S 
he  was  to  do  at  sun-up?    The  very  hour  accented  Ws 

irT'-/™*^"^  ''  ^"^  °°  '""^  *a«  «»»e  cheer! 
J^oWigation  to  be  met.  or  Mahaffy  would  not  have 
b^  so  concerned  about  it.  Eventually  he  decided  to 
rrfer  eveoj^hmg  to  Mahaffy.  He  spoke  his  friend's 
narwweakly  and  m  a  shajdng  voice,  but  received  no 

"Solwnonr  h;  repeated,  and  shifting  his  position 
looked  m  what  should  have  been  the  directioH  Ae 
nofi^T'^  '\'"^"''  °^™P'«'-  NcitheMIie  S 
dered  if  this  were  not  a  premonition  of  certain  halluci- 
nations to  which  he  was  not  a  stranger.  Then  all  in  a 
flash  he  remembered   Fentress  and  the  meeting  at 
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B<^gs',  something  of  how  the  evenino^  h,A  1 

and  a  spa,„  of  regret  shook  hi"^  ^'  ^  ''^'' 
>■  had  other  things  to  think  nt    tj,- 
Kf-;  '-  ''''  '-'-"f^etrl^^^^^^^^^  "'^" 

h.  "Lxrwrt  "hTd  h?°"^^  ^^^^  "^^  p- 

-he  would  not  oS  h  ^^1  S^"^'"'  °'  '''^'"^ 
continue  to  enjoy  his  ^tron^Ii^n'^  ^''^''"'  "'"'"''' 
for  Pegloe  to  b4s  „T!w  ?^  '  ^""''^  "^  ^"'"ething 
berviile  Xavs  mid.  V  /"''^  ^'°™'"  P"^«  Tur- 
Raleigh/?4HngThath^\?r!  ''^'^"''""''  -"^  '" 
and  Ltinction  on  th.  ^-  "^  ^  '""^"'^'^  *^^'"' 
thrust  his  fXsover%hrT%!'^'°*  *''^  j"dg« 
erect.  StoopLg  heJeacJed  f\  '  "  "'''  ^'«'  '"°«' 
fidently  expected  to  finTtv.  u"  ''°*'^-    ^e  con- 

foundly  astonished  ^  J"''^^  '"^  Pfo 

oMifh^oSui;;^  y---  -^'n.  then, 

inal  idea  thattiTcSrer^  sSt^r S  *°  'J"  °"^- 
He  was  beeinnin^  !„         sfattered  about  the  floor. 

haste,  it  wasTo";"LVr:rL%^':'  -^"^  ^^ 

be  there  at  sun-up.    FinaJIvhf !h  ^      !"*'"'  '^'*"''' 
the  missing  garmLs  aSu^e^t  S  '"  T*  "^ 

ing  deep  he  fd?  wJ^   T"^"^  ^"  ""°«°"''-  B«=ath- 
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1  __  J        oespair.    He  armed  h  mself  with  a  tJ,r,«. 
legged  stool  he  had  found  and  t..m.H  ^ 

'^^rz^gjtoi^f^^^^^^ 

thought  the  Sr  "11"*  T.^r  ^''"  "  ">•»«»  ""•»'" 
meet  mer    '^^    "^^'"^  '^'^  ^'"''•"^  ^'I'  «f"»«  to 

Pelw  S^°  u  "''^^  '"^'^  •>«  »««•«<«.  That,  too 
lor  a  gentleman  of  his  years  and  build.  The  iud/e  m7 

's^TTT  -  "^^  •- -^ « isrs 
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a^l  d"45:™'  "''"""  ♦"  '"''  ^""  ■•"^h  of  his 

"P  a  quilt,  draping  it  ateut  h.t  afterC  ''  '"'*"''"^ 
Roman  toga,  and  thus  Ii^*i  u  !■  '  """""  °^  » 
Mr.  Peglo^\rul  patch t,''  ^''u*'''  '**"«•  «'»« 
the  sun.  It  would  Ktmdr„''°"^'"'  ^'*«*'  -" 
home,  since  his  entire  waVdrrT  ^"'^'' "* ''^^^  8°n« 
on  his  back,  was  in  the  Uve™^'  "'f^*  ^"^  "■«  ""irt 
«-«  he  had  not  a  itnt  oToltTir""'""'  "- 
•ng  at  him  over  the  horizon  '  '""  ^^  P«*P- 

Hi^:::^dT^  ';:f i::?  ;':^^f  -V"^  *"--  -^  ^^^ 

StanceoverhisshoulS^  Sun  "'  r°'*=  ="  ^«'^"' 
top.,  he  could  even  *.  ^,  r^*^  "^'  ^^^'  o^  *«  tree- 
h«eath  his  feet  rnd  wr,n'-  ''r  ""**  S'"*  «a™ 
him  he  bn>lceS;  a  uJrTrlL^        ""'"  ^'°'''  ""«"• 

Some  twenty  minutes  later  Bn<»,.' 
Hee:q,eriencedamomentnr^    K^    '^""  '"  ^^Sht. 
had  been  the«  and  ^^e ,  1'^°"'''-^ "^^^  Fentress 
-"l  the  Judge  gro^eTl^h^  aUhe"  ^'^^^ou^^^ 

^-/a^d^'frr^^^^-^--^^^^^^^ 

houghed  alou?rXo?^rrUrr  ""^^"''^ 
h"  engagement,  he  was  nJZt       !^       *"*  •''eP^E 

the  very  dregs  of  faTlu'e"^'"^'"?  w"  ^T'P''  »'«  °^ 
over  the  fe»ce.  a  co^er  of  tJ^  'm''^"  '^'""^  himself 
the  nuls ;  he  tumedT  ei^et  and  T.^'  °"  °"^  "^ 
P-stol  shots  rang  o.  s^^ l^' ^^ZS^^'^^^  two 
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IlflSflS^  ***  "°  i'"''  "'""*"'=*  *»»*  Solomon 
ilU^^   ««»mpanied   Yancy   and   Cave„di.h   to 

l«gh  m  attendance  upon  Judge  Price.    Intunately  ac- 

tollow  all  the  devious  workings  of  that  magnificent 
mmd;  he  could  fathom  the  simply  hellish  in^^Te 

S;^""^'"*^  ••"  *°"«^t^  t"  dwell  upon  fte 
mmg'ed  .stmigth  and  weakness  which  was  so  cSiSy 
blended  in  Slocum  Price's  character,  he  had  horrid  vi^ 

straint  confidmg  his  melancholy  history  to  Mr  P^Z 

betwr'e:^lL^*"i1^J="'  *=°"'""'«'  •»  «««*«'ted 
Between  extremes  of  doubt  and  confidence.    He  felt 

ftat  under  the  urgent  spur  of  occasion  his  friend  co;m 

nse  to  any  emergency,  while  a  sustained  activity  made 

SLtS ''  r" ""'  ""^^'-  «>-  ''•-^^' 

rilT^^  /^  '"'  '"'^"*=  '^"=^'"  to  '«»««  at  once 
on  h  s  opportumties :  in  his  haste  he  was  for  ever  pl^^ 
h!  ""^P*,^""' :  ^"-J  *°"&h  he  might  keep  one  Tye  on 
fte  mam  chance  the  other  was  fixed  jurti,  resolutety 
on  the  nearest  tavern.  «"iuteiy 
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l>«I>eve  that  the  judge  wfuM..  '^"^  '"""""y  '» 
and  complete  thi  tScZuJ\T''^y  '"  ""'  "ffice 
this  off  his  hands  The  nrL^'^  T  *"""»'";  that  with 
P'ain  would  compel  his  „T''  °^  ««"«nient  at  Belle 
pas.  «»„ewhat  uSer  the  IT  *''.'^'''  ^''«'  "e  would 
h*  was  detennined  to  ^tt^'"'"^  """""•=«  ^"ich 
«n.b«ced  just  the  Z.^V.{  Z^T'  '?  ^'«"«»''  ''f" 
to  maintain  the  jud^in  f  ~"'f 'f"".  '*'■'<=''  was 
hi.  meeting  with  iSreV  °*  *''"""^  ""«'  »ft« 

::e2rArs^r^;;  -  --".,  over  the  land 
They  learned  that  T^^T!  '"^'"'^  ^elle  Plain. 
Ph".  that  the  bayou  hadi^"  /  "*"""'•*  ^^°™  Mem- 
«>lts,  and  that  a.  yet  „oftTn.7f  .'  •""  ^•*°"*  '- 

fields-^I^J-^f^-d  V^cy  set  off  acss  the 

««  little  avendishes.lh^   hLV ^""^ ""<> *e 
«"y  morning;  but  ttev  n!l*5  *'"'  "°*  ^^  «nce 
Plain  within  ^  hour^  '^    ""**^  *°  •*  hack  at  Belle 
By  very  nature  an  alien  Mahaff„ 

iZT  *""  '^'■^^  p^-h  th«sx?!hr ' '"'' 

await  their  return  Th.  i,~  "'"'ootea  the  nver  to 
-d  -PPer  was^J'^X'^J  hee"  *~'^"  "P*"' 
and  partake  of  it     rCT  °^''"'  «"^=d  to  stay 

talk  drifted  out  to  him^'he  w^"'  °'  '''"'  P"''^"^ 
hy  it.  There  was  SthL  '"i*^''''  '«'*  "^^ded 
inate  hospitality  inZi"'^"'\''^  *"  ''"'»'^™- 

^-«^...pa.y-ne?,--^rs:ti^: 
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a  fooliah  target  of  hiniKlf  in  the  morning.  He  was 
Somg  to  give  the  n«n  who  had  wrecked  hi.  lihl 
chance  to  take  it  as  well.  Mahaffy',  cold  logic  dealt 
cym«,lly  with  the  preposterous  situation  hi,  ftfcnd  had 

strike*^;!  t'^'l "»  ^'T^  meditation,  he  heard  a  clock 
s  nke  m  the  hall  and  counted  the  strokes.    It  was  nine 

about  the  house    He  felt  deeply  indignant  with  every- 
body and  everything.   Human  intelligence  seemed  but  a 
pihable  advance  on  brute  instinct.    A  whole  day  had 
passed  and  what  had  been  accomplished?  Carrington 
the  judge  Yancy.  avendish-the  four  men  who  £2 

«Z7fu'^  *,°^''  *°  "^^  P"^«  had  widely  sep- 
arated themselves  ;  and  here  was  the  duel,  the  venr  di^ 
maa  of  absurdity.  He  resumed  his  dark  come7a„d 
wajted  another  hour.  Still  no  Carrington.  and  Ya^cy 
and  Cavendwh  had  not  come  up  from  the  raft 

foour       '^'^'  ^^^'  •''""'y-   "^"  °^  *«« 

At  last  he  decided  to  go  back  to  the  judge;  and  a 
momen  later  was  hurrying  down  the  lane  in  the  direc- 
hon  of  the  h^hroad,  but.  jaded  as  he  was  by  the  effo^ 

n^ade  tremendous  demands  on  him,  and  it  was  midni^t 
when  he  entered  the  little  town.  ^ 

serted.    He  had  half  expected  this.    Entering,  and  not 
stoppmg  to  secure  a  candle,  he  groped  his  way  up-sta"r 
to  the  room  on  the  second  floor  which  he  and  the  judge 
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abouts,  Mahaffy  took  it  ,m  !  i       .  ^  J"''«*  »  wh"*- 

of  the  City  Tavern  butlT^  ^  '""''  '"  *^«  '^'^^fo" 

"Price  i.  Siewhe''^""""^'' '"  ''"'"'«'• 
elusion.    "ButSiraTBo   '  .T  ""  *''«""*  -<">- 

The  letter,  with  its  ZnkiT  "^  ^''"^^^  ''^"'^  '" 
impression  on  him  jus  ?h'^  •"'*"'  "^'^'  "«'«  °'  "o 
Cue  he  had  sought  The^,/  """''^  ^""'""ed  the 
marketing  his  prospects        '^  '^'^  °^  somewhere 

«moX\Sot£':h?ewT  "r -■"' '""'  -■««'"* 

won,  down  to  the  ±7  oJ'™!.     °"  *' ''«'•  ««*« 
not  sleep,  though  AeTeo  sH^        *'""'  ^''  ^'  ~"W 
was  not  far  off.    Wh^if    T?:"""""^  ''™  *at  day 
thought  shape  itseinn  ht~mind     J°f  "°'  '^  *« 
the  judge's  skill  with  the  oist^      .  ?\'""'  ^''"«sed 
tain  irrational  faith  iflharitT      '^'  '"^  »  '^'=- 
prayed  God  that  Femress  mf^u  ' T   '  •''""■"^-    "^ 
«ntly  with  the  jud^"   bu„eT  tl,        .  T''^^'  »"^  ^^- 
and  over  in  sava«l^  '  h.  »      .  "^''  *"'  "'^"i"-  Over 
that  Fentress  S  dT       "^  ''  "'''''"'"'  '''«  P«yer 

■'efttdalTitS-^'^^f'^-''- 

and  gone  down-stairs  "here  h        Tt"  ^'""^  *•«>  ^<i 

wretched  coffee.     The!  h?i   "    '     ""''" '  '"P  "^ 

ihen  he  blew  out  his  candle  and 
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to  be  off,  «,d  fully  an  hour  before  the  .un.  stt  out  for 

^»1^/rl!!^*^""*  "^^^  '"  **"  ''"•^°*y  uncertaiiity 
of  that  October  morning.  He  wa.  the  firrt  to  reach  the 
place  of  meeting,  but  he  had  icarcely  entered  the 

W^t'V'*!;-^'"'''"  «^«  "P.  "ttended  by  Tom 
V  I,  «  ^''y  ,''»'"«"««<«.  "d  the  colonel  lifted  hi.  hat. 
Mahaffy  barely  acknowledged  the  nlute;  he  wa.  in  no 
mood  ior  courteties  that  meant  nothing.  Ware  wai 
clearly  of  the  same  mind. 
There  was  an  awkward  pause,  then  Fentress  and 

«3.'^K  *?*"'"  '"  '  '°*  *°'"-  The  planter's 
•peech  was  broken  and  hoarse,  and  his  heavy,  btoodshot 
eyes  were  the  eyes  of  a  haunted  man ;  this  was  all  a  part 
of  Fentress  scheme  to  face  the  world,  and  Ware  still 
beheved  that  the  lires  Hick,  tad  kindled  had  served  hi. 
desperate  need. 

^f^""  *^'  t"*  '°"^  •'"'*°*»  »'°'«  o"t  from  the  edge 
of  the  woods  Fentress  turned  to  Mahaffy,  whose  glance 
was  directed  toward  the  distant  comer  of  the  field, 
where  he  knew  his  friend  must  first  appear 

col'Sfoi^n^!  ""'""'  "^''  "'  ''^'''^'  "»  '»- 

The  colonel  and  Ware  exchanged  looks.  Again  they 
spoke  together,  while  Mahaffy  watched  the  r«,d  Ten 
minutes  slipped  by  in  this  manner,  and  once  more  Fen- 
tress addressed  Mahaffy. 

"Do  you  know  what  could  have  detained  him?"  he 

"«T";f  '.  »  ^'^^  °^  *  ™"«  "■'«"»  hi,  thin  lips. 

I  dont,  said  Mahaffy,  and  relapsed  into  a  moody 
and  anxious  silence.    He  held  dueling  in  very  proper 
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'  ai:ri  Fcn- 
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drew  out  his  watrh.  *^  '        "  '^"'  •  '^=''  ""l 

"Someihing  ha,  happ«.  ,d_.  ,,         ,  ^ 

•orry  to  have  brought  you  h'     kr,  ;     ^ 

Scarcely!"  rejoined  Mahaffv     H!.  u 
out  and  the  open  pabn  ofhul'  J^l    °"^  '^"'  ^^ot 
coloner.  face    "l'^  llj^""^  '^"''"'^"^  «>  the 
grimly.  ^  "™ ''"*  f<w  «y  friend."  he  Mid 

mand  his'voic"    Saffv      'l^''^''^"  "«  could  com- 
carned  U^^.f^T^',:;;'^^,^  *«  P'-.  he  had 

whSi;*e&rasir"  ^-y-'P**^''-"'^ 

unprovoked  attack  "  ^"^""  °f  an 

was.    "I  reckon  vou'«T  ^^  "^'^'"^  ""at  he 

thin.rcom™::.rTrmX"  ' ''' ""'  ^°''  °^ 

"Ves,"  said  Mahaffy  tersely. 
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"Well,  listen:  I  shall  count,  one,  two.  three-  »t  ihe 

Mahaffy  and  the  colonel  stood  facing  «ch  other  a 

pale  but  dog8«l,  he  eyed  Fentress  unflinchingly.  S 
on  the  word  Fentress  fired,  an  instant  later  MahaffS 

S[S^'^''=  ""P^"""^  ""*-  bullet  had  Sen 
effect,  the  two  men  maintained  the  ngid  attitude  they 
had  assumed;  then  Mahaffy  was  seen  to  t,am  on  his 
heels,  next  h.s  arm  dropped  to  his  side  and  Ae  pisto 
shpped  from  his  fingers,  a  look  of  astonishmentTseJ 

^Zl"  'T^a"  ''''  '"  ^^«"*  ^d  staring  whre  his 
r gh  hand  sM6  up  toward  his  heart;  he  raised  ! 
slowly,  with  difiiculty,  as  though  it  were'held  down  bl 
some  mvisible  weight.  " 

A  hush  spread  across  the  field.  It  was  like  nn»  „* 
nature's  invisible  transitions.  Along  fteeSS  Tthl 
woods  the  song  of  birds  was  stricken  imfsil  „« 
Ware,  heavy^yed-Fentress,  his  lips  twisted  by  a  toT-' 
tured  smde,  watched  Mahaffy  as  he  panted  for  breath 
w.th  h.s  hand  clenched  against  his  chest  Tha5  2 
oppressive  sdeace  lasted  but  a  moment,  from  out  of^ 

rhed^sturn-r^  ^°-^^^  «-•--- 

and^J^p'-cKol^aTdr hffar^  '-*''•  ^»  '^<^- 
.  ^"^  f  <i  Fent^ss  had  heard  the  cry,  too  and  nm 

aTd^gSiS  ITT'Z  *-^>-^"  "ihTldl 

IZl^  w  !u  .'?"'  P"*"'  »•"*  *e  mounted  men 
turned  mto  the  highroad  and  vanished  from  sight 
and  the  judge's  shaking  legs  bore  him  swiftly  Xt 
direction  of  the  gaunt  figure  on  the  ground     ^ 
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his  name  At  C'S-  JT'-^  """'  "^^'^h-  ^"'"S 
knees  He  stSeiudl;^°::  '"■°"«'''  "im  to  hi! 
colored  bed'uil  hiSri"  h''  f^'if^''^  '»  "  ^"^ 
and  bleary  from  his  nh!^..°*'''''  ^''  ^""^^  ««Jden 
erect  ^d  s^eertd  "^^"^^  ^  ^f.'^''"*-  MahaflFy  stood 
wound,  his  Sres  dlr  ^'?'  ^"  '"^'^  °^«^  ^^ 
he  dropped  a'r^ fnetX  feeT'  '""''  *"  ^'*  ^  "^ 
^.^Solomon.SoWnr  And  the  judge  Weside 

'It's  all  rieht    PnVo.  t  i 
whispered  Mahaffy  a  Mooh''    ^°"''  "PP"'"*™*"*," 

his  lips,  and  h    sLTup^^.ts'r"/'^''"'"^"" 
eyes.  "P  ^'  his  fnend  with  glassy 

wi::S:£oTi^^-"'^«^'''^''^^^- in  his  hands. 
n-ilSbr""'"'""""'  "'^  '"''  ^°"  ^°  ^^  ?"  he  Cried 
selS  ''"'  ""'''  °"  •■'^  ^^'"8^  --'«  fece  erased  then,- 

of 'SSsf  Priet  tTl  ''1  """^  '"  ^--^^^  y-^^^ 

wretchedly.  °"^  '"     he  moaned 

ThSMheToy'Takf"  '  T  '°  "«=  ^-'-''<'  with. 
it-yo„  can."     '         ^°"'  P'""^^  ^°^  ^^'  ^^^  and  keep 

he;r:e"~5;u'':2;/ :"':;'  r^^  *"-=  i«^^-  -vou 

help.  I  wiUl"  "''  ^^'""""^    %  God's  good 
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m'7*  ^"'*  *'  president's  letter-T  saw  It    -  ..a 
Mahafl^  in  a  whisper.  "  "~    »*"' 

Held  the  fun;rotra^r£/"Sn~"r^^ 
"ath.  Price,"  casDed  th/ ^  •  Remember  your 

lencesucce;dr'SaSff,^"'^T-  ^  moment  of  si- 
lids  slid  iTcTh.  ?^5!,  *^''  ''°'**''  *«•  *he  heavy 
harsh  irn^ti  hif  J„?  old  T  '*  ^  ^'"''^  """''  *^ 
•■Kiss  me.  Price'- hTl-  !^'  '°^*'"'^  wonderfully, 
to  touch  himl  LuT"1:  "^^  ""  *"  J"''^'  "«' 
themselves  in  d"th  ^wH;  h  ."''?"''  ""'*  ^^'-J 
that  was  neither  W^^n^'"'^^'''  ^''^^^  »  -ile 
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which  the  dead  „t'r;-  Znt'-  •"""'  **  '^'^  ^ 
fW  he  sat  with  Ws  S  C^"  v°(.*'  "'^•'^  ^^ 
scarcely  altered  hi,  rv«  v       ■    **  '"  ^is  hands,  havine 

carried^MSy  p^rLrr  '"  ^'^'  *"-  who 
"lone  with  his  friend  '^  ''""  ««  '""ve  him 

A':iS!h:ff;ir^-/-«''e<,  his  fir. 
uver  packet  from  which  thev  hlf  ^     '"  °^  *«= '«™« 
ReasantviHe;  he  t^rZ^X'tT^'^^H^'-'  ''' 
.hwi  to  see  beneath  Solomon^  f^hLI  """^  "^  8^^"« 
into  that  starved  heart  I  H^,!  .°''"5'''"^  ^''*"="0'-  and 
almost  insensible  ZZlh^t  TJ'"^"^-  ""*  P'^'^  °^  *« 
bered  Mahaffy's  fi^7' e  ,      u"  "'''"""^-  ^^  r«mem- 
rest-*e  thought  of  DlmL  "^^x,"*  **  *^«  °f  his  ar- 
reached  the  ht^h ts^Ta  30'^^''''^^^^^^ 

%^eX*':^d£°:7Ki:r"*^    «« 

sumed  his  seat  and  Z  fLt  »  ^'^'  *™  •">  ^e- 
became  aware  of  a  sm  I,  hTnd  ,S  ^  ^"'"^'^  "« 
arm  and  glanced  up-  HannS  h  .^  "^^^  "'""^  <«  his 
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dead  r  he  asked  m  a  whisper. 

"Yes  dear  lad."  began  the  judge  in  a  shaking  voice' 
as  he  drew  Hannibal  toward  him.  "your  friend  an^ 

ta  oVu  f  **'•-:«''*-*  '°«t  Wm- '  He  lifted  the  Zy 
into  h  s  lap  and  Hannibal  pressed  a  tear-stained  face 
a^mst  the  judge's  shoulder.  "How  did  you  get  here  " 
the  judge  questioned  gently. 

"Uncle  Bob  fetched  me."  said   Hannibal.     "He's 
do^^sta^rs.  but  he  didn't  tell  me  Mr.  Mahaffy  was 

n,,!^'  ''*^«/"*t^"«d  a  great  loss.  Hannibal,  and  we 
must  never  forget  the  moral  grandeur  of  ^he  man 
Some  day.  when  you  are  older,  and  I  can  bring  myself 
to  .peak  of  ,t.  I  will  tell  you  of  his  last  moment!'' 
The  judge's  vo.ce  broke,  a  thick  sob  lose  chokingly  in 

feelmg  that  he  h.d  it  from  the  world,  for  his  was  a 
rare  nature  which  only  revealed  itself  to  the  clolen 
few  he  honored  with  his  love."    The  judge  lapsed  into 

drew  the  boy  closer  against  his  heart.    "Dear  lad  since 

has  come  to  me.    It  was  the  Hand  of  Providence-I 
see  .t  now-that  first  bn.ught  us  together.    You  .L 
not  call  me  Judge  any  more;  I  am  your  grandfathTr 
your  mother  was  my  daughter."  g^ndtather- 

Hannibal^  instantly  sat  erect  and  looked  up  at  the 
udge  h.s  blue  eyes  wide  with  amazement  at  tW    «! 
traordmary  statement. 

are'I,of=,n  -""^  TT  '*°'^'  "'"""'^''  «"d  ''^  ""ks 
I  already  know.    I,  who  thought  that  not  a  drop  of 
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into  the  s«an  iZ\Tr.ZT^  '°^'  ^'  P'^'^« 

"Tharic  yo^.X''^^-^.  ,   always  , iked  you." 
equal  graviiyJlJ^w'T'^'^  "'^  J"''S«  '^ith 
grandfather's  ai*Ti„rieh""^'  ""^''^^  ""^^  ■"  his 
end^that^n^^Vs'Si^r^^^^^^^ 
u."  -rJilTir^^-^''-^-  in  store  for 

are  Eed TXTlTr:''  "™''^  -'"- 
dental.  I  ^ea^  ^  '^  hiJ^.  Z""'^"'"  ^"^  acci- 
be  lifted  froTouHives  "     "*'  °'  '^^'^"^  "^  ="«"*  t° 

e^i»t£::C----of 

"S^;"  Zr'  "r^  '"^^  ^^-'  d-r  lad- 

^^£Pr;-:-.^^^^^^ 

to  cultivatel^  ?  ^t^J^r;-^'-'  '-tes  I  propose 
judge  sighed.  Thi!  wa^hard,  ?"'  °^  ''■'"^'="  *«= 
but  the  ^t  to  ile  la!     ^'"  '"'  ^'^  ""■'  '^eals. 

ra„d„x,ther  was  a  Quintard-^irr;^^::^,^- 
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t"h!,'r„d*^f.""nl^  "^  '^*""''  °'  ««»  here  about; 
this  land  will  all  be  your,  as  soon  as  I  can  establlA 
your  Identity."  waouui 

ym  Uncle  Bob  be  rich  too?"  inqui«d  Hannibal. 

we,S^'^^"  T."*"  *•'  •*  P*»'  *»>«  w«  Po«e" 
wealth?"  answered  the  judge  t~"«» 

g^n'^fatli" -"  '"  "'"  ""'^'  ''^^  "'*  "'•  «>-'*  y^-. 

vZ  *T'''-  "  ■'  ^"^  '*  otherwise.  I  admir*  Mr. 
Yancy-he  is  ..,,  ..  and  direct,  and  fit  for  any  com- 
pany under  ,<...„  except  that  of  fools.  His  iZ^t 
of  you  has  pfc..ed  me  under  everlasting  obligations;  he 

eltlr:^':^^*''""-  ^y  one  Wtter.  unavailing 
regret  is  that  Solomon  Mahaffy  will  not  be  here  to 

siSVe'pi;"  ''*"'' '°""""'-"    ^'^  *'  '^ 

gr:rtL^!:*::i"^J-^r"^-*hurtinadue.. 

He  was  as  inexperienced  as  a  child  in  the  use  of 
hrearms,  and  he  had  to  deal  with  scoundrels  who  had 
netJier  mercy  nor  generous  feeling-but  his  courage 
was  magnificent."  ""'age 

Presently  Hannibal  was  deep  in  his  account  of  thoie 
adventures  he  had  shared  with  Miss  Betty. 

''And  Miss  Malroy-where  is  she  now?"  asked  the 
judge,  m  the  first  pause  of  the  boy's  narrative 

'She's  at  Mr.  Bowen's  house.  Mr.  Carringtoo  and 
Mr.  Cavendish  are  here  too.  Mrs.  Cavendish  stayed 
down  yonder  at  the  Bates'  plantation.  Grandfather 
.t  were  Captain  Murrell  who  had  me  stole-do  you 
reckon  he  was  going  to  take  me  back  to  Mr.  Bladen'" 

I  will  see  Miss  Malroy  in  the  morning.  We  must 
combin<--^ur  interests  are  identical.     Th«re  fhouW 
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"Never  agai^^ST  h^t  J     ^"''f '  '"'*  "'""ction. 
public  du?)!"  """  *''•*  Iknow  to  be  a 

had  Sl''*l£lTL';r^*-».  where  the  Judge 
on  the  fl^r     He  1,  u'^''  ^°/  """^'^  ""^  Haiinitel 

he  was  cTr^in^tL^ru  Jtt'S:  £1  ^^^^^ 
w>»h:  then  h    vaM  „„^    ■  1!  *"*  °''d  man's 

the  floor^bJve "r^^He"? '  '1  "'°""*^''  '"^'-^  '» 
Just  at  rjhrel  V  '^^'  ^"^  •''*  '"'"'■"gs. 

that  the  jud^  wastndll'      '^  u?"""«^  •""  '^^  «w 
"n~    I..  L  "Ending  over  him. 

Dress  (•  he  said  briefly.    "Ther«.'«  - 
of  trouble^  your  rifle  a'nd  c^e  ^S'  "'"'^ 

hadquiteUtSf^^rrTS  "tf"^  '"''''='''  ''« 
melancholy.  °"""  *"^  ^^  somber  and  suppressed 

iudl' weTo^'^^p '."''"^  r°"  "-ded  the  rest."  the 
in  Se  verge  of  ri«"»  T  'T  ""■'^"'^'"  ^«'-  been 
arrested  ;rM"l"iir?  "'rl^"^''-  they've 
servile   rebemoni     A  ^""^  '"'*  P'^n-^d  a 

■iagea  10  get  his  prisoner   odeed  in  iail   h„t  „i 

,«HH      ?  swarming  into  town  armed  to  the  teeth 
and  Hues  fetched  Murrell  across  country  to  Rlleigh-'' 
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"Yes?"  said  Yancy. 

"WeU,  the  sheriff  has  refused  to  take  MurreU  into 
custody.  Hues  has  him  down  at  the  court-house,  but 
whether  or  not  he  is  going  to  be  able  to  hold  hiki  is 
another  matter  I" 

Hiller  looked  about  him.    Across  the  street  a  group 

of  ttl^K  ^  °*\*"^'™-  ^''"•^'"^  ■"  'he  direction 
h  hHH  .r  °""'  '''  "•'''"«*  **"»'  'he  square  before 
"held  other  groups.    But  what  impressed  him  more 

d^w  tV""T"'  "'T*  *"*  *"'  everywhere.  At  his 
elbow  the  judge  was  breathing  deep 

tiol^M'V'"'  *°  l^'"  ""''^  *  ^*'y  deplorable  condi- 
i  M         '^-    P""^  *"  '°  ^"  here  to-day,  but 
Judge  Morrow  and  the  public  prosecutor  have  left 
town,  and  as  you  see,  Murrell's  friends  have  gathered 
for  a  rescue.    There's  a  sprinkling  of  the  better  ele- 
ment-but only  a  sprinkling.     I  saw  Judge  Morrow 
this  mommg  at  four  o'cteck-I  told  him  I  would  obli- 
gate myself  to  present  for  his  consideration  evidence 
wn^lH  t'"^  '"''  sensational  character,  evidence  which 
would  show  conclusively  that  MurreU  should  be  held 
to  await  the  action  of  the  next  grand  jury-this  was 
after  a  conference  with  Hues-I  guaranteed  his  safety. 
S.r.  the  man  refused  to  listen  to  me  I    He  showed  him- 
self Utterly  devo-.i  nf  any  feeling  of  public  duty."    The 
bitter  sense  of   'ailure  and  futility  was  leaving  the 
judge.    The  situation  made  its  demands  on  that  basic 
faith  m  his  own  powers  which  ren^ained  imbedded  in 
his  character. 

They  had  entered  the  court-house  square.    On  the 
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H^.  "V"*  **J''''"«^  ^«**  *"  "8«ing  loudly  with 

theSr  X    "LJiha?  ~T  '"^''' 
I.    ^  •  '"j""K.     Ana  that  you  have  tairm  »« 

has  ,eft  townr  the^dge  w^^t.*"""  *'"*  ^°"°^ 
1  am  t  got  nothing  to  do  with  JudM  Morrow    !♦'. 

he^  atiSr  *="  *""  ""'"'"^  '^  -S  for  Cwh« 
ne  s  a  mind  to  open  court  in  it " 

l«  "  »  ...»,  I  can  M,  „  .^„  I,,  ^j  J;^'! 
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I 


gaily.     Besides,  they'll  come  in  anyhow  when  thev  ^ 

ready  so  there's  no  sense  in  exciting  th  J"  '  ^ 

in  the  court-house,  Murrell,  bound  hand  anH  t^ 

Hues  had  abandoned  his  Dnat  ,r,A  *i.. 
Sh  a  cfa  h     The^T  ''°^  "'^  '""^^^'  -"'  <'°- 

his  eyi:  t«o  v:Lt' ' '"" """'  "^^"'"^  ^^- 

not  ^n".'"'""'  -T!!"*  •'"PP""'''  t*-'"  f«"°w  Murrell  is 
his  lips  frozen  in  a  ^Zu'^^';.':^^''':'''  ^^T' 

t:fd1^^''""^'"^^^-""^^^^^^^^ 

ward,  intent  on  passmg  beyond  the  railing   butM^H 
eyes  roving  over  the  little  I^„^         ^"^  P"'"  *^^ 
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age;  what  he  ^oulZTs^Z?  °^  f  ""^''=''«"  ~"r- 
^  He  was  charmed  to  hear'^3„r'*'  «'""'^^""^- 
from  lip  to  lip.    Well,  it  was  tLel  T  '"  '^  ^^'^P^"" 
squared  his  ponderous  shoXs  InT      7  '''"' '    ""^ 

="S^n^Shr^=-=j 

"Don't  let  him  speak  I"  cried  =.      ■ 
succeeded.  "*''  *  ^O'ce,  and  a  tumult 

^^^t^,  tit  ^^^'^'^  ^- ''  -  -•>- 

Murrell's  face.  The  outlaw  /  f""""^^  ^^'=^  '"to 
leader  not  overthrown  t«  ^'''""^  *''^'  ^'^  was  a 

Wers,  his  safety  wr'thtrjr  '"  '"^"''^  ^"^  f°>- 
storm  of  sound  theTuJj'  ^^  "^  *":'•  '"  "  '""  '"  '^e 
heard,  but  his  words  we^e  ^^T^'^u  *°  "'^'^  "'"^^'f 
descended  on  him  ""^  '"  *''«  ^gO'  roar  that 

A^^re'l'me:':?'    ^'"'''•"'    K""--'" 

^'•lescamethlSScSfrS:  fl"  ''"''  ^^^  ^" 
were  drawn  to  the  full  co4  Thf-  .^T""^"  »^  '^ey 
to  rest  on  a  breath  He  «1"  ^''V"''^^  "  ^''^'^  seemed 
gave  a  curt  nod  to  vSvand"?-"^".'  °"  "'^  J-^^'  «n1 
■^ck  a  step,  tossed  SiltoX^'V""'  '^"""^ 
•Mvered  Murrell.    A  sudde^  h    u  ^^oulders  and 

'"mult;  the  cries,  an^v  !!." -"^  P^^  "P  °»t  of  the 
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a  whispered  ripple  of  comment,  and  Colonel  Fentress 
elbowed  h.s  way  thn>ugh  the  crowd.  At  sight^h  s 
enemy  the  judge's  face  went  from  white  to  fed,  wwL 
h.s    yes  blazed;  but  for  the  moment  the  force  orhs 

What  does  this  ridiculous  mockery  mean?"  t,-  a^ 
manded  harshly.  "Mr.  Sheriff,  as  aTemLr  of  tht 
bar,  I  protest!    Why  don't  you  clear  the  bu  Iding'' 

tfnued     "wr".'°r^^«=  '°  --"  him,  but  con- 
tmued.      Where  IS  this  man  Hues'" 

Yonder,  Colonel,  by  the  captain,"  said  Betts. 

into  cSl^ly  ""^"'  '°^  '''  ^"«'-    Y-  -"  take  him 
IdS^'^^^J^aS-"^— tMr.Hues. 

crowded'bTnrs.  '""°'''    ''''■     «"=    ^"^^^^^   ^he 

m,?^"!i""^"'  V'  ^  '""""^  "='""  forcibly  to  seize  a 

ZtJfT  '^'°"'{  ''°'"  ''''  ^°"rt«  and  expo  eh  m 
to  the  danger  of  mob  violence-Mr.  Hues  wHl  leam 
this  before  we  have  done  with  him." 

swSlfr  r:  ^  ""^^  demonstration  that 
tlel  C  .  1  °^  "PP'"""^'  ^'>'*  1"idcly  spent 
tself     The  struggle  seemed  to  have  na^owed  to  an 

tne  judfe     On  the  edge  of  the  railed  off  space  thev 
confronted  each  other:  the  colonel,  a  tallV  weS  «,ed 
momentT'=  ^^^  ^""'^  '""''"'y  -"  ""ke™r  ^o    a 

Fentress   Cn   T"^   '^  '?'"•    ^"^  ^"^"-^^  -^^^P^ned. 
i<entress    thm  hps  opened,  twitched,  but  no  sound 
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HTtuir^war'-  ''"  '"  ^'='"«  — ^  -c.  fei, 

::iJ[„^t"^-'"  he  called  shaT,,y. 
All  nght,  Colonel  I" 

"Take  your  man  into  custorfv  "  ^a      .  ^ 
As  he  spoke  he  handed  T.  ''*'"'  ^'^rAttss. 

'^"'ed  at  it,  erinned  and  steoITf "'  *°  ^<="^'  -"o 
would  have  pushed  the  ^ud  '  "^^'^  T'"^  «"««•  He 
"eman^bowin,  civi,,*;^^-;^''^-  ^hat  gen- 

Jn  my  profound  respect  for  fh    i 
constituted  authority  I  S  to  1  '"**  P^^P^'^ 

Colonel  Fentress,"  he  said  w.Va  ^T'  ""*  *"'"  *° 
I  would  not  place  the  -sHchf  .  ^  ^*"°"s  gesture, 
its  sanctioned Ui££*"^°';^,t'"  ^"^  -^  "^ 
here  with  that  high  s.^Z-tTtT'"''  '°^" 
"oniously  to  the  colonel  "i  reS  .  7'''  *8^'"  '^^'«- 
Pendence  upon  the  law  i"  h  ' .  "'P^'^' ^is  de- 
"Cavendish-Yancy-cJwn^        .^^"^^^   suddenly. 

arrest  John  Murre[rftoST~l''"  "P°"  ^^^  *° 
■ty  vested  in  me  as  a  jud^  of  tt 'n  "'  °'  *^  ''"'hor- 
-al  Court.  His  crinl^S  me  tSf'  'T"  ^'='^- 
Passmg  counterfeit  monevi  r?  ^^'  ""^  friends- 
fo.™  you  that  this  is TS«2'o^:  ''r"^  "'"  ■"- 

wuhin  my  jurisdiction."  and  he»l     ^  "'^'"^  *""" 
Fentress.  '     ^"'^  ^e  beamed  blandly  on 

lYif„"'^"'<=riedthecolonei. 

ahn.praLT-r;:/- f-  '^'-'"  -■''  the  Judge,  with 

-^'-^.  yrnZS^H^er  ^"^«-  ^- 
'--tmet^reliele^— ■:-::^^-; 
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Turberville  who  has  received  the  appointment.    Would 
you  like  to  examine  my  credentials?—!  have  them  by 
me— no  ?   I  am  obliged  for  your  introduction.    It  could 
not  have  come  at  a  more  timely  moment !"    The  judge 
seemed  to  dismiss   Fentress  contemptuously.     Once 
more  he  faced  the  packed  berches.    "Put  down  your 
weapons!"  he  commanded.     "This  man  Murrell  will 
not  be  released.    At  th-  first  effort  at  rescue  he  will  be 
shot  where  he  sits— we  have  sworn  it— his  plotting  is 
at  an  end."    He  stalked  nearer  the  benches.    "Not  one 
chance  in  a  thousand  remains  to  him.    Either  he  dies 
here  or  he  lives  to  be  taken  before  every  judge  in  the 
state,  if  necessary,  until  we  find  one  with  courage  to 
try  him !    Make  no  mistake— it  will  best  conserve  the 
ends  of  justice  to  allow  the  state  court's  jurisdiction  in 
this  case;  and  I  pledge  myself  to  furnish  evidence 
which  will  start  him  well  on  his  road  to  the  gallows!" 
The  judge,  a  tremendous  presence,  stalked  still  nearer 
the  benches.     Outfacing  the  crowd,  a  smse  of  the 
splendor  of  the  part  he  was  being  called  upon  to  olay 
flowed  through  him  like  some  elixir;  he  felt  that  he 
was  transcending  himself,   that  his  inspiration  was 
drawn  from  the  hidden  springs  of  the  spirit,  and  that 
he  could  neither  falter  nor  go  astray.     "You  don't 
know  what  you  are  meddling  with!     This  man  has 
plotted  to  lay  the  South  in  ruins— he  has  been  arming 
the  negroes- it  is  incredible  that  you  should  all  know 
this— to  such  I  say,  go  home  and  thank  God  for  your 
escape!    For  the  others"— his  shaggy  brows  met  in  a 
menacing  frown— "if  they  force  our  hand  we  will  toss 
them  John  Murrell's  dead  carcass— that's  our  answer 
to  their  challenge !" 
He  strode  out  among  tiie  pin  muzzles  which  wav- 
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to  be  reckoned  wS,  ''Fo^a,:    "I'  '^  "''^  ^''"  '^  "«" 
he  was  proving  it  '  '^'"^°'^  °^  his  own  soul 

thought  of  their  fate  >  Of  the  '''"S:hters,  have  you 
-hich  they  would  be  expoltd '"""n''""'  "^'^"^  *° 
could  limit  and  controlTrr  \^°  >°"  ''^"<=^<^  he 

hasneverhadacoS  3t  L^L'L'r'  '^''-  '« 
and  yet  he  expects  you  to  r"sL  t  ^^ '''^  ?^" '^^y- 
h's!  He  would  have  khZ  /  u"'"^'  *°  ^^^e 
Wow  was  struck-Ws  busn«  '"  ^^°''  '^'  ""t 

b"t  we  are  going  to  keen  h.'^''  '"  '^°^"  "ver- 

cHmes,  Thf  J/:  i3ai:?i;r^^^^^°^  '''^ 
put  its  mark  on  him-the  Zh  ■  ""partial,  has 
the  shrdow  of  the  gTllows  r^    '""^  '"  ^'"'^  '''  ^^'s  is 

pec^LV^SeTawhe'h  "^  k"'^  ^"""'^  ■"  ^^^t  ex- 
drew  his  unwiei^fot  ScT  St"  °^  -"•  "e 
on,  aggressive  and  threatenW  ''""^  '""'hied 

"You  are  here  to  detnd  "  .u"  '^''^  '"'°"^''°n- 
exjts.  Your  orga°„ifaS  s°rZd^^'  "°  '°"^^^ 
and  passwords  are  known    vL7  '  ^°'"'  "Snals 

PuMic  property-l  canTv'en  T"'"'  ^^^^  ^'^'^^ 
-mbers;  ther^re  ^one  oryoTwh^  /  "'  "^  ^°- 
■mmment  peril-yet  under!,  .4  r  ''°  "°'  ^tand  in 
strike  at  those  who  have  be      '^•-     """^  "°  ^''^h  to 

ioiningMurreirrband,"  The  ;"!.  '  °'  '''"'''  '"t° 
glowed  now  with  the  m,Jn'^^''°'^'^^''  °^^  ^ace 
"But  I  have  no  fSi„?f/""™'^  f  '"'^  ^^"«"'^«- 
none  for  MurrellWm'e,!    PuTdo'  '"  ^°"'-  '^^''^"' 

-only  kill  us  after  wLXTM^enuT?:" 
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can't  kill  the  law  I  If  the  arch  conspirator  dies  in  this 
room  and  hour,  on  whose  head  will  the  punishment 
fall?  He  swung  round  his  ponderous  arm  in  a 
sweeping  gesture  and  shook  a  fat  but  expressive  fore- 
finger in  the  faces  of  those  nearest  him.  "On  yours— 
and  yours— and  yours  I" 

Across  the  space  that  separated  them  the  judge 
grinned  his  triumph  at  his  enemy.  He  had  known 
when  Fentress  entered  the  room  that  a  word  or  a  sign 
from  him  would  precipitate  a  riot,  but  he  knew  now 
that  neither  this  word  nor  this  sign  would  be  given. 
Then  quite  suddenly  he  strode  down  the  aisle,  and  foot 
by  foot  Fentress  yielded  ground  before  his  advance. 
A  murderous  light  flashed  from  the  judge's  bloodshot 
eyes  and  his  right  hand  was  stealing  toward  the  frayed 
tails  of  his  coat. 

"Look  out— he's  getting  ready  to  shoot  I"  cried  a 
frightened  voice. 

Instantly  by  doors  and  windows  the  crowd,  seized 
with  inexplicable  panic,  emptied  itself  into  the  court- 
house yard.  Fentress  was  caught  up  in  the  rush  and 
borne  from  the  room  and  from  the  building.  When  he 
reached  the  graveled  space  below  the  steps  he  turned. 
The  judge  was  in  the  doorway,  the  center  of  a  strug- 
glmg  group;  Mr.  Bowen,  the  minister,  Mr.  Saul  and 
Mr.  Wesley  were  vainly  seeking  to  pinion  his  arm. 

"Draw— damn  you!"  he  roared  at  Fentress,  as  he 
w  renched  himself  free,  and  the  crowd  swayed  to  right 
and  left  as  Fentress  was  seen  to  reach  for  his  pistol. 

Mr.  Saul  made  a  last  frantic  effort  to  restrain  his 
friend ;  he  seized  the  judge's  arm  just  as  the  latter's 
finger  pressed  the  trigger,  and  an  instant  later  Fentress 
staggered  back  with  the  judge's  bullet  in  his  shoulder. 


CHAPTER  XXXVr 

THE  END  AND  THE  BECINNINc 

™pulse  to  visit  „  wfr  laTd,  ^  overmastering 

the  initial   steps   1^1;''!''  "Z  ^^^  '''  ^'^-"^e  that 

their  desires  sh'ou.dtfbee:Tat^   '"'"'^^"^^  °^ 
Pegloe  was  one  of  the  Tr.fT,  '"  "''^'■'=>'-    M"". 

formed  him  of  the  udl',  H  '"'!=  ""'•  ^^"'  "^^^  ■"- 
ing  him  on  sight  Evfn  I  "'''  ^"'^^^  "'  ''hoot- 
tavern-keepertd  £wn  "[^"hVl";:^"'  "'"'  "- 
:::^^^^~in.mei:-'--~ 

»»^e?hi:t°-J:::;:s;--''e3a.s.hehad 

x—^-^^h^s-"'-- 

ss^^=;d££t^--=^ 

had  characterized  so  1?^  ,  t  °"'"'""""' ^hich 
and  his  plans  haned  th  ^  '^^'  ^gentleman's  acts, 
result:  LtJu^XTZfeT  T°''''"''''  ^''h  '^^^ 

^he  tavern,  and  IhehsS're'orh"^'""^^^  ""  ^^ 
phasized   by  the   cautin  ^"  ''""  ^'^^  em- 

he  was  greatly    hSt^  h""""   °'  '''^   ^PP^^h. 
y  Shocked  to  discover  that  his  intended 
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victim  had  sold  his  business  overnight  for  a  wnall 
H^-P  sum  ,0  Mr.  Saul's  brother-in-law.  Z  Sad  ap- 
peared most  opportunely  with  an  offer  ^ 

.t  was  dwarfed  by  the  sensation  that  developed  a  day 
or  so  later  when  it  became  known  that  Tom  Ware  and 
Colonel  Fentress  had  likewise  fled  .he  countn,     Sti" 
later   Fentress'  body,  showing  marks  of  violence   wa 
washed  ashore  at  a  wood-yard  below  Girard     I   wa 
conjectured  that  he  and  Ware  had  set  out  from  The 
Oaks  to  cross  the  river;  there  was  reason  to  belSe 
hat  Fentress  had  in  his  possession  at  the  time  a  c^ 
siderable  su^  of  money,  and  it  was  supposed  that  Ws 
companion  had  murdered  and  robbed  him     Of  wLe" 
subsequent  career  nothing  was  ever  known 

of  thro""""''  ''^'r  '"•  °"'y  ^P'^"^'"  i"  the  collapse 
o  the  Qan,  sporific  manifestations  of  the  great  work 
of  d,smtegrat,on  that  was  going  forward  Indwh^ch 

^Z,;  T'  ^'"^"'■"S  "o  one  questioned,  and  he 

quckly  passed  to  the  first  phase  of  that  unique;    ' 
pecuhar  esteem  in  which  he  was  ever  after  he?d         s 
fame  w,dened  with  the  succeeding  suns;  he  had  offe. 
of  help  w„.ch  impressed  him  as  so  entirely  credit^be 
o  human  nature  that  he  quite  lacked  the  heart  to  re! 
fuse  hem,  especially  as  he  feh  that  in  the  improv  ment 
of  h,s  own  condition  the  world  had  bettered  itselfTd 
was  movmg  nearer  those  sound  and  righteous  ideTls 
of  morahty  and  patriotism  which  had  never  lacked  hs 
■n  orsement.  no  matter  how  inexpedient  it  hadtemed 
for  h.m  to  put  them  into  practice.     But  he  was  not 
d.verted  from  his  ultimate  purpose  by  the  glamTof  a 
present  popularity;  he  was  able  to'keep^irWeared 
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eyes  resolutely  fixed  on  the  main  -hance.  namely  th- 
Fentress  estate  and  the  Quintard  la  ds.  It  ZLt 
"nportant  that  he  should  g  east  .0  South  Carota 
to  secure  documentary  evidence  that  would  esub  sh 
h.  own  and  Fentress-  identity,  to  Kentu  ky    wh    ' 

S:  in  Nr  r '  •"  ''^  ^^"""^  '°  ^ennJee 
iiarly  m  November  tne    udge  set  out  by  staee  on 
h.s  journey  east;  he  was  accompanied  by  YanTand 
elf  to  h'       "  ""!'"■  °'  ^""^  -"'d  h'e  brin/h  m 

turtd  V  °^  ^'°'*'  *"^'f^d  the  little  town  h^ 
turned  m  h.s  seat  and  looked  back.  He  had  ent;red 
J^  by  that  very  road,  a  beggar  on  foot  and  in  ^  he 
was  leaving  ,t  in  broadcloth  and  fine  linen  v  s'ible 
tokens  of  his  altered  fortunes.     More  than  th^  he 

£e  sIo"1  ^"^!.''  '""''  °^  ^'d  -d  '"ver.     The 
mof  th       k''  '^"'*''''"  ^'"  'y''  f^o-"  'he  last  gray 
I^H  ,h       !  °'''''  """"^  '''^  '''''■  ^"d  faced  the  east 
Bett'  Tr  "■*"  '  "'^"^'y  ^°"«dent  expressLn 

lop  of  ,he  cch  b.forf  te  «„,  „"    ',  .l,"  '"71.°! 

|.  <~n  *h,  „,  ta  ,H.,  S'™  2  *  ,;-i^- 

heads  m  the  direction  of  Belle  Plain 

tn3"'"',''u  ^°"  ""'"•'  ^"^&«  Price  will  ever  be  able 
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"I  reckon  he  will    R«f».,  >• 
Unfavorable  ..  hI2  LT  hl^    '"^"'^"^  Carring.on. 

judge's  char.cter,teS^i  °T"  "'""'"*  °f  »he 

"He  really   ILI^*"'*  .^'*' «'"*«')' "lodified  it. 
Betty.  ^   •**""   •""'*  •"«.  doesn't   he?"   „id 

^There's  not  a  doubt  in  his  .i„d,.  agreed  Carnn.- 

Wa":-s"'^S"lt';;f  Ji"-  "r,^  -  --«  "-^  been 
at  the  big  ho^se     He  IL  ''"''"  *"*  domiciled 

crop  a  pfrt  of  hat  ho^l  «ntf  "'". '"'  ^""^"^ '° 
next  season;  the  fact  t^^t  "7  '*"■*"»  ''^d  'he  very 
the  iudge  a^d  Js'^s^ l^^T^'^rT^  '''^^ 
Carrmgton  had  become  infect^tuh";'"f  T^'  '"^ 
of  view,  which  did  not  admittTf  I  ^"''«*  *  •»'"' 

ure:  but  he  had  not  yet  tS  B  '     %'^"""'''  °'  '""- 
-ou.h  for  that  when^JeTef t  ^  ^LS;^  P'^"    T- 

.-h\s,rsr:Ltdth:^s^^"'^^  «-^ 

'ng  south  into  the  Purchase    sh!  "  '"''"'^"^  ^- 

^^^Sff.t:^r-|^-..-.es.and 
leaving  Belle  Plain  ^^'  ''"'  *"=  ""'^  had  in  mind 

-er,  many,  many  m  refdis    nf  Thl    1'°""  *'^= 
^o  httle,  but  Carrington  had  he"  d  it        ""^  ""  "^"^ 
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'«n!„rtowartrJr'''  '°°'  ""  ^'  ««'yf"  '•«  '"quired. 
"You,  Bruce' nu    r    l  .. 

back--"  •  ^'^'P'  '"  five  year.,  when  you  come 

"Five  years!"  cri»,^  r 
•omething  of  wha    tasT*^""'  ''"'  '"'  ""'"'""^d 
laughed  shortly     "fZ    '^      I  '"  ''"  """d-  and 
dwelling  on  the  nun,!;!?  '""'  ^'"^•"  ^'  ^W 

der  her  long  lashes,  and  went  on  'P  7'"^°"  ^'""^  """ 
were  making  careful  choral  to^^^  ''°"''  "^^ 

«^ht  in  hfs  bla^e'ef  that  3ee"  'r'^"    "^"-^  -'  ^ 

"-c^erii^;^=-r---- 

feady  glance  never  SL!-?^'/'  "'  ^^^""^O"'" 
halo  of  bright  hair  Sh.  .T  '  ^'"'  ^""'^d  by  its 
Wbeneat'hherTarJa'rr  ^""'"^^  '-"  ^'  "in, 

forget  what  I  w.     '  inl^'  *"''  ^^^-  '^  '"«'^-«  me 
back-next  year-I"  f„d  , '"  ^Y'  ,^'''^"  >°"  come 

f:^  -d  he  faw  thatThV tV'f^.flr  t  ^^"  '° 
Bruce,  don't  go  awav-JnnV  '"'^den  tears. 

Carrington  shooed  fl^'  ^  ^^^^  ''^  all-" 
3id,.       ^     ^'-PPed  from  the  saddle  and  stood  at  her 

"Do  you  mean  that  Bettv'"  »,.     i   ^ 
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crimsoned  face.  "I  reckon  it  will  always  be  right  hard 
to  refuse  you  anything— here  is  one  settler  the  Pur- 
chase will  never  get!"  and  he  laughed  softly. 

"It  was  the  Purchase— you  were  going  there !"  she 
cried. 

"No,  I  wasn't,  Betty;  that  notion  died  its  natural 
death  long  ago.  When  we  are  sure  >ou  will  be  safe  at 
Belle  Plain  with  just  the  Cavendishes,  I  am  going  into 
Raleigh  to  wait  as  best  I  can  until  spring."  He  spoke 
so  gravely,  that  she  asked  in  quick  alarm. 
"And  then,  Bruce — what?" 

"And  then—  Oh,  Betty,  I'm  starving—"  All  in  a 
moment  he  lifted  her  slender  figure  in  his  arms,  gath- 
enng  her  close  to  him.  "And  then,  this— and  this- 
and  this,  sweetheart— and  more— and— oh,  Bettvl 
Betty  1"  '  ' 

When  Murrell  was  brought  to  trial  his  lawyers  were 
able  to  produce  a  host  of  witnesses  whose  sworn  tes- 
timony showed  that  so  simple  a  thing  as  perjury  had 
no  terrors  for  them.  His  fight  for  liberty  was  waged 
in  and  out  of  court  with  incredible  bitterness,  and, 
as  judge  and  jury  were  only  human,  the  outlaw  escaped 
with  the  relatively  light  sentence  of  twelve  years'  im- 
pnsonment;  he  died,  however,  before  the  expiration  of 
his  torm. 

The  judge  when  he  returned  to  Raleigh,  resumed  his 
own  name  of  Turberville.  and  he  allowed  it  to  be  known 
tot  he  would  not  be  offended  by  the  prefix  of  General 
Uuring  his  absence  he  had  accumulated  a  wealth  of 
evidence  of  undoubted  authenticity,  with  the  result  that 
his  claim  against  the  Fentress  estate  was  :ustained  by 
the  courts,  and  when  The  Oaks  with  its  stock  and 
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Yo.  win  lay  „e  te,de  him  ,.h,„  I  die... 

himself  victories,  the  victory  over 

the  vis"  ?"1'f  P"^"^^^  *°  ^-  Caveifdish  out  of 

£5S:j:?o— ----- 

s«o„  he  named  the  place  EalJs  Co  rt  £t d 
Polly  were  entirely  satisfied  with  their  surn^ufdin  " 

had  ."eftlirorV"  ""^^'"'^^^  themselves  tShe; 
had  left  Lincoln  County.  They  felt  that  their  friends 
the  Carrmgtons  at  Belle  Plain,  though  untitled  people! 
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were  still  of  an  equal  rank  with  themselves;  while  as 
for  the  judge,  they  doubted  if  royalty  itself  laid  it  any 
over  him.  ' 

Mr.  Yancy  accepted  his  changed  fortunes  with  philo- 
sophic composure.  Technically  he  filled  the  position 
of  overseer  at  The  Oaks,  but  the  judge's  activiTy  was 
so  great  that  this  position  was  largely  a  sinec.-re  The 
most  arduous  work  he  performed  was  spending  his 
wages.  ° 

Certain  trifling  peculiarities  survived  with  the  judge 

to  call  the  Portal  of  Hope;  for  while  his  charity  was 

that  belonged  to  an  older  order,  it  required  tact,  pa- 
tience, and  persistence  to  transact  business  with  him; 
and  his  creditors,  of  whom  there  were  always  a  re- 
spectable number,  discovered  that  he  esteemed  them  as 
vZ  ^^11 1^^"^''^'^  ^"d  determined.  Heexplained  to 

charm  of  living,  for,  after  all,  life  was  a  game-^ 
gamble-he  desired  to  be  reminded  of  this.  Yet  he 
was  held  m  great  respect  for  his  wisdom  and  learning, 
which  was  no  more  questioned  that  his  courage 

tohL"\'T°""t^  ^'  •"'  ^"^"''^'  ^ho  were  devoted 
to  him  he  began  Hannibal's  education  and  the  prepara- 
tion ^fv'  """f ''  '"''''^"^  P"'"^"'y  f°'  t''^  in^^uc- 
call  At'T?  i'?'  *'^'*  ^'  ""^^'"y  decided  to 
^LeifV,  "-f^  ^y  °"^  ^''»"'  ^hich  clearly 

showed  the  magnificence  of  his  mind  and  its  outlook 


THE  END 
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